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I. 

MOSES. 

* 

dFtr^t  dunlrag  in  VUhmt 

SELF-SEEKING. 

Job  IV.  18. 

"Behold,  He  put  no  trust  in  His  servants,  and 
His  Angels  He  charged  with  folly." 

1.  Variety  of  human  character  is  as  great  as 
variety  of  human  circumstance  and  counte- 
nance, and  that  is  numberless.  Character  is 
the  result  of  disposition,  yielded  to  or  checked, 
and  the  circumstances  of  life  become  the  in- 
struments through  which  we  check  or  develope 
it  every  hour  of  our  pilgrimage  ;  the  aim  of  Gon 
is  to  bring  certain  characters  to  eteraal  happi- 
ness which  have  undergone  this  discipline  of 
circumstance,  and  borne  their  probation  well ; 
His  aim  is  not  simply  to  make  men  happy,  but 
to  make  the  good  happy  ;  the  reason  of  this  is 
a  different  question. 
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.  We  are  not  now  concerned  about  the  cause 
and  the  origin  of  evil,  or  the  mystery  of  its 
permitted  existence.  We  deal  with  it  as  with 
a  fact ;  that  is  enough. 

But  while  this  variety  of  human  disposition, 
circumstances  and  character  is  so  great,  the 
human  race  has  presented  much  the  same  sur- 
face from  the  beginning:  similar  circles  re- 
volve through  the  whole  progress  of  time ; 
similar  phases  are  represented  from  generation 
to  generation.  Abraham  and  Jacob  are  con- 
tinually repeated  in  their  remote  descendants, 
and  likenesses  of  David  and  S.  Peter  occur  in 
every  parish  and  most  families. 

While  this  is  the  case,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  wish  to  discover  if  there  is  any  period 
in  the  human  race  when  God  took  human 
disposition  into  His  own  hand,  formed  it  Him- 
self by  the  force  of  circumstances,  moderated 
its  tendencies,  and  finally  passed  a  judgment 
by  His  own  word  or  act  on  the  result. 

This  phase  of  human  history  did  exist  in 
those  groups  of  characters  which  fell  under 
the  Almighty  Hand  amid  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  followers  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the 
record  of  the  Divine  dealing  is  stereotyped  on 
the  face  of  Scripture. 
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If  then  we  would  desire  to  know  the  reason 
why  God  is  acting  in  a  certain  way  with  regard 
to  ourselves,  or  if  we  would  ascertain  what  His 
will  is,  with  respect  to  our  own  particular  dis- 
position and  circumstance,  we  naturally  revert 
to  the  record  of  the  Bible,  to  find  our  own  type 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Scripture  characters. 

With  this  view  we  will  take  Moses,  the 
lawgiver,  the  type  of  Christ,  the  man  meek 
above  all  men,  who  talked  with  God  "face  to 
face,"  and  whose  infirmities  and  human  frail- 
ties run  in  such  clear  and  parallel  streams  by 
the  side  of  his  virtues. 

2.  In  studying  the  characters  of  human  be- 
ings,  it  is  very  important  as  a  preliminary  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distinct  parts  of  which 
the  human  being  is  made  :  such  as  reason,  imagi- 
nation, feeling,  passion,  and  will,  and  added  to 
these  that  composite  of  nearly  all  of  them, 
taste.  Each  of  these  stand  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  have  their  separate  office 
in  the  relative  duties  of  man  to  his  Creator  ; 
the  disciplined  union  of  the  whole  ends  in  the 
perfected  character,  but  an  impression  made  on 
each  separate  part  may  be  but  the  faintest 
footstep  towards  what  God  wills.  It  is  simply 
the   entire  conformity  of  our  will  with   His 
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which  is  His  object.  Like  the  wheels  of  a 
great  machine,  each  part  may  work  separately 
towards  -^he  propulsion  of  the  body  to  be 
moved ;  and  yet,  without  the  action  of  the  part 
immediately  proximate  to  the  instrument  of 
motion,  all  are  useless. 

A  tnan  may  keenly  understand  Christianity  ; 
see  the  separateness  of  each  part ;  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  the  whole ;  have  the 
strongest  feelings  of  gratitude,  veneration,  de- 
sire or  zeal  called  out  towards  God  ;  have  a 
taste  formed  by  the  union  of  other  parts, 
appreciate  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  reli- 
gion ;  be  able  to  bring  heaven  or  hell  as  living 
realities  to  the  mind  through  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  imagination ;  and  yet,  unless  the  will  be 
able  to  conform  to  God,  each  one  of  these  will 
drop  like  paralyzed  fingers  falling  from  the  ob- 
ject they  strive  to  grasp. 

It  is  important^  in  the  study  of  separate 
characters  to  bear  this  in  mind,  to  account  for 
the  great  length  of  time  which  God  requires 
for  the  development  of  certain  characters,  be- 
yond our  expectation. 

The  fact  is,  in  such  cases  some  of  the  strong 
impressions  above  mentioned,  which  we  have 
mistaken    for  religion,    the    intense    feelings 
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of  Jacob,  the  strong  powers  of  appreciation  of 
Christ's  character  in  S.  Peter,  the  fervid  ima- 
gination of  David,  make  us  think  that  each 
one  of  these  is  a  finished  servant  of  God  long 
before  God  has  seen  their  wills  bent  to  Him* 
self;  and  many  a  man  who  has  presented  to 
us  no  single  feature  of  strong  and  direct  reli- 
gious character,  may  have  been  long  sinqe  ac- 
cepted by  God  as  having  yielded  his  will  to 
the  divine  command. 

3.  The  character  of  Moses  presents  points 
of  singular  interest  to  us ;  his  fault  was  a  com- 
mon one ;  it  was  the  result  of  his  besetting 
temptation,  and  that  temptation,  with  the  in* 
firmity  which  it  appealed  to,  gave  the  tinge  to 
his  whole  character ;  he  worked  for  God,  and 
he  gave  not  God  the  glory  ;  he  basked  in  the 
warmth  of  the  divine  attribute  as  God's  instru- 
ment ;  he  smote  the  rock,  and  the  waters  flowed 
out;  the  people  saw  in  it  the  divine  energy, 
and  Moses  was  willing  for  the  moment  to  take 
advantage  of  their  delusion  that  that  divine 
energy  was  his  own. 

This  is  the  tendency  of  those  who  walk 
in  paths  in  which  they  either  guide  or  influ- 
ence their  fellow-creature.  The  Priest,  the  pa- 
rent, the  instructor,  the  man  of  leading  genius 
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and  character,  all  have  a  tendency  towards  this 
fault ;  and  few  other  faults,  perhaps,  are  more 
likely  to  make  God  angry :  since  this  interferes 
with  His  prerogative,  and  declares  an  unbroken 
will. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  Moses  from  the 
beginning.     Saved  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  he  was  nurtured  for 
forty  years  in  Pharaoh's  house.    A  strong  con- 
viction  of  the  claims  of  God's  people  arrested 
his  conscience,  and  he  gave  up  the  pleasures  of 
sin  and   the  world,  and  cast   in  his  lot  with 
theirs.     The  violent   exercise  of  his  power  in 
the  quarrel   of  the   Egyptian,  the  dispute    of 
the  herdsmen  at  the  well  of  Midian,  indicated 
an  irascible   and  irritable  temper,  jealous    of 
interference   and  but  little  under   command « 
He   kept   the   sheep  of  his  father-in-law    on 
the  mountain,  and   God  appeared  to  him  in 
the  bush ;  He  gave  him  the  commission  to  go 
to   Pharaoh,    and    expostulate  with   him    on 
his  conduct  towards  the  Church  of  God.     The 
objection  of  Moses,  although  he  had  a  divine 
revelation,  and  clearly  perceived  that  the  mes- 
sage came  from  God,  so  that  he  had  acknow- 
ledged his  willingness  to  do  what  the  Lord 
wished,  is  indicative  of  his  character.     He  so 
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dreaded  lack  of  success  in  his  mission,  and 
the  full  recognition  of  his  prerogative,  that 
he  answered,  "  They  will  not  believe  me,  nor 
hearken  to  my  voice."  He  was  continually 
presenting  before  his  own  eyes  the  figure  of 
himself  as  in  a  mirror,  and  judging  of  the 
probability  of  his  own  success  or  failure,  which 
he  made  the  limit  of  his  actions. 

Lack  of  eloquence  was  his  second  objection : 
"  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue," 
and  the  Lord  was  obliged  to  remind  him  "Who 
had  made  man's  mouth,  and  Who  maketh  the 
dumb  to  speak.     Have  not  I  the  Lord  ?" 

The  same  fault  is  eminent  throughout  all 
these  scenes,  viz.,  an  Overweening  appreciation 
of  his  own  power  and  importance,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  recognition  that  he  was  the  mere  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  God. 

The  genius  which  commands  adoration,  the 
power  and  talent  which  can  move  the  engines 
of  society,  fervid  eloquence,  vivid  imagination, 
and  burning  feeling,  are  weapons  often  more 
dangerous  to  him  who  uses  them,  than  effec- 
tive to  them  over  whom  they  are  used,  too 
often  making  their  employer  forget  that  it  is  on 
grace  alone  he  depends  ;  too  often  making  him 
billing  to  Usten  to  the  shout  of  the  multitude, 
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— "  It  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  not  of  man." 
The  (ault  of  Moses  was  the  fault  of  Herod. 

The  next  scene  in  the  life  of  Moses  was 
his  interview  with  Pharaoh ;  in  the  succeeding 
events  during  all  those  interviews,  we  can 
see  QccasionallY  here  and  there  gleams  of  the 
same,  spirit.,  flashing  over  the  sky,  until  at 
length  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  de« 
struction  df  Egypt,  and  the  entrance  on  the 
'  shores  of  the  wilderness  made  Moses  emphati- 
cally **  very  great"  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Several  events  occur  between  the  entrance 
on  the  desert  and  the  striking  of  the  rock, 
which  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Moses;  all  that  happened 
tended  to  fan  the  peculiar  fault  of  the  Law- 
giver, while  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
abundant  opportunities  of  subduing  his  will  to 
God. 

When  Aaron  made  the  golden  calf,  and 
Moses  broke  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  there 
appears  once  more  a  flash  of  the  same  character- 
istic, when  he  uttered  his  indignation  at  the  act 
of  Aaron,  and  for  the  moment  seems  to  place 
himself  in  the  position  proximate  to  the  wan- 
dering Church.  At  length  the  people  reached 
(he  rock,  and  Moses  took  the  rod  from  before 
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the  Lord,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  the 
congregation  together  before  the  rock,  and  he 
said  unto  them,  '*^Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must 
we  fetch  you  water  /Dut  of  this  rock?  and 
Moses  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  with  hid  rod 
he  smote  the  rock  twice,  and  the  water  came 
out  abundantly ;  and  the  Lord  said.  Because 
ye  believed  Me  not  to  sanctify  Me  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  you  shall 
not  bring  this  congregation  into  the  land  which 
I  have  given  them.'* 

The  long  yearning  of  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  legislator  had  at  last,  and  in  an  un- 
toward moment,  reached  the  surface.  The 
Church  of  God  was  scandalized — the  glory  of 
God  for  a  moment  was  shaded — Satan  and 
man  triumphed.  He  had,  it  is  true,  had  long 
and  severe  temptation  :  and  so  nearly  had  the 
excess  bordered  on  the  confines  of  the  mean  of 
moral  action  in  his  case,  that  it  was  often  very 
difficult  for  him  to  discover  what  the  exact 
path  of  humility  was,  consistent  with  that  of 
undisputed  authority.  But  parallel  with,  and 
almost  equivalent  with  his  temptation,  had  been 
bis  internal  aids  and  Revelation :  the  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  pillar  of 
fire;  the  ever-present  glory;  the  lonely  soli- 
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tude  of  the  crags  of  Mount  Sinai ;  the  seeing 
God — the  hearing  His  awful  Voice,  amid  the 
thunders  of  the  mountain — the  deep  and  dread 
conviction  of  His  exceeding  greatness,  when 
hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  cavern  he  beheld 
Jehovah  pass  by — all  these  were  revelations 
and  powers  granted  to  Moses  sufficient  to 
have  borne  him  through  his  keen  temptations, 
and  speaking  with  an  unmistakeable  voice  to 
him  of  the  greatness  of  God,  and  the  littleness 
of  man. 

4,  Such  was  the  tendency,  the  opportunity, 
and  the  fault  of  Moses :  and  in  passing,  we 
must  remark, — that  every  man's  life  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  surrounded  with  temptations 
to  his  own  peculiar  disposition,  and  that  the 
chastisement  which  God  frequently  sends  on 
His  own  people,  when  in  any  way  yielding 
to  that  temptation,  is  the  deprivation  of  that 
very  object,  which  has  been  the  one  object 
throughout  life,  to  which  everything — even 
conscience — has  been  sacrificed  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  those  who  successfully  resist, 
is  very  often  granted  the  very  object  for  w^hich 
they  longed.  The  aim  of  Moses  had  been — 
though  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself  in  a 
great  degree — the  establishment  of  his  undis- 
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puted  power  over  the  people  of  Israel.  Every- 
thing  fanned  this  desire,  inasmuch  as  frequently 
it  was  bis  positive  duty  to  assert  it,  as  at  other  ' 
times  his  fault  to  grasp  it.  So,  often,  through 
the  life  of  man,  is  his  temptation  the  more  diffi- 
cult, inasmuch  as  the  very  bubble  which  he 
finds  to-day  he  is  wrongfully  pursuing,  be- 
comes to-morrow  the  solid  globe,  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  bear  upon  his  shoulders. 

In  the  case  of  Miriam's  blasphemy,  of  Korah 
and  Dathan's  rebellion,  of  Nadab  and  Abihu's 
arrogance,  Moses  was  right  in  resisting  their 
claims,  and  establishing  his  own  authority: 
while  in  the  dread  of  failure  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  in  more  than  one  outburst  of  impet- 
uous anger,  in  the  indignant  claim  to  himself 
of  the  Divine  prerogative  at  the  rock,  Moses 
feU  beneath  the  fascinating  temptation. 

The  aim  of  his  life  had  been  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  kingdom,  and  its  final  object,  its 
establishment  on  a  settled  territory :  that  aim 
was  noble,  innocent,  and  righteous  when  it 
was  for  God  alone ;  the  moment  it  was  for  self. 
It  was  wrong.  His  punishment  was,  that  he 
only  saw  that  kingdom  afar  off;  "The  Lord 
spake  to  Moses,  Because  ye  believed  Me  not, 
to  sanctify  Me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
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Israel,  therefore  ye  shall  not  bring  this  congre- 
gation into  the  land  which  I  have  given  them. 
And  Moses  went  up  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  to 
the  mountains  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah, 
which  was  over  against  Jericho ;  and  the  Lord 
showed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  Dan, 
and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the 
utmost  sea,  and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto 
Zoar.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  This  is 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it 
unto  thy  seed :  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it 
with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
thither.  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
died  there." 

5.  Now  let  us  apply  the  case  of  Moses  prac- 
tically t  but  before  we  do  so,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  bring  one  contrast  from  Holy  Scripture  to 
the  case  of  Moses,  and  that  will  be  David. 
Naturallv  ambitious  and  desirous  of  control, 
yet  David  ever  seems  to  have  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  grasping  the  power  God  did  not  give. 
Promised  the  crown  of  Israel,  he  twice,  under 
the  greatest  provocation,  spared  Saul's  life; 
and  constantly,  through  his  career,  seems  to 
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have  dreaded  the  idea  of  casting  his  shadow 
between  the  world  and  God  Who  controls  it. 
With  faults  of  his  own,  as  great  and  as  striking 
as  those  of  Moses,  he  seems  to  have  stood  for- 
ward in  this  particular,  as  a  strong  contrast  to 
Moses.  The  parallels  to  Moses  are  more  such 
as  Elijah  and  Jonah  among  the  good,  and 
Herod  and  Agrippa  among  the  bad. 

Samuel,  Joseph,  and  Daniel,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  represent  characters  with  the 
same  tendencies  and  circumstances,  who  never- 
theless never  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  fas- 
cination. The  scarlet  robe  and  the  gold  chain 
of  Daniel,  covered  the  bosom  macerated  with 
the  fast  on  pulse  and  water  ;  and  the  glory  of 
the  place  at  the  imperial  banquet  amid  the 
nobles  of  the  realm,  was  already  paled  to  sha- 
dows by  the  three  weeks  on  the  ground  by 
the  river  Chebar.  The  long  schooling  of  the 
dungeon  where  "  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul," 
had  already  withdrawn  the  danger  from  the 
goi^eous  glory  of  the  second  place  in  the  realm, 
and  Joseph  was  able  to  bear  the  dazzUng  position 
of  his  manhood,  simply  owing  to  the  lowliness 
of  his  youth.  Like  those  radiant  and  coloured 
insects  of  another  sphere,  whose  very  sting, 
while  it    conveys   irremediable   death  to   the 
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system,  soothes  and  fascinates  in  its  punc-^ 
ture,  would  have  been  the  world  to  Joseph 
had  he  not  withdrawn  the  sting  in  the  Egyptian 
prison. 

6.  But  let  us  apply  the  case  of  Moses  to  the 
characters  around  us.  It  addresses  persons  in 
many  positions  in  life;,  peculiarly  those  whose 
disposition  leads  them  to  desire,  and  whose  ta- 
lents  would  enable  them  to  gain  such  a  hold 
and  influence  over  those  around  them  as  would 
lead  the  agent  to  forget,  and  the  recipient  to 
deny,  that  God  was  the  prime  aim  and  end  of 
all  such  influence.  History  is  full  of  striking 
illustrations  of  the  desire  and  power  to  assert 
this  principle.  "It  is  the  voice  of  a  God,  and 
not  of  a  man,"  is  written  on  the  threshold 
of  Christendom;  "and  Herod  was  eaten  of 
worms  and  died."  The  Roman  flatterer  saw 
in  Augustus  and  his  schemes  the  present  God ; 
and  Augustus  was  made  a  God  to  justify  his 
worship.  Mahomet  ascertained  by  scientific 
knowledge  the  laws  of  nature  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  was  able  to  impose  on  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  a  nation,  and  gained  for  him- 
self the  position  of  deity.  Zoroaster  or  Bud- 
daeus,  in  their  respective  times  and  climes, 
exercised  keen  talents  and  superior  knowledge, 
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by  which  they  cast  a  shadow  between  God  and 
man,  and  rose  themselves  Uke  gigantic  spec- 
tres, on  the  outline  of  that  shadow — the  objects 
of  worship. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  have  striking  instances  of  the  same 
kind ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  the  most  sensitive  dread  of  such  a 
result  shown  hy  S.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Ico- 
nium,  and  by  the  Athenian  philosopher,  who 
would  permit  his  own  vast  and  profound  know- 
ledge to  occupy  to  the  people  of  his  country 
no  other  position  than  that  of  a  telescope  to 
God. 

7.  The  character  of  Moses  speaks  first,  and 
with  the  greatest  significancy,  to  the  Minister  of 
God.  He  is  possessed  with  weapons  of  ofience 
and  defence  of  the  highest  temper ;  he  walks 
the  wards  of  the  hospital  of  human  nature,  and 
studies  from  bed  to  bed  the  cases  of  human 
character ;  he  gains  access  to  the  inward  cham» 
her  of  the  human  heart,  by  the  silver  key  of 
the  sympathiser  of  sorrow,  the  mate  of  joy,  and 
the  adviser  in  difficulties.  His  footstep  is  ex- 
pected, as  men  walk  down  the  corridor  of  life, 
to  echo  in  that  last  moment  when  all  other 
sounds  are  still ;  the  only  voice  we  listen  to 
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then  is  the  voice  of  him  who  speaks  of  Jesus. 
His  shafts  are  sent  home  by  the  firm  and  vi- 
gorous hand  of  one  whose  position  has  a  claim 
on  the  respect  and  regard  of  mankind ;  that 
he  is  what  he  is,  is  a  presumption  that  he  is  what 
he  ought  to  be.  He  is  supposed,  and  with  truth, 
to  have  risen  but  now  from  the  -page  on 
whose  surface  shone  the  beam  of  the  midnight 
lamp ;  the  interpretation  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Sacred  text  are,  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
in  his  hands,  as  of  the  steward  appointed  by 
God  ;  in  preaching  or  in  teaching,  he  is  an  ad- 
vocate without  an  opponent, — examines  no  wit- 
nesses— opens  and  concludes  the  case  himself, 
and  retires  from  the  court,  leaving  no  echo  be- 
hind him  but  that  of  his  own  voice.  With 
these  weapons  of  offence,  what  power  has  not 
the  Minister  of  God  in  his  hands  ? 

The  defensive  armour  of  his  external  position 
is  equally  strong ;  men  respect  his  office  and 
are  compelled  to  respect  himself;  it  is  hard  to 
remove  him  from  his  station,  he  has  prestige 
and  ct  priori  expectation  in  his  favour,  the  most 
powerful  body  in  the  world,  the  Church,  sup- 
port him  and  recognize  him  as  one  of  their 
pecuUar  treasures;  with  all  this,  temptations 
are  great  to  exercising  his  influence  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  make  men  forget  Him  of  whom 
he  is  the  instrument.  The  soul  of  man  is 
thirsty  from  a  weary  world,  or  from  the  fever  of 
sorrow  ;  he  smites  the  rock,  and  from  it  flows 
the  wat^  of  comfort  and  consolation.  Too  often 
the  sorrower  honours  him,  and  he  gives  not  God 
the  glory ;  the  advice  given  in  the  day  of  trouble 
and  difficulty  runs  like  a  fertilizing  stream  along 
the  arid  rock  of  the  uninstructed  mind,  and 
he  who  hollowed  out  the  centre  of  the  rock  in 
which  to  place  the  water  of  spiritual  guidance 
is  forgotten  in  the  stream  itself.  Fearful  is  it 
when  a  minist^  thinks  more  of  the  efifect  of 
his  wcM'ds,  o(  the  impression  of  his  talents,  of 
the  modulations  of  his  voice,  and  the  finish  of 
his  sentence,  than  of  the  simple  solid  truth  of 
his  subjecto^matter ;  awful,  if  to  gain  his  influ- 
ence or  feel  his  power,  he  makes  the  righteous 
needlessly  sad,  or  the  wicked  perilously  secure. 
The  dress  borrowed  from  the  vestments  of  the 
churdi  to  feed  the  yearnings  for  petty  vanity; 
the  exact  arrangements  of  hem  and  fold  under 
the  title  of  ecclesiastical  fitness,  used  to  excite 
attention  or  admiration ;  the  music  of  the  psalm 
and  hymn,  when  really  but  the  expression  of 
the  refined  intellectual  taste,  so  rigid  that  the 
aspirations  of  the  holy  are  unable  to  float  upon 
it,  or  so  light  and  frivolous  that  the  moral  tone 
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of  the  worshipper  is  depressed ;  all  these,  and 
many  more,  are  instances  which  we  too  often 
find  of  smiting  the  rock,  and  not  giving  God 
the  glory. 

The  parent  of  the  family  has  the  same  temp- 
tation. The  powers  of  habit,  association,  of 
early  impression,  of  keen  sensation,  are  all  of 
them  wonderful  rods  by  which  the  power  of 
God  may  be  brought  out  to  the  soul  of  the 
child ;  but  when  a  child  is  led  to  see  in  these 
intrinsic  power  instead  of  their  being  made  but 
the  camera  over  whose  disk  God  moves,  they 
become  fraught  with  indirect  evil.  There  is  im- 
mense  power  in  the  systematic  arrangements  of 
the  home  and  the  well  adjusted  cords  and  bands 
of  habit,  but  all  these  should  be  consecrated 
to  God.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  more  confined 
spheres  of  the  minister  or  parent  that  there  is 
strong  temptation  to  this  fault — the  teacher 
in  the  school,  the  man  who  influences  his  age 
in  politics,  or  literature,  or  practical  energy; 
the  poor  man,  who,  by  a  better  education  can 
influence  the  parish  of  untaught  neighbours;  or 
the  rich  man,  who,  with  a  keener  intellect  or 
knowledge  of  life  is  able  to  guide  and  impress 
the  wide  circle  of  men  less  gifted,  have  the 
same  chances,  the  same  desires,  and  the  same 
faults. 
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8.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  a  difficulty  of  no  small 
magnitude  to  discover  where  the  boundary  line 
runs  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  influ- 
ence, to  ascertain  the  exact  moment  when  the 
line  inclines  its  angle  too  obtusely  from  heaven, 
too  acutely  to  self;  but  in  the  story  of  Moses 
we  have  a  test:  the  meek  man  gave  way  to 
wrath,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  together 
the  congregation  to  the  rock  :  "  Hear  now,  ye 
rebels,  must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this 
rock  ?''  and  by  reference  to  the  1 06th  Psalm 
we  learn  that  this  speech  was  the  cause  of 
his  fall,  "  they  angered  him  at  the  waters  of 
strife,  so  that  it  went  ill  with  Moses  for  their 
sake,  because  they  provoked  his  spirit,  so  that 
he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips." 

The  moment  that  to  effect  a  professedly 
religious  end  we  give  way  to  temper  and  speak 
indignantly  as  Moses  did,  that  moment  we  are 
working  for  self  and  not  for  God.  Anger  of 
this  kind  is  the  result  of  disappointed  personal 
feeling,  ambition,  vanity,  or  the  like ;  the  cer- 
tain sign  of  a  pure  desire  to  work  for  God  is 
to  leave  the  results  in  God's  hand,  imitating 
the  conduct  of  the  Archangel,  who,  in  his  dis- 
putation-brought no  railing  accusation,  "but 
aaid,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee." 

9.  But  there  is  yet  another  sign  for  our  guid- 
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ance  in  the  story  of  Moses,  from  wbich  we  may 
see  the  poiat  at  which  we  depart  from  simpli- 
city of  intention.  "  He  smote  the  rock  twice" 
once  would  have  been  the  act  of  the  man  who 
firmly  believed  that  the  deed  and  result  were 
simply  from  God,  if  that  once  were  ordered  by 
Him ;  "  twice"  recognized  the  intervention  of 
human  means  and  human  energy;  if  we  act 
simply  because  God  tells  us,  we  shall  do  what 
He  tells  us,  and  leave  it  to  Him  to  guide  us 
as  He  will. 

When  we  act  with  our  own  power  we  strike 
and  strike  again,  "and  Moses  lifted  up  his 
band,  and  with  his  rod  he  smote  the  rock 
twice.'* 

Faith  is  simple  and  single.  Human  energy 
from  its  own  infirmity  must  be  multifold ;  faith 
casts  her  statue  by  pouring  the  melting  wax 
into  the  perfect  cast  which  God  has  given,  and 
it  comes  out  finished  and  entire  without  another 
blow;  human  energy  seizes  the  chisel  of  the 
statuary  and  strikes  a  thousand  times  before  it 
can  accomplish  its  perfect  ideal.  It  may  come 
out  beautiful,  but  it  is  elaborated,  it  is  human. 

10.  But  the  punishment  of  Moses  was  signifi- 
cant ;  the  exact  aim,  for  which  he  had  sacrificed 
his  singleness  of  mind  and  act,  melted  aveay 
from  his  grasp  like  a  figure  of  a  dream ;   he 
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saw,  but  never  entered  the  land  of  promise — 
the  future  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  a  perfect 
polity,  the  subjection  of  the  Canaanite,  the 
foundation  of  a  kingdom  f;o  which  God  was 
protector  and  Moses  the  guide.  He  might  see 
in  imagination,  but  might  never  touch :  be  had 
wandered  forty  years  in  vain ;  so  might  have 
spoken  his  human  heart :  tale  of  high  signifi- 
cance !  How  often  does  this  exact  punishment 
await  the  servant  of  God  who  has  deviated 
towards  the  paths  of  self,  and  whom  God  is 
willing  in  the  end  to  pardon.  He  sees,  but  he 
Niaay  not  reach,  the  aim  of  a  hard-earned  life. 
Disappointed,  shamed,  and  crushed,  in  the  very 
sight  of  those  whom  he  had  striven  to  influence, 
be  has  been  compelled  to  see  the  harvest  he  had 
sown  reaped  by  another,  or  the  land  of  his 
expectations  floating  away  like  coloured  air, 
dull,  and  pale,  he  dies  *'  on  the  top  of  Pisgah, 
over  against  Jericho.'* 

''  So  Moses  died  there,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  He 
buried  him  in  the  valley  over  against  Bethpeor, 
but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day/'  How  dull  this  sounds,  yet  it  helped  to 
save  his  soul,  and  may  be,  has  saved  the  souls 
of  thousands.  That  lonely  death,  and  that 
unknown  tomb,  are  not  to  be  gazed  at  by  the 
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eye  of  human  admiration ;  in  the  wild .  ravine 
of  the  lonely  rock,  type  of  that  place  where 
Moses  spoke  with  God,  the  dust  of  the  legis- 
lator lies ;  at  least,  in  death,  God  will  remove 
His  own  from  the  glare  of  human  praise  ;  God's 
eye  and  man's  eye  cannot  rest  their  focus  in 
the  same  centre,  the  praise  of  man  disturbs  the 
praise  of  God  ;  happy,  if  in  dying,  we  are  left 
alone  with  the  latter, 

1 1 .  But  there  is  another  touch  which  gives  a 
vast  energy  to  the  punishment  of  Moses ;  when 
he  died, "  his  eye  was  not  dimmed,  or  his  natural 
force  abated;"  the  splendid  visions  of  his  lifo 
did  not  fade  before  the  paralyzed  hand  of  old 
age  and  infirmity ;  his  glance  was  keen  to  see 
and  his  natural  force  was  vigorous  to  touch  the 
objects  of  his  life  ;  his  **  sun  went  down  while  it 
was  yet  day;"  he  was  in  the  meridian  of  his 
power.  The  chastisement  was  the  more  severe ; 
the  old  man  willingly  yields  what  the  inward 
voice  tells  him  he  cannot  hold ;  but  to  be  crushed 
when  intellect  is  keen  and  energy  is  powerful, 
to  see  all  pass  away  when  we  could  attain  the 
end ;  that  is  hard,  but  it  is  judicial :  we  have 
stolen  God's  influence,  and  God  takes  away 
ours.  "Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto 
Thy  name,  O  Lord,  be  the  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever."     Amen. 


11. 

JOSEPH. 

RELIANCE  ON  GOD. 

Gen.  XXXIX.  2. 
"The  Lord  was  with  Joseph.'* 

1 .  Thb  character  of  Joseph  stands  out  with  its 
own  distinctive  point  in  this  passage.  He  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  as  one  of  those 
persons  who,  by  God's  immediate  direction, 
were  called  into  the  very  midst  of  those 
dazzling  scenes  of  splendour  and  power  from 
which  the  child  of  God  is  generally  taught  to 
shrink;  and  in  this  he  resembles  one  or 
two  others  in  Holy  Scripture,  especially  the 
Prophet  Daniel  and  King  David,  each  of  whom 
formed  his  own  definite  character  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 

There  is  no  position  in  life  that  may  not 
become  the  cradle  or  the  bier  of  the  saint ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  Holy  Scripture  seems  to 
express,  in  a  singular  manner,  the  truth,  that 
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it  is  not  the  cell  or  the  desert  alone  which  is 
necessary  to  form  the  most  exalted  character. 
The  perfect  man  is  the  result  of  keen  discipline 
from  within  and  from  without ;  and  it  matters 
little  whether  the  hammer  and  the  chisel  which 
form  the  statue  be  composed  of  silver  or  ^old, 
or  of  baser  metal,  the  same  work  is  the  result. 
One  of  the  leading  lessons  we  leatn  from,  the 
study  of  the  character  of  Joseph  is  the  necessity 
of  large-mindedness.  In  this  particiilar  the 
haunts  of  holiness  have  been  as  much  narrowed 
and  locked  up  by  the  key  of  bigotry  and  exchi- 
siveness,  as  have  those  chambers  which  men 
please  to  call  the  world.  That  is  essentially 
the  world,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  makes 
self,  and  not  Ood,  the  object  of  worship.  That 
is  essentially  a  holy  haunt,  wherever  it  may  be, 
which  tends  to  pale  self,  and  to  bring  out  God 
in  single  lustre  to  the  soul. 

While  this  is  one  of  the  leading  features  in 
Joseph's  case,  we  see  in  him,  as  in  Daniel's  and 
David's,  a  long  course  of  previous  preparations, 
without  which,  the  positions  they  were  respec- 
tively placed  in  would  have  been  fatal.  The 
peculiar  character  and  disposition  of  Joseph  was 
one  which  in  some  respects  was  suited  to  the 
prominent  sphere  he  occupied,  in  other  respects 
had  its  own  failings,  needing  great  checks. 
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2.  Joseph  wad,  to  use  a  simple  expression,  a 
spoilt  child,  and  by  nature  slightly  vain.    Few 
scenes  can  be  mote  simply  told  than  those  of 
his  childhood  and  boyhood.     Bom  late  in  life, 
the  elder  of  two  sons  of  Jacob's  favourite  wife, 
on  him  was  showered  the  intense  affection  of 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  hearts  we  read  of 
in  the  records  of  history.     Home,  rest,  domes- 
tic life,  were  at  once  the  aim  and  refuge  of  Jacob 
from  the  moment  that  Joseph  was  bom.    '*  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  Rachel  had  bom  Joseph, 
that  Jacob  said  to  Laban,  Send  me  away,  that 
I  may  go  unto  mine  own  place,  and  to  my  own 
cotmtry;  give  me  my  wives  and  children." 
The  first  mention  of  Joseph  afterwards  shows 
the  place  he  held  in  the  heart  of  his  father  above 
his  brethren.     In  the  journey,  Jacob  put  Leah 
and  her  children  foremost,  and  Rachel  and  her 
children  hindermost,  occupying  the  safest  place. 
But  the  idol  of  overweening  love  was  not  to  be 
left  long  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  Gk)D  over 
Jacob's  soul.     "  They  journeyed  from  Bethel, 
and  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Eph- 
lath,  and  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
way  to  Ephrath ;  and  Jacob  set  a  pillar  on  her 
grave."     The  full  energy  of  the  patriarch's  love 
was  now  diverted  from  his  wife  to  his  child. 
"Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his 
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Other  children,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old 
age :  and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours. 
And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their  Mher 
Jioyed  him  more  than  all  his  brethren,  they  hated 
.him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably  to  him." 

This  preference  was  soon  discovered  by  its 
object,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  made  the 
natural  use ;  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream  which  he 
told  with  some  degree  of  vanity  to  his  brethren, 
for  which  "  they  hated  him  the  more."  The 
Jesuit  was  the  capture  of  Joseph,  the  scene  in 
the  pit,  and  the  barter  with  the  Midianitish 
merchants.  After  the  second  narration  of  his 
dream  in  a  more  pointed  manner,  involving  the 
obeisance  of  his  father,  mother  and  brethren  to 
himself,  he  was  sold  into  Egypt ;  but  the  Spirit 
of  God  had  settled,  never  to  depart,  upon  His 
chosen  servant ;  the  Hand  of  Jehovah  guided 
and  guarded  him.  No  sooner  had  the  youth 
entered  the  house  of  Potiphar  than  everything 
prospered ;  **  the  Lord  was  with  him." 

Early  adversity  checked  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  stood  like  an  angel's  form  in  the 
narrow  way  of  life,  turning  back  his  chariot  to . 
heaven,  which  he  had  allowed  perhaps  too 
rapidly  to  rush  on  the  career  of  earth;  but 
to  the  child  of  God  the  first  trouble  patiently 
borne  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  second;  the 
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first  painful  chapter  of  life  read  through  is  but 
the  preparation  for  reading  the  second.  There 
are  many  reports  of  that  thunder-storm  begin^ 
ning  far  off  in  the  horizon,  which  is  to  clear  for 
ever  and  ever  the  atmosphere  for  the  child 
of  God. 

From  the  house  of  Potiphar  he  sunk,  under 
a  false  charge,  into  a  dungeon  of  the  king's  pri^ 
son;  but  the  same  Presence  was  with  him. 
'*  The  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  showed  him 
mercy,  and  gave  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
keeper  of  the  prison."  Just  as  in  the  former 
case  with  Potiphar,  so  now  with  the  jailor. 
He  "  looked  not  to  anything  that  was  under  his 
hand,  but  committed  it  all  to  Joseph ^  because 
the  Lord  was  with  him ;  and  that  which  he 
did,  the  Lord  made  it  to  prosper." 

After  Joseph  had  left  the  prison,  and  by  his 
inspired  knowledge  of  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh 
gained  his  position  in  the  Egyptian  court,  we 
find  that  the  same  success  and  the  same  result 
attended  his  path ;  but  we  have  this  remarkable 
statement  made  in  his  first  interview  with 
Pharaoh.  On  Pharaoh  asking  him  if  he  could 
understand  a  dream  to  interpret  it,  Joseph  an* 
swered,  "It  is  not  in  me;  God  shall  give 
Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace."  Pharaoh  imme- 
diately  recognised  in  Joseph  not  so  much  the 
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clever  and  poweiibl  man,  as  the  inspired  ser- 
vant of  God.  He  said  unto  his  servants,  '^  Can 
we  find  snch  a  one  as  this  is^^a  man  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  ?  Forasmuch  as  God  hath 
shown  him  all  this,  there  is  ncme  so  discreet 
and  wise."  Joseph  guarded  the  very  opening 
of  his  interpretation  hy  the  words,  ''  God  hath 
shown  Pharaoh  what  He  is  about  to  do."  The 
constant  recognition  of  the  power  and  presence 
of  God  overruling  every  human  and  earthly  cir- 
cumstance is  ever  made  by  Joseph.  EUs  two 
sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  stood  on  either 
side  of  him,  like  memorial  pillars  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  affliction,  announcing  the  morning  of 
rest  to  one  who  stood,  as  it  were,  gazing  back 
upon  the  shadows  of  midnight  which  were  flee- 
ing away. 

The  arrival  of  his  brethren  is  the  next  strik- 
ing circumstance  of  his  life.  In  the  interview 
in  wh^ch  he  made  himself  known  to  them,  this 
recognition  of  God  and  not  Joseph,  as  the 
Author  of  all  good  things  to  them,  is  inserted  : 
— "  Be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves ; 
for  God  hath  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve 
life."  And  again  he  adds: — "God  sent  me 
before  you  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  de- 
liverance," to  which  he  again  afterwards  adds : 
— "  So  now  it  was  not  you  sent  me  hither,  but 
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Gob  :  God  hath  made  me  Lord  of  all  Egypt." 
Who  can  read  these  passages  without  being 
struck  with  the  steady  eye  that  ww  fixed  ou 
heaven, — the  jealous  dread  of,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, eclipsing  the  sunlight  of  God's  power  by 
the  moonlight  of  human  agency  ?     As  before 
with  Pharaoh  he  had  striven  to  attribute  to 
God  alone  the  power  to  interpret  dreams,  so 
now  be  tries  to  comfort  his  penitent  brethren  by 
referring  to  God  as  even  overruling  their  faults. 
We  now  reach  the  closing  soenes  of  Joseph's 
career  in  Egypt     Peace  and  prosperity  sur- 
rounded  the  faithful  patriarch.    Ja^ob  died; 
but  before  he  died,  he  bestowed  a  special  bless- 
ing on  his  favourite  son.     **  The  God  of  thy 
father  shall  help  thee;    the  Almighty  shall 
bless  thee  with  blessings  from  heaven  above, 
blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under,  blessings 
of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb ;  the  blessings 
of  thy  father  unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the 
everlasting  hills :  they  shall  be  on  the  head  of 
Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him 
that  was  separate  from  his  brethren."    Jacob 
died,  and  Joseph's  brethren  dreaded  lest  he 
should  now  avenge  himself  for  past  injuries. 
"  Fear  not,'*  said  Joseph,  "  for  I  am  in  the  place 
of  God.     Ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but  God 
meant  it  for  good,  to  bring  to  pass  to  save 
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much  people  alive.     And  he  comforted  them, 
and  spake  kindly  to  them." 

At  length  it  came  to  Joseph's  turn  to  die. 
The  echo  of  the  voice  of  his  boyhood  sounded 
round  the  death  chamber  of  his  old  age  the  last 
note  of  that  glorious  tune,  the  first  of  which  he 
struck  when  but  a  youth  of  seventeen,  in  the  re- 
cognition of  God  alone.  "  I  die,  and  God  will 
surely  visit  you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this,  land 
unto  the  land  He  sware  unto  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  ye 
shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.  So  Jo- 
seph died,  being  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old." 

3.  The  character  and  case  of  Joseph  are  seen 
at  a  glance.  His  disposition  was  naturally  vain 
from  conscious  inward  power,  and  circumstances 
early  fostered  that  vanity.  God  at  once  took 
His  child  in  hand,  and  gave  him  the  bitter  cup 
of  adversity  to  drink  at  seventeen.  Joseph's 
answer  seems  immediately  to  have  been,  "  The 
cup  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  ?"  There  is  no  repining,  no  complain- 
ing ;  he  seems  at  once  to  check  what  must  have 
been  the  tendency  of  his  peculiar  nature,  the 
inclination  to  protrude  the  instrument  before 
the  end,  to  make  men  think  more  of  Joseph 
than  of  God.  This  tendency  he  successfiilly 
checked.     **  God  was"  emphatically  "  in  all  his 
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thoughts."  His  religious  character,  under  dis- 
cipline, consequently  divides  itself  into  two :  an 
unhesitating  dependance  upon  God's  power, 
and  a  constant  recognition  of  it  in  all  he  said 
and  did.  His  reward  was  the  success  of  every 
plan,  the  realization  of  every  dream. 

Amongst  the  good  his  opposite  is  Moses; 
amongst  the  wicked,  Herod :  his  exact  paral- 
lels  are  but  few.     Abraham  is  something  like 
him,  but  he  lacks  the  simplicity  and  affectionate 
tenderness  of  the  Egyptian  patriarch ;  in  the 
latter  qualities  Jacob  resembles  him,  but  differs 
from  him  far  in  humble,  patient  reliance  on  the 
providence  of  God.    The  cords  of  David's  taber- 
nacle  were  bound  too  tightly  to  earth  to  make 
him  a  fair  parallel  to  Joseph.     There  was  an 
agony  and  a  struggle  in  the  career  of  the  royal 
prophet  which  we  are  never  conscious  of  in  the 
pathway  of  Joseph.     He  is  the  most  illustrious 
example  on  the  page  of  history  of  entire  reli- 
ance on  God,  combined  with  the  recognition  of 
his  human  relationships.     He  stood  upoi;i  the 
mountain  of  human  eminence,  the  sunshine  of 
eternity  glowing  on  his  brow,  his  eye  wrapped 
ia  the  calm  contemplation  of  Jehovah,  while 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  scroll  of  human  affec* 
tioDS  and  sympathies  spelt  to  the  last  letter. 
4.  The  contrast  of  Joseph's  character  with 
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that  of  Moses  tends  to  bring  out  the  more  salient 
points  with  greats  effect,  especially  in  the 
conclusion  of  their  respective  careers.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  life  of  Moses  was  denied  him  be- 
cause he  too  consciously  sought  it,  the  attain- 
ment  of  personal  greatness.  He  saw  but  in  the 
distance  the  Land  of  Promise.  Unsought  for 
consciously  Joseph  gained  his  heart's  desire. 
His  father  and  his  brethren  gathered  round  his 
own  home  and  that  of  his  children,  while  he 
had  the  power  to  spread  his  arm  oi  protection 
round  them  during  the  period  <^  their  suffering 
in  the  land  which  had  been  the  land  of  his 
captivity ;  his  conscious  aim  iiaving  been  the 
glory  of  God,  not  the  aggrandisement  of  hinaself 
or  of  his  family. 

5.  The  first  great  lesson  we  gather  from  the 
life  of  Joseph  is  the  treatment  which  God  vrill 
use  to  suppress  any  tendency  to  vanity  or  over- 
consciousness  in  the  objects  of  His  special  love, 
more  particularly  if  they  are  intended  to  do  any 
great  work  for  Him  in  aft^  life.  He  will  re- 
move them  from  the  sphere  in  which  that  pecu- 
liar disposition  will  receive  temptation.  He  will 
sometimes,  as  in  Joseph's  case,  break  up  an 
early  and  a  happy  hmne,  or  cloud  the  sunshine 
of  a  peacefol  boyhood  by  the  tempest  of  ad- 
versity and  calamity.    All  this  will  be  no  sign 
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that  God  does  not  love  the  being  whom  He 
thus  chastens.  The  contmued  safeguards,  limits, 
and  protection  of  a  happy  home,  are  no  certain 
or  necessary  sign  that  God  is  bringing  any  one 
of  us  through  this  life,  so  as  to  occupy  the  right 
hand  or  the  left  in  the  life  to  come. 

How  many  of  those  who  are  peculiarly  marked 
by  tiie  impress  of  His  Hand,  have  to  lament, 
in  the  memories  of  the  past,  associations  scat- 
tered, the  absence  of  those  strongly  influencing 
&cts  which  form  the  happy  dream  of  thousands, 
or  the  severance  by  death  of  earthly  connexions 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  journey  of  life,  the 
parent  who  might  have  guided  them,  or  the 
fiiend  who  seemed  born  to  direct  them. 

6.  The  next  lesson  we  naturally  learn  from  Jo- 
seph's history  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  suffer- 
ings as  appointed  by  God  .  They  wore  upon  their 
surface  the  appearance  of  injustice.  In  every 
trial,  humanly  speaking,  he  was  in  the  right, 
and  those  who  inflicted  the  sufiering,  wrong; 
and  there  was  no  adequate  cause  whatever  for 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  he  received, 
and  yet  he  bore  it  with  a  perfect  and  unmur- 
muring patience.  He  was  hated  by  his  brethren, 
while  over  the  reason  of  that  hatred  he  scarcely 
had  contaroL  He  was  sold  by  them  into  Egypt 
in  the  same  unjust  and  unprovoked  manner ; 
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he  was  driven  from  Potiphar*s  house  to  a  pri- 
son on  a  false  accusation ;  he  wEts  forgotten  by 
the  chief  butler  on  his  restoration  to  Pharaoh's 
palace,  while  the  butler  was  bound  to  him  by 
the  greatest  and  strongest  ties  of  obligation  and 
gratitude ;  and  towards  the  end  of  his  career 
there  appears  a  slight  misapprehension  of  the 
attitude  of  his  mind  towards  his  brethren  im- 
plied in  their  suspicion  of  his  continued  recol- 
lection of  the  evils  they  had  done  him.  No 
trials  are  greater  than  those  which  appear  un- 
deserved, or  rather  those  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  unable  to  see  the  connecting  link  between 
the  cause  and  effect.  It  was  of  this  very  condi- 
tion of  things  that  the  holy  Job  complained. 
It  was  the  very  peculiarity  of  our  Blessed 
Lord's  sufferings,  ^'Who  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  His  mouth."  The  very 
temper  described  by  S.  Peter  as  the  peculiar 
one  of  the  Christian  is  patience  under  ill-treat- 
ment after  well-doing. 

The  servant  of  God  is  constantly  placed  in 
similar  positions ;  he  is  called  on  to  suffer  from 
the  imputation  of  felse  motives  to  his  actions, 
the  constant  mention  of  some  human  infirmity 
in  his  acts,  over  which  he  knows  he  has  no 
control.  These  and  others  are  forms  of  trials 
apparently  unjust  which  fall  upon  him  j  unjust, 
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when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  their  proximate  causes.  But  while  the 
sense  of  injustice  is  painful,  perhaps  still  more 
painfiil  is  that  faint  gleam  of  truth  and  justice 
which  streaks  the  dark  charge,  preventing  our 
entire  self-justification,  Joseph  did  to  a  certain 
degree  injure  his  brethren  by  the  repeated  nar- 
ration of  his  dreams :  the  extreme  influence 
held  in  Potiphar's  house  may  have  given  that 
captain  some  handle  for  unjust  suspicion :  and 
the  necessary  harshness  he  used  towards  his 
brethren  on  their  first  appearance  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  might  have  been  a  slight  justification 
of  their  apprehension  that  he  might  treat  them 
severely  on  their  father's  death.  It  is  the  very 
hold  which  we  have  given  men  over  us,  which 
is  so  irritating,  when  they  visit  the  ofience  by 
the  extreme  censure  they  pass  upon  us.  If 
there  was  no  shadow  of  truth  in  what  they  say, 
we  should  take  refuge  in  what  is  peculiarly  a 
shelter  to  an  infirm  nature,  the  consciousness 
of  martyrdom;  but  the  world  is  wise,  and 
scarcely  ever  attacks  the  servant  of  God  without 
some  justice,  without  having  detected  some  real 
cause  for  the  application  of  the  censure.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  quite  wrong  in  what  it  does ; 
there  is  always  some  one  who  has  been  privy  to 
the  murder  of  Uriah  and  whose  voice  to  the 
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end  of  life  is  permitted  to  remind  us  of  our  in- 
consistencies, like  the  voice  of  the  son  of  Ze- 
ruiah  sounding  in  the  ear  of  David.  It  requires 
an  eflfort,  but,  nevertheless,  not  a  very  difficult 
one,  to  see  why  it  is  that  God  has  inflicted  the 
punishment :  we  have  at  least  deserved  frona  the 
Hand  of  God  the  very  correction  of  the  faults 
with  tvhich  we  think  man  has  nothing  to  do. 

7.  There  is  another  feature  in  Joseph's  cha- 
racter; uninquiring  and  childlike  trust.  An- 
xiety, questioning,  reasoning,  the  forced  sup- 
pression of  struggling  conjectures,  the  calmness 
of  the  brow  hardly  sustained  after  the  frown 
of  anguish,  are  too  often  features  of  the  faith 
of  the  most  earnest  Christians.  Jacob  strug- 
gled ;  Moses  reasoned ;  David  discussed ;  Zach- 
arias  altogether  doubted  at  the  Word  of  God; 
Joseph  walked  before  it,  as  before  a  mighty 
and  unresisted  impulse,  trod  in  the  sunbeam 
which  was  shed  upon  his  path,  as  one  who 
sees  neither  a  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  to  make  him  hesitate.  Our  religion  is  so 
often  a  matter  of  effort.  One  man  acts  on 
faith  at  last,  after  having  tried  everything 
else  and  found  all  fail:  another  lays  hold  of 
the  cross  of  faith  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  grasps  the  instrument  of  unaided  hu- 
man energy :  a  third  walks  steadily  in  the  path 
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of  faith,  while  his  step  falters  and  his  mind 
hesitates.  The  certainty  that  God  will  work 
all  for  good, — the  seeing  the  dawn  of  morning 
from  the  hour  of  midnight, — the  being  able  to 
detect  the  folds  of  the  wing  under  the  black 
shell  of  the  chrysalis, — the  seeing  no  single 
probable  doorway  to  escape  the  diflSculty,  and 
yet  to  oiake  no  effort,  but  to  feel  sure  that  God 
will  extricate, — ^to  see  Isaac  bound  on  the  altar 
and  yet  to  believe  that  from  him  will  spring  a 
multitude, — to  gaze  on  a  dead  tree  and  to  ex- 
pect to  see  it  shoot  forth, — are  signs  of  a  living 
faith  which  few  possess,  while  the  reward  is 
boundless,  perfect  peace. 

They  say  that  there  is  no  sensation  so 
pleasurable  as  the  entire  relaxation  of  every 
power  of  resistance.  It  has  been  suggested 
whether  the  act  of  dying  be  not  one  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  body  from  the  utter  inability  to  sus- 
tain the  muscular  action  of  life  any  longer. 
Such  to  the  soul  is  the  result  of  entire  trust. 

8.  Another  fact  connected  with  Joseph's 
history  is  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  every 
desire  of  his  heart  in  this  world.  Around  him 
at  the  end  of  his  life  was  gathered  the  sum 
total  of  earthly  felicity,  honour,  wealth,  posi- 
tion, and  credit ;  the  homage  of  a  nation,  chil- 
dren, brethren,  the  protection  he  was  able  to 
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offer  his  aged  parent,  the  power  to  forgive  vast 
injuries,  all  that  a  man  can  desire  he  had,  yet 
he  sought  none.  They  were  the  boon  of  God. 
He  walked  along  the  path  which  seemed  to 
turn  directly  from  human  glory  with  his  face 
to  heaven  and  his  back  to  the  world :  it  had 
brought  him  round  unconsciously  to  another 
gate*  leading  into  the  garden  of  earthly  success, 
which  God  opened  to  him  as  soon  as  that  suc- 
cess had  lost  its  influence  over  His  servant. 
Another  man  walks  with  his  back  to  heaven, 
and  his  face  to  earth,  and  is  soon  unconsciously 
entangled  in  a  labyrinth  which  leads  him  to  no 
open  gateway  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  Jo- 
seph reached  his  end  in  the  way  in  which  every 
disciplined  child  of  God  will  reach  his  earthly 
end,  with  a  mind  which  simply  valued  it  as  the 
gift  of  God  and  in  subservience  to  the  will  of 
the  Giver.  His  history  seems  summed  up  in 
those  emphatic  words,  "  Thou  shalt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  Thee." 

If  in  our  daily  path  we  could  entirely  trust 
God  ;  refer  all  to  His  glory,  and  derive  all 
from  His  grace :  if  we  could  say  in  reference  to 
every  joy  and  sorrow,  "  all  rest  is  labour  which 
is  not  in  Thee,  lio  labour  painful  which  is 
for  Thee ;"  all  would  be  peace. 
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Ps.  cxix.  25. 

"  Mt  80UL  CLEAYBTH   TO  THE  DUST  :  O  at7ICKBN  ThOU 
ME   ACCORDING  TO  ThY  WORD." 

I .  Thb  character  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
the  king  and  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  is  one  in 
which  80  many  common  points  of  our  own  cha- 
racters meet,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  u$ 
to  lay  hold  of  one  thread  of  the  loom,  and  to  draw 
it  out  from  the  others  and  study  it  separately. 

There  are  so  many  incidents  in  his  life  which 
at  first  sight  seem  to  conflict  with  each  othert 
SO  many  circumstances  which  attract  us  down 
different  pathways  in  our  investigation,  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  concentrate  our  thoughts 
in  his  biography. 

One  leading  idea,  nevertheless,  runs  through 
the  whole.     David's  is  the  character  of  a  man 
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who  had  intense  human  affections,  tending 
even  towards  sensuous  appetite,  while  to  a 
strong  degree  he  possessed  a  sense  of  all  the 
higher  aspirations  of  our  nature.  His  ear  was 
open  alike  to  the  blandishments  of  human  se- 
duction, and  to  the  trumpet  call  of  ambition  and 
worldly  success.  The  strains  of  harmony  and 
melody  floated  through  his  soul  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  mind  was  planning  bold  in- 
trigues against  Saul  or  the  Philistines  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maon  or  the  cave  of  Engedi.  He 
wept  with  all  the  yearning  affections  of  a  loving 
boy  on  the  shoulder  of  Jonathan,  while  he  was 
laying  plans  for  a  kingdom,  and  gazing  at  a 
crown. 

There  are  no  two  stronger  cables  that  bind 
down  our  tabernacle  to  the  soil  of  this  world 
than  these  two — strong  affections  and  high 
ambition. 

But  while  these  two  bound  David  to  the 
earth,  there  was  a  third  and  a  stronger  which 
held  the  royal  prophet — I  mean  intense  yearn- 
ing after  holiness  of  mind,  conformity  to  God's 
will,  and  the  attainment  of  the  divine  promise. 

Such  a  character  with  such  conflicting  ele^ 
tnents,  if  it  were  to  reach  the  desired  haven 
under  the  guidance  of  God,  must  have  very 
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peculiar  discipline  and  trials  all  its  own.  The 
influences  of  strong  affections  and  the  calls  of 
a  sensuous  nature  needed  a  check,  which  only 
the  stern  intercourse  with  the  world,  its  rough- 
ness and  severity  could  give.  Added  to  this, 
constant  memorials  of  the  fragile  nature  of 
human  affection  and  human  influences  were 
necessary  to  counteract  the  tendencies  after 
ambition  and  the  '*  seeking  great  things." 
David  needed  some  continual  check  on  his 
consciousness  of  the  praise  and  approbation  of 
those  around. 

It  will  be  therefore  our  work  to  see  how 
in  the  complicated  character  before  us  both 
these  checks  were  in  operation ;  and  in  doing 
this;  we  shall  hold  up  a  mirror  in  which  to  see 
ourselves  the  treatment  we  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  God  under  similar 
circumstances. 

2.  With  this  view  it  is  remarkable  to  see  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  Joab's  influence  over  David 
was  calculated  to  keep  in  check,  and  to  chasten 
the  infirmities  of  the  servant  of  God  :  the  par- 
ticular instances  in  which  Joab  is  mentioned  in 
this  connection  with  David,  are  the  following : 

He  is  first  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  three 
80QS  of  Zeruiah  who  followed  David ;  at  the 
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very  opening  of  his  connection  with  the  king, 
he  brings  trouble  on  his  tender-hearted  and 
conscientious  master ;  he  slew  Abner,  of  whose 
ascendancy  over  the  monarch's  mind  he  had 
grown  jealous :  David  did  not  dare  avenge  the 
death  of  the  great  general,  but  was  compelled 
to  satisfy  himself  with  following  his  bier,  and 
uttering  the  pathetic  lament  at  his  grave, 
where  all  the  people  wept  too — "  A  prince  and 
a  great  man  are  fallen  to-day  in  Israel:"  of  Joab 
he  significantly  said,  "  Let  the  blood  of  Abner, 
the  son  of  Ner,  rest  upon  the  head  of  Joab." 

The  influence  of  the  great  chief  over  David  at 
this  time,  though  not  so  great  by  any  means  as 
that  which  he  was  enabled  afterwards  to  exer- 
cise  owing  to  the  matter  of  Uriah,  still  hinged 
itself  on  the  infirmity  of  the  son  of  Jesse ;  David 
dreaded  to  offend  what  appeared  to  be  vast 
human  power;  he  dared  not  spread  his  sail 
and  put  to  sea,  trusting  all  to  God  ;  distancing 
at  every  wave  the  shore  of  human  refuge,  his 
eye  was  on  heaven,  but  his  hand  on  earth ;  he 
stood  at  his  mast  and  unfurled  his  sail,  as  if  to 
take  his  voyage,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
take  up  his  anchor  from  the  rock  of  human 
agency.  Like  his  great  counterpart  in  the  New 
Testament  there  were  times  when  he  left  the 
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boat  to  come  to  God,  but  his  faith  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  stand  firmly 
on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  UnUke  his  great 
contrast  in  the  Old  Testament,  Joseph,  who 
with  such  singular  simplicity  cast  away  every 
human  aid,  simply  to  lean  on  Jehovah. 

In  this  originated  David's  devotion  to  Abner 
and  dread  of  Joab ;  and  it  was  from  this  in- 
firmity that  the  son  of  Zeruiah  gained,  even 
before  the  king's  fall,  an  undue  ascendancy 
over  his  mind. 

Joab  was  a  clever  man,  and  had  a  keen 
knowledge  of  human  character;  he  quickly 
saw  the  sensitive  points  in  his  master's  dispo- 
sition, and  applied  his  lash  unsparingly  to 
them.  David  quivered  under  the  infliction, 
but  had  not  the  firmness  to  rescue  himself 
from  it;  he  lay  with  scarce  a  struggle  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  powerful  captain. 

The  next  great  incident  in  the  life  of  Joab  is 
the  ^Sair  of  Uriah ;  David  determined  on  get* 
ting  Bathsheba ;  he  gave  Uriah  a  letter  to  carry 
to  Joab  ;  the  letter  contained  his  death-warrant, 
and  became  the  final  and  clenching  point  in 
the  awful  influence  that  the  captain  of  the  host 
held  over  the  King. 

A  curtain  immediately  drops  over  the  in- 
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tentions  and  the  acts  of  Joab.  His  next  com- 
munication with  David  is  a  diplomatic  and 
clever  one.  He  sends  to  bid  his  royal  master 
hasten  to  take  Rabbah,  "  lest/'  as  he  says,  '^  I 
take  the  city,  and  it  be  called  after  my  name  :" 
thus,  while  appearing  to  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  King,  he  is  covertly  reminding 
him  of  his  own  enormous  power.  The  request 
for  the  return  of  Absalom  follows  quickly  :  to 
bring  about  which  Joab  has  recourse  to  the 
trick  with  the  woman  of  Tekoah.  The  king, 
ever  alive  to  the  possibility  of  finding  Joab's 
hand  in  every  occurrence  of  life,  said  quickly, 
^*  is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  with  thee  in  all 
this  r 

Absalom's  rebelUon  follows.  In  the  course 
of  it,  the  cursing  of  Shimei  called  down  from 
the  sons  of  Zeruiah  the  petition  to  kill  him, 
and  wrung  from  David  the  pathetic  appeal, 
*'  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Ze- 
ruiah?" The  memorable  death  of  Absalom 
succeeds.  Against  the  direct  command  of  the 
king,  the  proud  and  insolent  captain  slew  the 
rebellious  prince.  True  to  his  character,  David 
vented  his  feelings  in  the  agony  of  lamentation, 
instead  of  indignation  and  just  anger  at  the 
disobedience  of  his  minister. 
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But  the  shadow  of^  Joab's  influence   was 
growing    hourly    deeper    and    more    sombre. 
Heckless  of  the  monarch's  wounded  dignity,  or 
of  the  parent's  broken  heart, — despising   the 
one  and  laughing  to  scorn  the  other, — Joab 
insolently  entered  the  hou§e  of  the  King,  say- 
ing, "  Thou  hast  shamed  this  day  the  faces  of 
ajl  thy  servants :  now,  therefore,  arise,  go  forth, 
and  speak  comfortably  to  thy  servants."     Like 
a  child  under  the  lash,  the  king  arose  and  sat 
in  the  gate,  not  daring  to  resist  the  influence  of 
bis  tyrannical  servant.     Insolence  at  length  de* 
velopes   into   rebellion ;  and,  having   lost  his 
respect  for  his  royal  master,  Joab  does   not 
hesitate  to  aim  at  his  throne.     He  entered  into 
a  plot  with  Adonijah  to  seize  the  crown,  which 
was  to  have  devolved  on  Solomon.     This  me-, 
lancholy  history  closes  by  the  dying  speech  of 
David,  in  which  he  charges  Solomon  his  son  to 
remember  what  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  had 
done  to  him,  and  ''  not  to  let  his  hoar  head  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  peace."     The  dark  cloud 
which  bad  eclipsed  the  perfect   sunshine   of 
David's  life,  only  drew  up  its  trailing  fringe  over 
the  death-bed  of  the  tender-hearted  monarch. 
The  view,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  take  of 
David  is  that  of  a  man  whose  affections  are 
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oonstautly  thwarted  by  disappointment  in 
the  objects  on  which  they  are  placed,  and 
whose  ambition  and  desire  for  success  in  life, 
are  constantly  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  presence 
of  an  influence  which  destroys  self-respect, 
and  threatens  to  take  away  the  respect  of  the 
world.  It  is  as  if  David,  bent  on  reaching 
Heaven,  had  entered  a  labyrinth,  uncertain  a3 
to  which  of  many  paths  led  out  to  the  object 
of  his  desire ;  but,  having  committed  his  soul 
to  God,  at  the  end  of  many  a  self*chosen  path 
he  found  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  with 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  warning  him 
back,  until  at  last  he  found  that  path  whose 
end  was  peace. 

Such  was  his  position.  What  was  his  cha- 
racter which  led  to  this  position? 

3.  like  Jacob  and  Joseph,  so  David  in  his 
youth  showed  the  tendencies  of  his  disposition. 
As  the  one  showed  the  soft  faults  of  the  spoilt 
child,  and  the  other  a  slight  and  petty  vanity  in 
his  boyhood,  so  David,  while  yet  a  boy  keeping 
his  father's  sheep,  slew  the  lion  and  the  bear. 
The  deed  was  one  of  daring,  and  often  referred 
to  in  after  days.  But  he  was  not  simply  am- 
bitious ;  his  great  aim  was  to  stand  well  with 
the  world  around  him — ^an  intense  love  of  ap- 
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probation ;  he  yearned  for  the  approval  of  even 
his  enemies,  and  delighted  more  in  the  gene- 
rosity of  having  twice  saved  SauFs  life,  than  in 
the  victories  he  had  gained  over  his  host.  But 
this  was  only  another  form  of  an  ambitious 
disposition.  He  gained  by  the  Providence  of 
GrOD  his  crown  and  his  throne.  Continually 
interwoven  with  the  thread  of  his  natural  affec- 
tions was  the  above-mentioned  fault ;  his  num- 
bering the  people  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  reign  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
same  piinciple  and  to  have  been  forbidden 
and  then  punished  by  God. 

Thus  we  have  a  character  most  attractive 
and  respected  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  repre- 
sented in  David's  history.  All  his  aims  were 
generous,  all  his  affections  natural,  all  his  de- 
signs magnificent  and  for  the  good  of  others ; 
yet  they  were,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  God  would  have  His  own  child  only 
care  for  the  approbation  of  Himself,  or,  what  is 
equivalent  to  that,  the  approbation  of  the  holy ; 
nor  will  He  suffer  the  most  innocent  and  right- 
eous objects  of  affection  to  exhaust  the  stream 
of  love  which  He  would  have  flow  simply  to 
Himself.  When  yet  a  youth,  David  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  see  his  brothers  on  the  field  of 
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battle,  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  high-minded 
and  ambitious  boy :  he  left  his  carriage,  and 
ran  to  the  army,  and  on  seeing  Goliath  imme- 
diately demanded,  ^'  What  shall  be  done  to  the 
man  that  killeth  this  Philistine  ?"  He  was  at 
once  rebuked  by  Eliab  for  a  presumptuous 
spirit :  but  his  ambition  was  gratified — he  slew 
the  Philistine  :  and  inasmuch  as  he  referred  it 
all  to  the  power  of  God,  it  was  well.  The 
quarrel  with  Saul  followed  ;  and  the  shouts  of 
the  women,  that  David  '^  had  slain  his  ten  thou- 
sands," were  only  likely  to  cherish  the  flame  of 
his  ambition :  consequently  David's  check  came 
at  once  from  the  fatherly  Hand  of  God  :  and 
that  check  was  one  the  most  suited  to  correct 
his  disposition.  He  placed  himself  unwittingly 
in  the  power  of  a  clever  and  a  wicked  man. 
Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  was  privy  to  the 
dark  sin  of  David's  life ;  and  the  power  that 
this  gave  to  Joab  became  a  constant  and  ago- 
nizing check  upon  the  royal  prophet. 

Uriah,  the  Hittite,  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
gratification  of  David's  desire  ;  the  king  sum- 
moned the  soldier  to  his  palace  and  in  the 
morning  David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab,  saying, 
"  Set  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle, 
and  retire  from  him  that  he  die ;"  that  letter 
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sent  in  secret  became  the  bane  and  the  check 
of  ]>ayid's  after  life.  He  had  fallen,  and  the 
wicked  knew  it»  and  in  one  sense  he  never 
could  look  up  again ;  it  was  the  trial  exactly 
suited  to  bring  him  to  the  dust.  How  bitter 
and  pathetic  are  those  oft  repeated  exclama- 
tions !  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons 
of  Zeruiah  ?"  We  have  seen  how  the  power 
that  Joab  exercised  over  him  can  be  traced  in 
several  acts  of  the  king's  life. 

4.  While  we  see  the  fact  that  David  was 
constantly  influenced  and  his  earthly  happiness 
marred  by  the  tyranny  of  Joab  and  his  know- 
ledge of  David's  fall,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  almost  necessity  that  there  is  that 
certain  characters,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  per- 
fectly purified,  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
crucible  of  affliction. 

We  must  continually  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
object  of  God  with  us  is  to  produce  a  certain 
moral  result  in  that  perfected  whole,  which 
is  to  be  admitted  to  the  felicity  of  heaven ;  for 
this,  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues,  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  graces,  the  crushing  of  certain 
vices  with  their  respective  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion or  suppression,  is  necessary ;  without  these 
opportunities  being  afforded,  there  would  be 
a  danger  of  missing  the  glorious  reward. 

E 
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In  a  character  like  that  of  David,  the  grace  of 
humility  would  have  been  left  a  plucked  and 
withered  flower  far  back  on  the  path  of  life,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  continual  presence  of  Joab, 
whose  hand,  as  it  were,  nurtured,  though  uncon- 
sciously, the  lowly  plant.  We  soon  forget  our- 
selves, we  cannot  help  it.  No  voice  more  often 
with  syren  softness  decoys  us  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  lowUness  of  mind,  than  that  of  a 
strong  consciousness  of  personal  influence  over 
those  around  us,  and  where  this  is  exercised  for 
good  and  not  for  evil,  it  is  the  more  dangerous. 

We  rapidly  come  to  think  that  our  power  to 
influence  others  for  good  is  equivalent  to  being 
in  ourselves  the  centre  of  unassailable  good- 
ness ;  that  our  power  to  deter  others  from  evil, 
is  equivalent  to  the  opposition  of  our  own  will 
to  evil.  We  cease  to  lean  on  grace,  we  spread 
the  palm  of  our  hands  on  the  fragile  bulrush  of 
human  talent.  We  cease  to  look  upwards  to 
the  sun^  of  divine  holiness  dazzled  with  the 
lamplight  of  personal  perfection.  We  close  the 
shutters  of  our  chamber,  satisfied  no  longer  to 
seek  an  external  daylight  that  penetrates  the 
window,  but  to  be  content  with  the  flame  that 
consumes  the  oil  upon  our  table. 

5.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  avoid  our  influ- 
ence.    It  is  our  vocation  to  exercise  that  influ- 
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ence,  if  we  have  the  talent  for  it,  both  through 
internal  disposition  and  external  office.  The 
remedy  cannot  be  found  in  avoiding  the  call, 
but  in  that  very  cure  which  the  Lord  found  for 
David,  the  constant  memorial  thrust  upon  him 
of  his  own  fall,  of  the  scandal  it  had  created, 
and  of  the  possession  of  the  awful  secret  by  the 
keen-sighted  and  wicked  world.  This  will  be 
the  solution  to  many  a  difficulty  in  the  lives  of 
earnest  men.  Men  ask  continually,  and  this 
answers  the  question:  Why  are  the  good 
allowed  to  fall?  Why  does  their  fall  leave 
throughout  the  remainder  of  life  a  foaming 
track  upon  the  otherwise  stainless  waters  of  the 
deep  ?  Why  are  the  wicked  allowed  to  know 
of  their  fall  and  the  world  to  triumph  over  it  ? 

6.  And  this  brings  us  to  another  reflection 
connected  with  this  head,  namely,  the  necessity 
for  the  Church  as  well  as  for  the  individual, 
that  the  faults  of  good  men  should  be  known. 

There  is  in  man,  and  ever  has  been,  a  ten- 
dency to  extol  unduly,  to  elevate  beyond  their 
due  place  the  attainments  of  the  saints  of  God. 
It  is  natural ;  they  belong  to  the  world  of  sight ; 
they  are  seen,  felt,  known,  and  live  among  us ; 
all  our  love  for  goodness  and  holiness  naturally 
rests  in  them,  since  in  th^m  we  see  them  exem- 
plified and  expressed ;  the  legitimate  veneration 
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to  the  good  man  soon  oversteps  the  boundary 
line,  and  we  give  to  the  creature  the  homage 
due  only  to  the  Creator. 

The  Church  of  Rome  throughout  her  history 
shows  that  the  inclination  strong  in  the  days  of 
heathenism  and  philosophy  is  strong  still,  and 
the  faults  of  the  good  seem  permitted  to  float 
to  the  surface  that  they  may  be  seen  and 
noticed  by  the  world,  that  the  holy  may  not 
overrate  their  fellow  man,  nor  the  saint  lose  his 
balance  and  equipoise  by  the  undue  admiration 
of  his  fellow.  "  Trust  not  in  man,  nor  in  any 
child  of  man.'*     "  Put  your  trust  in  God." 

Such  seems  to  be  one  of  the  threads  to  be 
drawn  from  the  loom  of  David's  character  and 
circumstances.  There  are  other  points  in  bis 
history  which  are  replete  with  instruction,  which 
may  fall  under  consideration  at  a  future  time. 

Enough,  if  from  the  above  suggestions  on  tbe 
holy  monarch's  history  we  find  reason  to  bend 
patiently  and  humbly  under  the  result  and  con- 
sequence of  our  own  faults,  the  censure,  sus- 
picipn,  or  scorn  of  the  world.  We  each  have 
our  Joab,  because  we  have  each  of  us  fallen 
from  the  position  we  promised  or  professed  to 
hold,  and  the  secret  of  that  fall  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  one  who  accompanies  or  watches 
us  in  the  daily  path  of  life. 
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THE  EQUALITY  OF  GOD'S  DEALINGS. 

Job  XL.  2. 

"'ShAI.^    he   that  CONTENDETH  "ViriTH   THE   AlMIOHTY 

INSTRUCT   Him?   he  that   reproyeth  God»    let 

HIM    ANSWER   IT." 

1 .  The  character  of  Job  has  perplexed  many. 
While  the  patriarch  is  held  up  as  the  model  of 
patience  and  resignation  under  God's  chasten- 
ing hand,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  a 
certain  irritability  and  restlessness  in  the  holy 
man,  which  surprises  and  distresses  us. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  how 
frequently  the  similar  one  starts  up  in  the 
biographies  of  Scripture.  David  is  the  model 
of  purity,  while  there  is  no  saint  whose  memory 
is  so  stained  with  impurity ;  Moses  is  empha- 
tically the  type  of  meekness,  while  the  salient 
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point  of  his  life  which  attracts  our  notice  is 
extreme  irritability.  Manly  straightforward- 
ness is  the  leading  feature  in  the  character  of 
Abraham,  while  a  shuffling  trick  is  the  one 
fault  by  which  his  memory  is  marked. 

I  will,  with  God's  hel[^,  examine  the  his- 
tory of  this  apparent  inconsistency  in  Job,  and 
the  peculiar  cast  of  a  disposition  to  which  we 
may  find  more  parallels  in  daily  life  than  we 
imagine. 

2.  The  drama  of  the  life  of  the  patriarch  opens 
with  the  scenery  of  magnificence  and  affluence. 
The  foreground  occupied  by  the  man  "  perfect 
Mid  upright,  who  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil," 
is  relieved  by  a  background  crowded  by  chil- 
dren, thousands  of  sheep  and  camels,  hundreds 
of  yokes  of  oxen,  "  and  a  very  great  house- 
hold, so  that  this  man  was  the  greatest  of  all 
the  men  of  the  East ;"  but  there  is  a  final  touch 
given  to  this  striking  scenery  which  perhaps  is 
the  most  forcible  of  all.  Though  surrounded  in 
abundance  by  the  gifts  of  a  munificent  Provi- 
dence, Job  was  continually  and  humbly  con- 
scious of  his  entire  dependence  on  God  for  alL 
For  the  holy  man  "  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  offered  burnt  offerings,  according  to 
the  number  of  all  his  absent  children,  for  he  said/ 
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It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned  and  cursed 
God  in  their  hearts ;  thus  did  Job  continually.'' 
How  striking  the  contrast  with  that  other  rich 
man  in  the  parable,  who  elated  with  his  crowded 
bams,  recognized  not  the  hand  of  God,  but  in 
the  meditative  hour  of  night  proudly  boasted 
of  coining  years,  and  looked  upon  everything 
as  by  right  his  own  ! 

Satan  challenged  God,  and  God  accepted 
the  challenge.     By  the  permission  of  the  Al- 
mighty the  evil  Spirit  bereft  the  patriarch  of 
all  his  external  possessions ;  Job  at  once  recog«- 
nised  the  hand  of  God;  ''he  fell  down  and 
worshipped :''    more    than    that,    he    recog- 
nised the  justice  and  equality  of  God's  dealings: 
without  goods  he  had  entered  the  world,  and 
the  borrowed  plumage  of  his  brief  life  he  was 
bound  to  drop  upon  the  soil  from  which  he 
took  it.     He  had  gathered  all  his  wealth  from 
the  fertile  bosom  of  the  world,  and  at  his  exit 
from  that  world  he  must  leave  those  borrowed 
glories  at  the  edge  of  the  dusty  grave.     It  was 
but  just,  ''  naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither,  the 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away," 
what  He  gives  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  reclaim. 
All  this  Job  freely  acknowledged,  and  **  in  all 
this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly." 
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But  the  challenge  was  repeated.  Satan  af- 
flicted his  body  with  sore  disease.  The  patriarch 
sat  down  amongst  ashes,  and  scraped  himsdf 
with  a  potsherd.  His  wife  advised  him  to 
curse  God  and  die,  that  is,  to  charge  God  with 
inconsistency  and  unfairness.  Again,  Job  vin- 
"dicated  Goo's  perfect  equality,  "Shall  we,'' 
said  he,  "  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  Gtod,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  In  all  this  did  not 
Job  sin  with  his  lips."  His  three  friends  came 
to  see  him,  '^  to  mourn  with  him  and  to  com- 
fort him."  "They  sat  down  on  the  ground 
seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake 
a  word  to  him,  for  they  saw  his  grief  was  very 
great ;"  and  here  the  curtain  falls  on  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  scenes  of  the  drama  of 
human  actions,  that  we  have  presented  to  our 
notice  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  draw  close 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  while  Job  from  enor- 
mous affluence  sunk  to  utter  beggary,  and  thus 
might  most  naturally  have  thought  that  God 
was  unjust  when  from  no  fault  of  his  he  lost  it 
all,  yet  instead  of  so  charging  his  Maker,  be 
patiently  recognised  the  justice  of  all  His  de- 
crees ;  he  nobly  and  fairly  won  for  himself  to 
the  end  of  time  the  proverbial  reputation  of 
being  the  most  patient  of  men. 
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But  now  we  come  to  another  and  very  diffe- 
rent scene  of  the  sorrower's  life ;  we  have  seen 
the  reasons  for  which  he  gained  his  character ; 
we  have  yet  to  see  how  his  conduct  appears  to 
belie  that  character. 

During  the  great  bulk  of  the  book  of  Job 

we  have  the  account  of  his  many  expressions 

of  apparent  impatience  and  irritability  under  his 

bitter  trouble.     **  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I 

was  born."    This  expression  of  irritability  is 

rebuked  by  Eliphaz,  who  bases  his  reproof  on 

the  perfect  justice  of  the  ways  of  God,  "  Shall 

mortal  man  be  more  jnst  than  God  ?     Shall  a 

man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker?"    Job 

takes  up  the  reproof  by  justifying  his  previous 

statements,  and  taking  the  line  of  finding  fault 

with  the  inequality  of  God's  dealing  manifested 

in  the  intense  sufferings  of  a  righteous  man, 

''  I  have  sinned,  why  dost  Thou  not  pardon  my 

transgressions,  and  take  away  my  iniquity?" 

Bildad  again  answers  him  by  an  appeal  to  God's 

fairness,  **  Doth  God  pervert  judgment,  or  doth 

the  Almighty  pervert  justice?"    Throughout 

the  whole  of  the  ensuing  conversations  between 

Job  and  his  friends,  the  great  burthen  of  all 

their  respective  statements  is  the  justice  or  in^ 

justice  of  God's  treatment  to  Job,  wound  up 

by  that  magnificent  description  given  by  the 
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Almighty,  of  His  own  power  manifested  in  th 
works  of  creation,  which  should  alone  be  snffi 
dent  to  hush  the  voice  of  a  mortal,  and  fro 
the  conviction  of  the  measureless  distance  be- 
tween the  creature  and  the  Creator,  lead  tb 
former  to  acquiesce  without  hesitation  in  tb 
will  of  the  Almighty.  To  this  statement  Job 
jdelds,  "  I  know  that  Thou  canst  do  everything : 
I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee,  wherefore  I  ab- 
hor myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

Job  is  thus  brought  before  our  attention  as 
a  man  deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  com- 
mon fairness,  and  a  dread  at  seeing  success 
awarded  to  the  wicked,  and  adversity  to  the 
good.  His  own  case  fell  under  the  latter  clause, 
and  with  no  selfish  or  interested  view  he  makes 
his  own  position  the  opportunity  of  impugning 
God's  providence. 

3.  The  leading  inconsistency  which  we  have 
to  reconcile  is  the  fact  that  God  should  have 
suspended  the  law  of  His  moral  kingdom '  in 
Job's  case,  and  awarded  suffering  to  the  righ- 
teous. But  if  we  look  a  little  deeper  we  shall 
see  at  once  that  that  very  fairness  and  justice 
of  God  were  vindicated  and  asserted,  not  in- 
fringed, in  Job's  case ;  a  challenge  had  been 
made  by  Satan  which  impugned  the  justiQ^  of 
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God's  estimate  of  His  servant  in  heaping  upon 
him  so  many  and  such  abundant  blessings. 
No  test  could  have  been  more  severe  than  that 
to  which  Job  was  put,  and  in  the  end  the  en>- 
tire  and  humble  submission  of  the  patriarch  to 
the  will  of  his  Maker  declared  beyond  contro- 
versy the  justice  of  God's  estimate  of  His 
servant,  and  manifested  before  Satan  and  the 
world  the  power  of  saving  grace. 

The  object  of  God  is  not  simply  the  reward 
of  the  good  by  prosperity  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  but  it  is  also  the  vindication  of 
His  grace  and  power  by  the  subjection  of  man  to 
His  will,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  sanctity 
of  His  elect.  To  think  otherwise  is  a  limited 
and  a  narrow  view  of  the  law  of  God's  kingdom. 

4.  The  second  great  apparent  inconsistency  in 
this  story  is  the  seeming  contradiction  of  much 
of  Job's  life  to  the  character  given  of  him,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  character  of 
the  man  is  generally  not  the  upper  surface 
which  catches  the  eye.  It  is  not  the  irritated 
waves  and  billows  of  the  sea,  but  that  vast  belt 
of  vraters  which  girdle  the  earth  below  the  ever 
moving  and  heavmg  bosom  of  the  deep,  calm 
alike  in  the  lull  and  in  the  storm  which  consti- 
tutes the  nature  of  the  ocean. 
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That  under  current  of  a  man's  will  and  ways 
is  the  result  of  many  a  contradiction  to  his 
natural  disposition,  and  he  does  not  deserve  the 
title  of  a  peculiar  character  until  he  has  vindi- 
cated his  right  to  it  by  overcoming  the  influ- 
ences which  are  contradictory  to  it.  The 
natural  tendency  of  Job,  as  we  see  in  the  open- 
ing chapter,  was  evidently  that  of  patient  trust 
in  God  ;  it  needed  the  contradiction  of  circum- 
stances most  adverse  to  that  disposition  to  test 
and  confirm  its  tendency.  Job  received  the 
contradiction  and  triumphed  over  it,  for  the 
distinctive  feature  of  his  character  is  an  in- 
tense sense  of  the  Divine  rule  of  fairness  and 
impartiaUty,  eveiy  event  that  occurred  to  him 
was  an  apparent  violation  of  that  rule,  yet  in 
the  end  he  declared  in  more  forcible  terms  than 
ever  his  conviction  of  the  fairness  and  justice 
of  the  Creator. 

5.  Now  let  us  apply  to  our  daily  life  the 
practical  and  striking  rules  we  gather  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  character. 

In  one  sense  Job  is  seen  in  striking  contrast 
with  our  blessed  Lord,  who  while,  like  the 
patriarch,  He  was  called  upon  to  suffer,  ^'  hav- 
ing done  no  sin,"  never  deviated  for  a  moment 
as  Job  did  into  the  by-paths  of  doubt  as  to 
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God's  holiness,  indeed  He  could  not,  for 
"  though  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are. 
He  was  yet  without  sin." 

The  leading  lesson  we  gather  from  Job  is 
this.    We  little  know  the  reason  and  cause 
of  God's  dealing  with  us ;  we  see  the  hand* 
writing  on  the  wall,  but  we  see  not  the  hand ; 
a  veil  is  dropped  down  impenetrable  between 
our  own  circumstances  and  condition,  and  the 
causes  proximate  or  remote  for  which  God  has 
placed  them  around  us.     For  all  of  us  there 
has  been  a  challenge  in  the  world  unseen  be- 
hind the  curtain  which  drapes  down  between 
our  birth  and  our  probation.     There  has  taken 
place  a  mighty  conference,  the  terms  and  con« 
dition  and  results  of  which  we  are  ignorant  of ; 
we  set  out  upon  our  journey,  and  kjiow  not 
that  we  are  the  objects  of  earnest  effort  from 
hoth  parties  concerned  in  that  challenge.     A 
thousand  reasons,  unknown  to  us,  may  have 
inade  God  and  Satan  strive  for  our  soul  in 
&  peculiar  manner ;  some  high  station  that  we 
^e  to  hold ;  some  post  of  influence,  making 
example  important ;  some  single  human  being, 
whose  watchful  eye  will  be  fixed  on  the  consis- 
tency of  our  walks ;  some  peculiar  exercise  of 
the  power  of  grace,  of  which  our  soul  is  to  be 
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the  scenery;  some  hitherto  untried  weapon 
from  the  armoury  of  heaven,  whose  whet  and 
temper  are  to  be  tested  upon  us ;  some  mighty 
intercession,  pleaded  by  friends ;  some  trait  ol 
disposition,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  young 
ruler,  attracts  the  love  of  Christ  ;  all,  or  any 
of  these,  may  be  the  causes  of  violent  tempta- 
tions, of  mighty  aids,  and  of  bitter  trials, 
which  seem  undeserved.  We  know  nothing  of 
these  remote  and  hidden  causes ;  we  only  shall 
know  them  and  understand  them,  when  at  the 
end  of  the  world  the  handwriting  is  interpreted. 
We  are  inclined  to  blame  God's  fairness ;  we 
think  ourselves  harshly  treated.  But  God  is 
fair ;  He  is  just.  But  it  is  in  the  whole  and 
complete  fulfilment  of  His  scheme,  that  that 
fairness  is  to  be  manifested,  in  the  integrity  of 
the  drama,  not  in  the  isolated  scenes. 

A  man  undertakes  to  guide  a  blind  wanderer 
through  a  valley  safe  to  his  home ;  one  with 
open  eyes  walks  by  their  side,  and  notices  such 
a  deviation  from  the  path  that  led  direct  towards 
the  home,  that  he  declares  the  guide  is  not  ful- 
filling his  undertaking.  Another  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  sees  to  the  end  of  the  road,  and 
clearly  perceives  that  the  deviation  was  a  ne- 
cessary movement,  to  avoid  a  pathless  tract, 
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the  pitfall,  or  the  snare.  To  Him  Who  sees 
all  to  the  end  every  movement  is  consistent; 
he  who  in  the  valley  but  sees  the  deviation,  ac- 
cuses the  guide  of  inconsistency. 

In  Job's  case,  and  in  the  cases  amongst  us,  the 
trial  which  seems  more  than  anything  else  to 
break  down  the  impression  of  God's  fair  deal- 
ing, will  be  seen  at  the  end  to  be  the  very  proof 
and  illustration  of  it. 

Let  us  take  some  illustrations  of  this  from 
the  daily  path  of  common  life. 

a.  There  is  a  man  who  has  led  a  blameless 
youth,  an  innocent  childhood,  and  a  simple  and 
unoffending  manhood;  He  walks  softly  along 
the  path  of  his  prosperity,  and  treads  anxiously 
over  the  heights  of  his  success ;  no  pride  nor 
arrogance  mark  his  voice  or  manner,  and  he 
receives  with  humility  the  gifts  of  a  merciful 
God  ;  he  continues  in  this  way  for  thirty  or 
forty  years,  and  all  men  declare  that  he  de- 
serves his  prosperity,  and  does  not  need 
discipline. 

On  a  sudden,  from  the  wilderness  rises  the 
wild  blast  of  adversity ;  his  children  die,  or 
they  turn  out  ill ;  his  health  breaks  down  pre- 
maturely, or  his  estate  fails  him.  Men  look 
on  in  surprise,  and  declare,  or  if  they  do  not 
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declare,  have  a  latent  impression,  that  God 
is  unjust.  But  there  are  two  ways  in  whicfa 
the  charge  should  be  repelled :  Satan  ms^  hare 
challenged  in  the  unseen  world  the  steadfest- 
ness  of  the  man  under  apparently  causeless 
chastisement ;  God  has  passed  His  word,  has 
set  His  seal,  and  must  vindicate  them  ;  or  may 
be  there  is  some  lurking  fault,  unknown  alike 
to  himself  and  to  those  who  observe  him,  which 
needs  correction  and  eradication.  God's  real 
justice  and  equality  will  at  the  last  day  be  pe- 
culiarly vindicated  by  what  seems  to  us  now 
to  be  their  most  unanswerable  contradictions. 
Such,  to  a  great  degree,  was  Job's  own  case. 

b.  Another  man  is  violently  tempted  to  a 
mortal  sin ;  he  sets  his  whole  soul  heavenward, 
he  prays  against  it,  agonises,  fasts ;  he  gains  no 
apparent  answer,  he  makes  no  apparent  pro- 
gress .  As  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanitish  woman ; 
the  good  suspect  him,  and  God  Himself  seems 
to  class  him  with  the  dogs ;  others  around  him 
can  tell  their  experiences  and  successful  con- 
flicts, rapidly  answered  prayers,  frames  of  mind 
foil  of  assurance  of  holy  joy.  He  knows  none 
of  these,  and  he  is  inclined  to  accuse  God  of 
unfairness,  when  what  does  that  accusation 
come  to  but  this?      God  has  declared  His 
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desire  that  we  should  overcome  temptation; 
He  will  give  us  grace  to  do  this,  and  to  perfect 
victory.  We  have  used  the  appointed  means, 
and  have  not  gained  the  victory  at  the  time  we 
wished  it.  What  is  the  truth  ?  God  is  true  to 
us.  There  are  enemies,  whom  to  conquer  in 
the  skirmish  is  but  to  strengthen  in  the  main 
army*  It  consolidates  their  power,  while  it 
gives  us  undue  hopefulness;  they  are  better 
fought  in  the  final  pitched  battle ;  the  truth  and 
fidelity  of  God  will,  in  such  cases  as  those 
above  referred  to,  be  vindicated  more  truly  by 
holding  back  the  moment  of  success  till  the 
conquest  may  be  complete,  and  the  victory  final. 

We  cannot,  by  our  own  limited  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  God's  moral  kingdom,  judge  of  the 
consistency  of  His  actions ;  we  must  see  to  the 
end,  we  must  judge  of  the  whole,  we  may 
deeply  reverence  the  idea  of  His  justice ;  but 
the  very  man  that  does  this,  is  the  man  who  is 
most  tempted  to  look  with  an  over  keen  and 
curious  eye  into  the  parts  of  that  justice,  and 
hastily  condemn  it.  This  was  just  what  Job 
did,  and  hence  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  a 
man,  who  deeply  respected  a  principle,  yet. 
being  the  very  one  in  act  to  violate  it. 

6.  Before  we  leave  this  practical  view  of  the 
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position  of  Job,  it  would  be  well  to  press 
strongly  the  consolation  that  his  case  offers 
to  a  class  which,  though  not  comparatively  a 
lai^  one,  yet  contains  many  who  reap  a  har- 
vest of  bitter  herbs,  when  they  have  only  x8own 
wheat.  There  are  some  whose  early  life  has 
been  pure  and  blameless, — against  whom  the 
breath  of  scandal  has  never  been  blown ;  and 
yet  sometimes  in  the  end  of  life,  or  sonietimes 
in  the  course  of  it,  they  lie  heavily  oppressed 
by  the  darkest  clouds  of  God's  wrath, — the 
mind  shattered  or  ^impaired ;  the  jewel  of  rea- 
son dull  and  rayless ;  the  desertion  of  those  on 
whom  they  depended ;  the  break-up  of  an 
earthly  home  ;  the  ail-but  visible  presence  of  a 
Satanic  tempter, — all  these  are  forms  of  that 
untoward,  inexplicable  sorrow  with  which  God 
sometimes  visits  His  own.  What  comfort  may 
not  such  mourners  take  by  wrapping  them- 
selves in  the  mantle  of  their  grief,  sitting  on 
the  stone  in  the  evening  by  the  three  friends  of 
Job,  and  gazing  for  instruction  on  the  man 
whom  GrOD  has  afflicted.  Their  case  may  be 
inexplicable ;  it  may  seem  to  offer  no  connect- 
ing link  between  moral  cause  and  effect ;  but 
the  key  to  its  solution  may  lie  in  the  story  of 
the  patriarch  of  Uz. 
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7.  But  the  next  practical  reflection  to  be  made 
on  this  singular  case,  arises  from  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  Job's  own  character.     He  be- 
gan with  implicit^  unquestioning  resignation ; 
his  after  conduct  betrays  impatience,  and  an 
incUnation  to  argue  against  those  who  were  ap- 
parently pleading  the  cause  of  God.     How  is 
this  consistent  with  the  attribution  to  Job  of 
the  character  of  resignation  above  all  other 
men  ?     The  key  is  found  in  the  last  chapter ; 
"  Now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee,  I  abhor  myself, 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."     He  ends  in 
the  same  key  that  he  began,  but  the  concluding 
note  is  the  last  and  deepest  of  the  octave.     At 
the  end>  his  resignation  was  the  result  of  deep 
experience,  of  profound  humiliation,    and   of 
personal  intercourse  with  God.     And  it  is  so 
with  us  all.     A  man's  character  involves  the 
whole  octave ;  the  highest  note  of  it  is  played 
in  youth — the  deepest  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
of  life ;  the  whole  is  played  together  in  the 
perfect  harmony  of  Heaven.     We  are  what  we 
are,  in  one  sense,  at  first ;  we  only  are  that  in  the 
real  sense  at  the  last.     Parts  of  the  intervening 
life  might  sound  like  a  discord,  when  played 
alone ;  taken  all  together,  they  are  perfect  har- 
mony.    A  man,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning 
of  life,  has  a  disposition  to  humility  ;  he  has  a 
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natural  respect  for  others,  and  a  distrost  of 
himself;  but  this  is  not  the  full  chord  of  re* 
ligious  humility:  it  shows  the  predisposition 
for  it.  There  are  many  events  which  are  to 
change  the  lighter  into  the  deeper  tones :  shocks 
to  personal  pride,  which  even  the  humblest 
possess ;  blows  given  to  self-respect ;  infringe- 
ment of  rights,  and  conscious  sense  of  injury, 
which  of  necessity  will,  in  proportion  to  their 
keenness,  call  forth  a  resistance  from  the  suf- 
ferer, which  will  at  the  moment  give  an  im- 
pression of  a  disposition  totally  alien  to  the 
natural  one ;  but  they  are  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  that  very  disposition.  The  young 
tree  which  has  grown  and  reposed  during  the 
calm  of  February,  and  spreads  its  budding 
boughs  in  still  quiet  against  the  evening  sky  of 
early  spring,  gives  an  impression  of  stability 
and  firmness  of  root ;  the  wind  of  March  up- 
heaves its  tendrils  to  the  very  surface  of  the 
soil :  but  it  is  to  give  those  roots  a  greater  sta- 
bility, to  confirm  their  hold  upon  the  sod,  and 
to  shake  the  sod  into  compactness  round  the 
fibre.  In  May,  it  looks  but  what  it  did  in 
February :  yet  in  the  interval  there  were  mo- 
ments when  stability  was  the  very  last  idea  we 
realized  about  it. 

The  essence  of  Job's  character  was  in  its 
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end.  In  the  beginning  it  was  nature, — ^in  the 
end  it  was  grace.  Nature  may  produce  the 
flower  in  its  uncultivated  form,  a  weed ;  Grace 
may  cultivate  the  flower  of  nature,  and  from  the 
hedgerow  transplant  it  to  the  garden.  But  it 
will  be  the  same  flower  still ;  the  rose,  though 
no  longer  wild, — ^the  woodbine  crowning  the 
lattice,  instead  of  overtopping  the  hawthorn 
of  the  hedge.  Grace  likes  to  finish  what  na- 
ture has  begun  :  fills  up  with  detail  her  faintest 
outline,  colours  her  sketches,  and  sculptures 
her  rudest  hint.  There  are  moments  in  the 
process  when  we  think  the  original  nature 
gone. 

8.  The  next  point  of  interest,  is  connected 
with  the  friends  of  Job.  Where  lay  their  fault  ? 
They  seemed  to  speak  for  God  ;  they  seemed 
to  utter  much  what  Job  uttered :  yet  God  ac- 
cepted Job,  and  condemned  them ;  nay,  more, 
they  seemed  to  say  but  what  Elihu  said,  yet 
Elihu  was  unreproved ! 

Their  fault  seems  to  have  been  this:  they 
argued  on  false  premises,  and  in  an  improper 
manner.  They  seemed  to  imply  throughout 
that  earthly  success  ever  implied  goodness,  and 
adversity  ever  impUed  sinfulness.  As  applied 
to  Job|  this  would  be  grossly  unfair. 
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Again,  their  manner  towards  him  was  such 
as  to  anger  God.  They  reproved  him  harshly 
and  undeservedly  in  the  day  of  his  calamity ; 
they  mistook  chastisement  for  punishment, 
and  they  imputed  God's  dealing  with  Job,  to 
Divine  retribution.  They  seemed  to  foi^et 
throughout  that  Job  was  eminently  the  servant 
and  the  child  of  God. 

It  is  very  natural  for  men  to  imagine  that 
they  see  an  immediate  connection  between 
great  calamity  and  great  sin;  but  our  Lord 
has  warned  us  against  this  error,  in  the  case  of 
those  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell.  We 
do  not  know  the  causes  of  God's  great  chas- 
tisements and  afflictions,  and  some  of  His  hea- 
viest judgments  are  allowed  to  fall  on  those  in 
whose  daily  life  have  been  few  provocations  of 
His  anger.  Their  example  is  to  affect  the 
Church,  or  to  bring  out  new,  and  hitherto  hid- 
den rays  from  the  jewel  of  their  own  character. 
Sin  need  not  be,  except  remotely,  the  cause  of 
their  calamity :  chastisement  is  different  to 
punishment,  although  originally  their  root  may 
be  the  same.  And  then,  again,  it  is  in  Eter- 
nity, and  not  in  Time,  that  God  will  especially 
reward  and  punish  our  actions.  Job,  through- 
out all  bis  statements,  refers  to  the  future  as 
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the  scenery  of  reward  and  punishment ;  his 
friends  always  referred  to  this  world.  Herein 
lies  one  of  the  great  differences  in  their  con- 
duct :  consequently,  we  may  see  the  same  er- 
ror lying  at  the  root  of  all  the  characters  of 
this  remarkable  book, — an  effort  too  curiously 
to  look  behind  the  scenes  of  God*s  providen- 
ces, and  to  reduce  and  limit  the  laws  of  His 
moral  dealings,  to  the  same  kind  of  definite 
and  intelligible  laws  by  which  we  bind  the  sci- 
ences of  earth.  Neither  Job,  in  his  irritable 
investigations  of  the  moral  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety, nor  his  friends  in  their  presumptuous 
prejudgment  of  his  .case,  were  acting  according 
to  the  spirit  of  God's  people. 

Job  also  voluntarily  and  deeply  humbled 
himself  before  God,  which  his  friends  did  not : 
and  thereby  he  showed  a  condition  of  mind 
much  higher  than  theirs.  Censoriousness,  and 
the  love  ef  prejudging  human  actions,  are  feults 
which  interfere  with  God's  prerogative,  violate 
the  spirit  of  true  charity,  and  are,  consequently, 
faults  which  God  peculiarly  hates.  And  yet 
how  frequent  they  are  amongst  the  most  ear- 
nest Christians  1 

9.  Another  lesson  we  learn  from  this  sacred 
nairative,  is  the  power  of  intercession.     God 
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accepted  Job's  prayer  for  his  friends,  and  for- 
gave them;  how  consoling  it  is  to  feel  that 
''we  can  thus  bear  one  another's  burthens." 
True  penitents  not  only  gain  an  answer  to  their 
own  prayers,  but  also  to  the  prayers  they  offer 
up  for  others ;  and  how  beautiful  a  type  is  Job 
of  our  blessed  Loan  !  the  stalk  of  his  life,  as  it 
were,  had  been  crushed,  and  from  the  wound  of 
the  plant  had  trickled  the  healing  drop,  and 
had  issued  the  sweet  odour  of  the  power  to 
sympathize  with,  and  intercede  for  others.  Job, 
in  the  depth  of  his  calamity,  bereft  of  all  earthly 
greatness,  humbled  in  spirit,  and  taught  in.  the 
school  of  the  bitterest  experience,  gained  an 
influence  far  wider  and  more  powerful  than  his 
three  thousand  camels  and  seven  ''thousand 
sheep,  and  his  very  great  household"  had  ever 
given  him ;  he  had  gained  the  power  over  the 
souls  of  his  friends,  to  intercede  for  them  and 
to  get  them  forgiven.  More  than  this,  he  was 
God's  accredited  advocate  for  their  cause,  for 
the  Almighty  had  looked  upon  His  servant 
after  "  the  tyranny  was  overpast,"  and  behold 
the  work  was  "  very  good,"  and  He  bore  a  glo- 
rious testimony  to  Job's  condition,  when  He 
said  to  the  three  friends,  "  go  to  My  servant 
Job,  ai;id  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you, 
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for  him  I  will  accept.'*    Job  did  pray  for  them» 
'*  and  the  Lord  also  accepted  Job." 

There  is  a  beautiftil  connection  in  all  the  parts 
3f  this  sacred  story  weaving  into  one  tissue  their 
various  threads.  In  it  the  believer  is  beaten 
from  the  dizzy  hill  of  speculation  to  the  lowly» 
but  safe,  valley  of  practice ;  when  we  attempt 
to  understand  and  systematize  beyond  what  is 
written,  the  laws  of  God's  moral  kingdom,  we 
shall  fail.  Be  we  humble,  and  exercise  charity 
by  mutual  intercession,  and  we  shall  "  move 
mountains,"  and  "  hide  a  multitude  of  sins." 

10.  We  must  not  forget,  at  this  point,  to 
notice  the  great  similarity  between  Job  and  our 
blessed  Lord  ;  He,  when  crushed  beneath  Hid 
sorrows,  like  the  balm  of  Gilead  when  its  leaf 
is  wounded,  sent  forth  the  odour  of  His  sym* 
pathy,  and  distilled  the  healing  drop  of  inters 
cessory  prayer,  when,  from  His  hands  and  feet 
the  atoning  blood  was  flowing.    He  uttered*that 
prayer  whose  accents  still  echo    round    the 
chambers  of  eternity,  and  to  which  the  answer 
is  still  being  granted  in  each  remotest  corner  of 
the  world  for  those  who  have  sinned  in  ignor- 
ance, "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."      Emphatically,   for  the 
^orld  has  God,  as  it  were,  said,  'VGo  to  My 
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3ervant,  Jssus,  and  He  shall  pray  for  you,  for 
Him  will  I  accept." 

But  there  is  another  lesson  which  we  are 
taught  in  the  conclusion  of  this  striking  nar- 
rative. While  Gon  punishes  and  chastens,  while 
He  requires  an  atonement  and  intercession; 
He  longs  to  forgive,  and  He  strives  to  heal. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  venial  sin ;  some  sins 
are  sins  of  infirmity ;  there  are  failures  which 
are  consistent  with  the  state  of  grace ;  in  the 
catastrophe  of  this  drama  all  the  characters  are 
brought  in  forgiven  ;  God  and  His  people  are 
triumphant ;  Satan  alone  defeated. 

1 1 .  But  very  beautiful  is  the  end  of  Job .  *  *  Ye 
have  heard,"  says  S.  James,  '^  of  the  patience 
of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord, 
that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful  and  of  tender 
mercy."  As  soon  as  God  had  done  with  His 
work  of  punishment,  He  restored  to  Job  every- 
thing, and  the  moment  of  his  intercession  for 
his  friends  was  the  moment  of  his  restoration. 
**  And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job 
when  he  prayed  for  his  friends ;  also  the  Lord 
gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  h€td  before." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  only  spi- 
ritual blessings  that  God  gave  him,  but  a  ^  thou- 
sand yoke  of  oxen  and  fifteen  thousand  sheep  /' 
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his  reward  was  of  this  world  as  well  as  of  the 
next,  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.'*  The  life  of  the  saint  is  not 
cheerless  even  in  connection  with  this  temporal 
scene,  for,  to  the  man  who  fulfils  His  will,  God 
gives  every  earthly  blessing. 

Beautiful  type  is  Job  of  the  resurrection ! 
The  night  of  sorrow  quickly  overshadowed  his 
early  morning  of  prosperity,  like  our  brief 
journey  of  probation  and  trial  between  the 
cradle  and  the  grave ;  but  that  period  of  grief 
over  and  patiently  endured,  he  rose  again  to  a 
more  glorious  state  than  his  former  one,  his 
hundreds  became  thousands,  and  his  units,  tens. 

If  we  would  find  one  leading  tone  that  may 
become  the  key-note  of  the  tale  of  Job,  it  is 
this.  Speculate  on  the  causes  of  God's  deal- 
ings ;  complain  of  His  inequaUty  when  tested  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  puny  reason ;  sit  in 
judgment  on  those  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
and  we  shall  become  entangled  in  an  inextri- 
cable labyrinth ;  accept  God's  chastisements  ; 
bend  beneath  His  laws  without  inquiry ;  humble 
ourselves  under  His  mighty  hand,  and  He  will 
bring  us  out  into  a  path  which  is  lit  by  the 
light  of  the  most  radiant  morning,  and  at  whose 
end  rises  clearly  before  our  eye,  the  gate  of  the 
heavenly  city. 


V. 

C^ri^ttnaitf  iSap « 

CHRIST,  THE  END  OF  ALL. 

Heb.  II.  16. 

'*He    took   on   Hik   THE    SEED   OF   ABRAHAM." 

The  world  had  been  long  expecting  Jesus 
Christ.  By  vision  and  by  dream ;  by  pro- 
phecy and  by  type  ;  by  oracle  and  by  sage ;  the 
expectation  had  been  aroused  that  One  was 
coining  Who  should  gather  up  into  Himself 
our  entire  nature  and  give  it  back  to  us  im- 
pressed with  the  seal  of  perfection.  More  than 
that ;  that  in  that  assumed  nature  He  should 
accomplish  an  atonement  for  our  imperfections 
and  sins,  and  not  only  stamp  our  base  coin,  but 
redeem  it  from  destruction  to  be  re-cast  and 
purified. 

The  world  were  expecting,  more  or  less,  in 
every  cUme  and  nation,  this  advent  of*  perfect 
manhood ;  and  each  person  as  he  excelled  in 
some  peculiar  human  virtue  was  thought  to  be 
the  expected  Messiah. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  mention  of  the 
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comingProphet  is  clear  and  definite,  and  through 
each  hook  the  dawn  throbs  more  and  more 
clearly  to  the  perfect  day. 

He  is  promised  to  Adam,  Abraham,  Jacob, 
and  Moses  successively,  as  "the  seed  of  the 
woman,"  "the  blessing  of  the  nations,**  "  the 
choice  Vine,"  and  /*  the  Prophet  to  be  raised 
up"  like  the  lawgiver, 

The  Psalms  contain  repeated  references  to 
His  coming  as  a  man  born — suffering — teach- 
ing— dying,  and  rising  again.  The  perfect  Man 
is  in  scattered  members  described  in  the  book 
of  David.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  not  an 
impossible  task  to  compile  a  Life  of  Christ  from 
the  hints  and  shadows  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

In  the  Prophets  the  teaching  is  clearer  still. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  and  Malachi,  speak 
in  unmistakeable  tones  of  the  Incarnate  Groo. 
His  death  in  Isaiah  is  described  as  minutely 
as  His  birth.  His  extreme  sorrows  sadden, 
yet  beautify  the  page  of  Lamentations.  His 
atoning  work  was  sung  by  Hosea,  and  the  pre- 
paration for  and  object  of  His  Advent  are  the 
burden  of  Malachi's  prophecy.  Daniel  deter- 
mines His  date,  while  Zechariah  darkly  and 
gradually  adumbrates  some  of  the  heavenly 
signs  which  mark  His  course. 
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But  while  prophecy  is  thus  clear  and  gradual, 
type  is,  if  possible,  clearer  still.  Prophecy  is 
the  sculpture,  and  type  the  painting  of  the 
perfect  Man.  His  separate  features,  His  minute 
human  attributes.  His  separate  graces,  are  filled 
in  by  the  pencil  of  His  types.  And  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  Old  Testament  is  so  interesting 
as  a  preparation  for  Christ. 

Thus  the  expectation  of  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jewish  nation,  was  keen  and  high  for 
the  Advent,  and  each  leading  character  arretted 
attention  by  the  possession  of  quaUties  which 
separately  approached  perfection.  And  no 
doubt  the  expectation  was  correct  and  intended 
by  God.  Each  character  was  placed  in  the 
for^round  to  arrest  attention  to  some  attribute 
which  was  to  form  a  leading  ^  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  perfect  Man. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  God's  intention  to 
draw  out  separate  persons  from  the  throng  of 
Jiuman  nature,  and,  placing  them  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  world's  drama,  to  draw  our  atten- 
tioa  to  certain  leading  characteristics  which 
each  separately  possessed,  but  which  taken 
collectively  would  form  the  perfect  Man. 

Wisdom,  love,  justice,  generosity,  suffering, 
patience,  courage,  and  humility,  are  amongst 
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many  other  attributes  of  human  perfection; 
all  of  them  were  embodied  in  Chhtst,  and 
each  of  them  separately  exist  in  the  leading 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  from  the  beginning,  to  prepare 
man  for  the  Gospel,  and  especially  for  Him 
Who  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Gospel,  Jbsus 
Christ.  He  was  Himself  the  living  exemplar 
of  His  Teaching ;  and  to  prepare  men  for  the 
latter  God  represents  the  object  of  that  teach- 
ing in  the  lives  of  His  saints,  and  in  doing  this 
He  foreshadows  from  the  threshold  of  the 
world,  the  incarnate  nature  of  His  Son. 

3.  In  order  to  see  the  separate  elements  of 
the  human  character  which  were  blended  in  our 
Lord,  we  will  begin  with  those  four  types 
which  we  have  already  considered  during  the 
Sundays  of  Advent,  and  see  how  each  one  of 
them  represented  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  cha- 
racter of  our  blessed  Lord, 

Joseph  shows  the  characteristic  of  forgiving 
love  alike  to  his  enemies  and  his  friends. 

Moses  displays  the  legislative  and  didactic 
portion  of  our  Lord's  ministering  character. 

Job  foreshadows  the  completeness  and  in- 
tensity of  His  sufferings  in  body,  mind,  and 
estate. 
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David  suggests  the  entire  humanity  of  yearn- 
ing affection  and  personal  interest  in  the  things 
and  scenes  of  earth. 

These  four  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
perfect  Man ;  but  beyond  these  there  is  a  wide 
and  magnificent  range  of  human  characteristic, 
sweeping  in  a  majestic  line  from  Abraham  to 
Malacfai,  the  whole  of  it  finding  its  terminus  in 
the  birth  of  Bethlehem.  As  on  a  wide  and 
distant  expanse  of  a  landscape  here  and  there 
glitt^ing  sheets  of  isolated  waters  gleam  from 
amidst  mountains,  woods,  and  valleys,  giving 
life  to  the  expanse,  yet  each  separate  from  the 
other,  while  behind  the  objects  that  appear 
to  intersect  them  they  flow  as  one  stream  to- 
wards the  mighty  river  that  rolls  at  our  feet ;  so 
from  the  vast  plains  of  the  patriarchal  Church, 
firom  the  valleys  and  the  vineyards  of  Judea, 
from  the  barren  steppes  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
from  the  city  throned  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
Cedron,  from  the  defile  along  which  the 
proud  Babylonish  conqueror  led  the  captive 
sons  of  Zion,  from  the  dungeon  of  Babylon, 
and  the  palace  of  her  kings,  from  the  river  of 
Chebar  and  the  loneliness  of  Mount  Carmel 
gleam  forth  those  separate  characters  severed 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  whose  union  is  com- 
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pleted  in  the  perfect  Man,  the  Lord  Jbsus 
Christ. 

Thus  His  entire  obedience  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther was  represented  by  faithful  Abraham ;  His 
patient  acquiescence  in  death  by  Isaac  bearing 
the  wood  of  his  altar ;  and  at  the  same  time  His 
keen  and  sensitive  anguish  at  the  approach  of 
the  ghastly  hour,  showing  more  than  anything 
His  perfect  humanity,  in  the  plaintive  waitings 
of  Hezekiah  on  his  death-bed.  His  power  to 
aid  His  people  in  the  conflict  with  Satan  and 
mortality  was  shadowed  in  Joshua  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan  and  the  reduction  of  Jericho : 
His  Almighty  power  in  the  physical  mi^t  of 
Samson.  His  peculiar  love  for  and  fitness  to 
dwell  in  God's  Temple  was  prefigured  in 
Samuel's  early  childhood  beneath  the  sa<»^ 
roof  of  Shiloh.  His  priestly  ofBce  was  typified 
in  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  the  jewels  that 
represented  the  twelve  tribes,  the  names  graven 
on  the  heart  and  in  the  palms  of  the  hand,  in 
Aaron,  the  high  priest,  and  Eleazar  and  Phi- 
nehas  his  sods.  His  profound  Wisdom  found 
its  expression  in  Solomon.  His  boldness  in 
rebuking  evil  in  high  places  in  Elijah  before 
Ahab  and  Jezebel. 

The  aggregate  of  this  mighty  host,  the  cen- 
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tralinng  point  of  this  vast  procession,  the  nu-? 
cleus  of  all  these  golden  wires,  the  chord  of  all 
these  varied  notes,  is  Jbsus  Christ  ;  add  the 
som  together,  the  composite  figures  of  which  are 
borrowed  from  our  own  race^  and  the  product 
will  be.  He,  "  Who  took  our  nature  upon  Him, 
not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren ;  tempted  in 
all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin ;  know- 
ing our  frame,  remembering  we  are  but  dust ;' 
for  voily  He  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of 
angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham."  Obedience, 
wisdom,  forgiveness,  love,  power,  intercession, 
boldness,  reverence,  sympathy,  humanity,  pa- 
tience, guidance :  what  want  we  more  ?  "  Wor- 
thy is  the  Lamb  that  died  to  receive  honour, 
and  blessing,  and  power,  and  dominion,  and 
majesty,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

4.  Let  us  look  into  these  separately  and  see 
how  they  were  continual  foreshadowings  of  the 
Incarnation. 

a.  The  peculiar  characteristic  we  mentioned  in 
Joseph  was  that  of  forgiving  love.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  more  complete  and  exact 
miniature  of  our  Lord  in  this  particular  than 
Joseph  was.  Banished  by  his  brethren's  sin 
from  home,  he  became  a  captive  in  a  strange 
land;  he  sunk  under  a  &lse  accusation.     So 
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they  said  of  Him,  "  He  hath  a  devil,  and.  is 
mad.''  In  the  hour  of  afflictioD  the  friend  of 
the  imprisoned  butler  he  was  forgotten  by  him 
on  his  release,  like  Him,  who,  when  He  most 
needed  His  own,  ^*  they  all  forsook  Him  and 
fled."  Raised  from  the  dungeon  as  by  a  resur- 
rection, his  brethren  and  his  enemies,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  came  kneelii^  to  Joseph ;  he  knew 
them  though  they  knew  him  not ;  ^^  He  came 
unto  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not;'' 
till  on  the  floor  of  the  Egyptian  palace  chamber, 
he  said,  ''  I  am  Joseph ;"  '^  It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid ;"  they  thought  they  saw  a  vision,  and 
cried  out  for  fear ;  with  unearthly  munificence 
"  he  frankly  forgave  the  debt,"  and  "  abun- 
dantly" pardoned  all ;  and  translated  his  offend' 
ing  brethren  from  the  famine-stricken  homes 
of  Canaan  to  the  luxuriant  dwellings  of  Gosben. 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  in  My  Fa- 
ther's house  are  many  mansions ;  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you."  Aud  to  his  offending 
brothers,,  their  children  and  their  servants,  the 
message  of  Joseph  became  as  a  resurrection,  and 
Groshen  became  as  heaven.  Glean  the  furrows 
of  literature  and  biography,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  over  the  vast  field  of  human  | 
character  a  single  man  who  so  transcend^ ntly  I 
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and    luminoudy  expresses    the  idea  of   for- 
giving love, 

&.  While   Joseph  sets  forth  the   forgiving 
character  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  Job  peculiarly 
foreshadows  the  sorrows  incident  on  the  Incar- 
nation.    The  three  several  parts  of  man  are 
spoken  of  as  afflicted  in  Christ.     His  Body 
^' was  marred,"  and  '^  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions ;''  His  mind  was  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  an  unknown  sorrow ;  and  His  earthly 
estate  was  such  that  '*  He  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  head/'     And  in  all  these  points  was  Job 
afflicfed  too.     His  body  was  smitten  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot  to  his  crown.     His  rich  estate 
in  one  day  was  wrested  from  him,  and  his  mind 
was  torn  by  the .  sense  of  injury,  the  conduct 
of  his  friends  and  the  rebukes  of  his  wife. 

His  is  the  most  complete  instance  of  human 
suffering  which  we  have  on.  record,  and  so 
complete  is  it  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  but 
that  he  lived  and  that  his  life  is  recorded  for  th^ 
purpose  of  catching  the  eye  of  him  who  would 
study  the  anticipations  of  our  Blessed  Loan. 

There  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  mode 
of  Job's  sufferings  which  makes  him  a  remark- 
able type  of  Christ.  Satan's  challenge  pre^ 
ceded,  his  sorrow^  as  Satan's  challenge  in  the 
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wilderness  preceded  the  period  of  the  three 
years'  Passion ;  while  the  previous  affluence  of 
Job  reminds  us  of  Him  '*  whose  were  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills/'  and  '' all  the  beasts  of  the 
fore3t."  The  loss  of  Job  included  his  children, 
and  by  the  travail  of  a  patiently  borne  sorrow 
he  was  to  have  them  restored  to  him  again. 
The  Good  Shepherd  came  after  the  lost  sheep, 
and  carried  them  home  ransomed  by  His  sorrow. 

"  The  cup  that  My  Father  hath  given  Me, 
shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"  is  no  wide  paraphrase  of 
*'  The  LfORD  hath  given,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord." 

The  three  friends  of  Job  professing  to  serve 
God  came  to  comfort  and  ended  in  rebuking 
him ;  like  the  Church  which  God  had  pecu- 
liarly made  His  own  from  the  beginnings  to 
which  the  Messiah  came  and  they  rejected  and 
condemned  Him. 

He  that  took  bread  with  Him  "  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  Him."  The  sorest  trial  to  Job 
was  his  wife;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  his 
sorrows  he  mentions  among  the  keenest  the 
distance  of  his  family,  the  alienation  of  his 
brethren,  the  contempt  of  his  servants  and  the 
abhorrence  of  his  friends.  "Have  pity  on 
me,"  he  said,  "  O  ye  my  friends,  for  the  hand 
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of  God  hath  touched  me/'  Being^  but  a  faint 
echo  of  those  other  words :  '*  Is  it  nothing  to 
you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  Behold,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  My  sorrow." 
But  the  sorrow  that  most  keenly  touched  Job 
was  the  sense  of  injury ;  hke  his  blessed  Anti- 
type, whom  they  declared  to  be  mad,  and  to 
have  a  devil,  and  to  be  a  deceiver  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  sorrow  which  oozed  through  the 
nature  of  Job,  making  him  like  Him  who  was 
the  acquaintance  of  grief. 

c  "A  Prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise 
up  unto  you  like  unto  me,"  were  the  words  of 
Moses  the  giver  of  the  first  great  moral  law, 
and  on  a  mountain  in  the  desert  he  received 
the  law  of  the  two  tables ;  its  promulgation 
was  preceded  by  the  fast  and  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  lawgiver's  countenance 
shone  with  the  glory  of  a  present  God,  and  the 
law  once  given  and  ratified,  he  who  gave  it 
lay  down  to  die  alone  with  God  on  the  heights 
of  the  solitary  hill.  He  saw  but  had  not  yet 
entered  the  Land  of  Promise  for  which  he  had 
toiled,  and  he  was  satisfied.  The  tempter  came 
to  seek  and  seize  his  body,  but  an  angel  guarded 
it,  and  the  Lord  buried  it  in  his  own  sepulchre 
in  a  valley  of  Moab.     Such  were  the  charac- 
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teristics  and  the  accidents  of  the  great  lawgiver, 
clearly  by  thdr  mysterious  and  unusual  nature 
foreshadowing  some  great  event  or  sorrow  of 
which  they  were  but  a  type. 

We  look  onwards  to  the  New  Testament  and 
we  find  the  fulfilment  in  the  fast  of  the  forty 
days,  the  transfiguration,  the  death  chi  Mount 
Calvary,  the  travail  of  His  soul  seen,  and  '*  He 
was  satisfied,"  the  Land  of  Promise  redeemed 
for  His  Church,  and  viewed  from  the  lonely 
cross,  the  burial  which  baffled  the  nation ;  the 
angel  guardians  of  the  holy  Tomb,  and-  the 
resurrection  which  Satan  could  not  hinder, 
nor  the  malice  of  his  satellites  disturb. 

d.  Nor  less  beautiful  and  clear  are  the  foresha^ 
dowings  of  perfect  human  sympathy  in  David. 

The  deep  and  tender  affection  which  yearned 
over  Absalom  as  well  as  over  Solomon,  and 
wrung  the  bitter  cry  in  the  gateway,  "  would 
I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son  I  my 
son!"  even  though  that  son  had  driven  him 
from  his  home  and  kingdom,  and  had  striven 
to  take  away  his  father's  life,  finds  a  sustained 
echo  in  the  cry  of  Him  who,  nearly  in  the  same 
position  on  Mount  Olivet,  cried  over  the  guilty 
city  and  people  who  had  striven  to  eject  Him 
from  His  temple,  and  were  about  to  take  away 
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Bjs  lifi^i  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together  as 
a  ben  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings^ 
and  ye  would  not.'' 

The  sympathy  which  broke  out  from  the 
wounded  stalk  alike  to  soothe  and  heal  fpend 
and  foe,  rebel  and  faithful,  has  found  but 
one  eminent  instance — David,  and  but  one 
eminent  Antitype — our  Lord.  The  intensity 
of  human  sympathy  seems  to  have  been  the 
striking  attribute  of  the  Psalmist,  in  which  he 
prefigured  his  Master ;  apd  that  sympathy  was 
the  result  of  multifold  temptation ;  no  charac* 
ter  which  is  minutely  described  to  us  and 
stands  on  the  page  of  history  was  so  variously 
tempted  as  David. 

There  are  three  sources  and  principles  of  evil : 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  spirit.  Ambition^ 
sensuality,  and  scepticism  are  the  three  expre8«t> 
sions ;  and  all  these  assailed  the  son  of  Jesse. 

From  the  hour  of  his  combat  with  the  Uon  and 
the  bear,  passing  on  to  the  question  which  ext 
cited  Eliab's  anger  before  the  conflict  with 
Goliath,  then,  to  the  warring  with  Saul,  the  in«^ 
tercourse  with  Jonathan,  the  leadership  of  his 
little  troop  through  the  desert,  the  picture  of 
ambition  with  its  accompanying  talents,  is  re^ 
presented  in  the  character  of  David* 
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But  if  this  characteristic  shines  out  in  the 
monarch,  it  is  almost  paled  by^  the  sensuoos 
temptations  which  beset  him.  The  soft  yearn- 
ings of  domestic  love,  the  effeminate  tenderness 
which  broke  out  in  his  expressions  to  his  chil- 
dren, to  his  friends,  and  to  his  captains,  the 
story  of  Uriah,  the  dying  scene,  all  of  these 
and  many  more,  would  have  been,  taken  alone, 
enough  to  have  pourtrayed  with  singular  power 
and  minuteness  a  man  whose  absorbing  ten- 
dency was  of  a  sensuous  and  affectionate  nature. 
While  many  a  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  shows 
the  anguish  which.  Satan  cost  him  by  the  shafts 
of  doubt,  of  perplexity,  and  uncertainty. 

No  character  on  sacred  record  stands  out 
before  our  eye  with  such  deep  and  severe 
searchings,  with  inward  desires  *so  exposed, 
with  the  anatomy  so  dissected  and  laid  before 
om:  notice.  His  temptations  were  as  various 
as  the  lurking  corners  of  the  heart.  In  this 
respect  "  how  Uke  Him  who  was  tempted  in 
all  points  like  as  we  are,"  who  bore  on  Himself 
the  threefold  assaults  of  the  tempter,  and  ex- 
posed every  portion  of  His  sacred  Being  to  the 
shafts  of  the  devil,  in  order  that  no  single  child 
of  man  might  be  unable  to  claim  His  sym- 
pathy, and  take  shelter  mider  His  example; 
and  while  the  holy  king  of  Israel  sunk  beneath 
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the  attack  He,  the  Son  of  David,  *^  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth."  In 
the  width  and  depth  of  his  human  sympathy, 
and  the  unlimited  unrestrained  nature  of  his 
human  love  David  was  the  shadow  of  the 
Redeemer. 

e.  Abraham  foreshadowed  the  entire  obedi*^ 
ence  of  the  coming  Bedeemer  to  His  heavenly 
Father.  His  ready  acquiescence,  and  prompt 
execution  of  the  order  to  take  his  son  Isaac  to 
slay  him  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  aim  of  Him 
from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  Who  came  to  do 
His  Father's  will. 

There  is  a  simple  majesty  about  the  charac- 
t^  and  conduct  of  the  patriarch  which  im» 
presses  us.  Surrounded  with  all  the  power 
and  wealth  of  life,  with  a  mind  of  iio  ordinary 
temper,  and  a  disposition  which  led  him  to 
scom  what  was  low  or  mean,  raised  to  a  high 
station  among  his  own  people  and  in  his  own 
day  of  something  more  than  ordinarily  human 
elevation,  Abraham's , obedience  was  that  of  a 
little  child:  prompt,  ready  and  uninquiring, 
he  deemed  that  the  answer  for  every  question, 
the  key  for  every  diffic^lty,  was  obedience  to 
the  Win  and  Word  of  God. 

So  our  Lord,  when  His  mother  sought  Him 
m  the  temple,  and  the  soldiers  seized  Him  in 
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the  garden,  met  alike  the  claims  of  afiectioii 
and  the  injury  of  the  unjust  multitude  with  the 
reference  to  His  "  Father's  business/'  and 
His  "  Father's  cup." 

The  very  impression  which  is  given  us  from 
our  Lord's  peculiar  obedience  is  impressed  as 
it  were  from  a  seal  on  the  wax  of  Abraham's 
character. 

/.  And  who  can  avoid  semng  the  foresha- 
dowing  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  perfect  Mbjx  in 
Solomon?  The  minute  detail  of  the  wisdom 
described  as  his,  the  width  and  compass  of 
it,  and  the  close  attention  to  detail,  remind  us 
of  the  same  features  which  mark  also  the  de- 
scription of  David's  temptations  and  Joseph's 
forgiven^s. 

Solomon's  wisdom  comprehended  every  class 
of  knowledge :  the  wisdom  of  practical  science 
was  his,  with  the  knowledge  of  every  tree,  from 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  which 
groweth  on  the  wall.  He  spoke  also  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes.  His  wisdom  was  metaphysical  and  phi* 
losophic.  For  "  he  spoke  three  thousand  pro- 
verbs, and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.'' 
It  was  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  litera.^ 
ture  and  traditions  of  the  ancient  world,  for 
his  wisdom  ^^  excelled  the  wisdom  of.aU  the 
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mea  of  the  east  oouotry,  and  all  the  wisdom  of 

It  was  practical,  for  in  the  decision  on  the 
harlot's  child  all  Israel  beard  of  the  judgment 
which  the  king  had  judged,  '-  and  they  feared^ 
the  kii^,  for  they  saw  the  wisdom  of  GO0  wus 
in  him  to  do  judgment/' 

It  embraced  every  ioQetnber  of  the  form  of 
wisdom,  practical,  moral,  metapbysical,  and 
Uterary.  In  the  completeness  of  this  descrip- 
tion, there  is  no  faint  foreshadowing  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Him  Who  was  ''  the  Word,"  and 
*'  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature  :"  the  might  and 
tmth  of  Whose  answers  perplexing  the  doc- 
tors and  silencing  the  cavillers  in  the  temple 
wrung  from  the  people  the  expression,  '^  Never 
man  spake  Uke  this  man:"  a  wisdom  which 
embraced  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the 
heart  of  man  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount; 
while  it  embraced  within  its  range  '*  the  Ulies 
of  the  field"  and  ''  the  ravens  of  the  air." 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Solomon's  wisdom 
is  as  striking  a  foreshadowing  of  the  coming 
of  the  perfect  Manias  the  comprehensiveness  of 
Abraham's  obedience  or  Job's  sorrows.  And 
it  is  this  very  comprehensiveness  which  is  its 
peculiarity  and  which  gives  us  the  impression 
that  the  king  speaks  of  Christ* 
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g.  And  very  wonderful  is  that  death  of  Heze- 
kiah.  That  the  man  "  blameless''  before  God, 
whose  aim  seemed  to  have  been  so  pecaliarly 
for  Gk)D's  glory,  should  have  turned  his  iace  to 
the  wall  and  wept  when  told  the  result  is  singular. 

The  fear  of  death  is  inseparable  from  mor- 
tality. There  have  been  saints  and  heroes  who 
have  striven  to  Uve  above  it,  and  have  cast  off 
the  coils  of  their  humanity.  But  they  are  very 
few.  He  Who  died  for  us  wrapped  Himself 
round  with  the  weeds  of  our  keenest  sufferings 
and  infirmities.  He  bent  low  beneath  the 
heavy  weight  of  the  dying  hour,  that  no  one 
of  the  band  of  travellers  which  approach  it 
might  feel  he  was  companionless  or  comfortless. 
All  may  say,  **  When  I  go  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  Thou  art  with  me.'' 

Otherwise  we  might  have  expected  He  would 
have  died  without  the  manifestation  of  a  feeling. 
As  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  '*  His  saints 
being  men  many  of  them  strove  to  die  like 
God  :  while  He,  being  God,  strove  to  die  like 
a  man." 

In  this  deep  and  unexpected  anguish  at  the 
approach  of  that  pale  hour,  Hezekiah  stands 
singularly  forward  as  His  type.  The  expres- 
sions he  used  are  sii^lar  in  the  mouth  of  one 
who  was  wholly  resigned  to  God's  will.     He 
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9f(ke  of  the  "  shepherd's  tent/'  "  the  weaver," 
and  ^'the  pining  sickness/'  ^'the  chattering 
L'ke  the  swallow,"  and  ''  the  mourning  like  a 
dove/'  And  what  single  man  whose  death 
could  be  recorded,  could  have  recorded  of  him 
more  minute  sufferings  than  had  our  Blessed 
Lord?  '^  The  thirst,"  the  faintness,  the  pain  inr 
every  limb,  the  sleep  of  the  watchers,  the  antici- 
pated division  of  all  He  chose  to  call  His  own, 
the  parting  of  His  garments,  the  spiritual  de- 
sertion, the  restless  night  of  Gethsemane,  the 
darkness  and  its  silence,  the  mockery  and  the 
insult,  all  are  portions  of  His  scene  of  death, 
by  which,  with  many  others,  He  so  suffered 
and  died,  as  to  meet  every  case  which  the 
human  race  could  produce. 

And  so  in  Samuel  in  the  temple,  and  Eli- 
jah in  his  boldness,  and  Samson  in  his  aUego-t 
rised  power,  we  find  foreshadowings  of  portions 
of  His  Humanity,  all  of  them  elements  of  that 
Mighty  Being,  which  in  the  aggregate  made 
"  the  perfect  Man." 

5.  In  these  characters,  their  distinct  individu-. 
ality,  their  vast  comprehensiveness,  their  singular 
humanity,  seem  to  show  us  that  God  put  them 
forward  with  some  aim  and  intention  beyond 
that  of  simply  recording  the  existence  and  ac- 
cidents of  certain  individuals.     Their  very  pre- 
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deace  and  walk  awake  the  conviction  that  some 
one  was  coming  like  unto  them,  hut  far  greater ; 
as  the  form  is  than  its  shadow,  the  antitype 
than  the  type.  The  interest  and  expecta- 
tions of  mankind  were  kept  alive  hy  these 
continually  recurring  expressions  of  striking 
characteristics.  They  lead,  like  the  figures  of  a 
long  procession,  from  the  closed  door  of  Eden 
to  the  manger  of  Bethlehem ;  and  they  echo  on 
from  age  to  age  the  words  of  paradise,  an-< 
nouncing  the  victory  of  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
until  at  length  that  seed  came  in  the  Incarnate 
QoD .  Christmas  Day  h^^me  as  a  sheaf  of  com 
gathered  in  from  a  vast  field,  and  hound  to- 
gether by  one  bond.  It  gives  the  antitype 
to  all  Scripture  biography.  It  brings  on  to 
the  stage  of  human  events  the  figure  whose 
shadow  had  been  cast  in  deeper  and  deeper 
colouring  on  the  succeeding  scenes  of  the 
human  race. 

"^  All  things  were  created  by  Him  :  and  He 
is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  con- 
sist. And  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  the 
Church :  He  is  the  beginning,  the  first-bom 
from  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things  He  might  have 
the  pre-eminence*  For  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell.'' 


VI. 
BOAZ. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  HARVEST  FIELD. 

Ruth  ii.  4. 

"BoAZ  CAME  FROM  BeTHLEHEM,  AND  SAID  UNTO 
THE  REAPERS,  ThE  LoRD  BE  WITH  YOU  :  AND  THEY 
ANSWERED    HIM,   ThE    LoRD    BLESS   THEE." 

• 

1.  It  is  remarkable  that  those>  who  stand  pro- 
minently forward  in  the  lineage  of  our  Lord 
according  to  the  flesh,  represent  the  varied 
calUngs  and  positions  of  the  human  race; 
as  if  He,  ^^Who  was  not  ashamed  to  call 
us  brethren,'*  had  woven  into  the  tapestry  of 
His  human  scenes,  threads  borrowed  from 
every  skein  of  life,  that  He  might  be,  as  it 
were,  girt  with  the  garment  of  our  humanity, 
and  consequently  be  able  entirely  to  sympa- 
thise with  us. 

Abraham,  the  patriarch,  lord  of  his  thousand 
wanderers  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  unites 
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the  nomad  races  of  the  East  and  the  feudal 
patriarch  with  Christ.  Boaz,  the  type  of  the 
religious  landowner,  moving  among  his  reapers 
and  his  cornfields  with  that  dignity  which  be- 
comes one  who  looks  upon  every  employnaent 
of  life  as  severe  and  rehgious,  strikes  out  his 
lesson  amid  the  underground  roots  of  the  Jesse 
tree.  Ruth,  at  first  the  model  of  the  devoted 
and  spotless  virgin,  then  of  the  modest  and 
obedient  bride,  joins  to  the  human  Nature  of 
our  Lord  that  portion  of  our  race.  While 
Jesse,  the  shepherd  of  the  Judean  wilder- 
'ness,  surrounded  by  his  successful  family  and 
throwing  open  the  doors  of  his  hospitality, 
now  to  the  prophet,  then  to  his  son  to  carry 
forth  his  present  to  the  ''captain  of  the 
thousand,"  represents  another  distinct  phase 
of  human  life  and  occupation.  While  David 
brings  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  illustrious  monarchs  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  Him,  of  Whom  he  was  the  type. 
Joseph  the  carpenter  and  the  blessed  Virgin, 
eminent  example  of  holy  women,  swell  the  long 
line  of  those  who  bear  in  their  hands  the  offer- 
ings of  the  human  race  gathered  from  every 
hearth  and  every  altar  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Him  for  Whom  all  thingis,  and  by  Whom  ail 
things  were  cheated. 
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2.  But  whilst  on  the  one  hand  our  Blessed 
Lord  received  into  Himself  according  to  the 
flesh  streams  from  every  source  of  human  life, 
He  manifested  again  in  His  life  and  works 
the  scenes  from  which  they  flowed.  With  the 
fishermen  upon  the  deep ;  with  the  tired  wan- 
derer of  the  world's  highway  at  the  well  of 
Samaria  ;  with  S.  Joseph  in  the  carpenter's 
shop ;  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple ;  with 
the  commercialist  in  the  feast  at  S.  Matthew's 
house,  or  at  the  table  of  Zaccheus;  with  the 
thief  upon  the  cross;  with  the  diseased,  the 
brokenhearted ;  at  the  death-bed ;  at  the  bier, 
and  at  the  tomb ;  He  reproduced  in  Him- 
self the  story  of  the  human  race.  And 
to  use  with  all  reverence  a  simile  borrowed 
from  the  well-known  imagery  of  nature,  He 
received  into  the  deep  unfathomed  lake  of 
His  Godhead  every  drop  of  the  deflled  and 
turbid  torrent  of  human  nature,  and  re- 
produced it  in  the  acts  of  His  humanity,  a 
shining  and  exulting  river ;  every  drop  purified 
from  stain  and  rolling  onward  to  gladden  and 
to  irrigate  the  rest  of  time. 

So  that  there  is  no  employment  in  life  but 
what  the  labourer,  be  he  monarch,  priest,  or 
peasant,  maty  find  a  practical  brotherhood  in 
Christ,  and  derive  lessons  of  instruction  and 
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comfort  in  the  hours  of  toil  from  Him  Who 
was  "  King  of  kings,"  "  our  great  High  Priest,'* 
and  "  had  oot  where  to  lay  His  head." 

3.  With  this  view  the  character  of  Boaz  is 
peculiarly  suitable  for  our  contemplation  at 
Christmas,  in  connection  with  the  practical 
lesson  of  the  Incarnation ;  It  brings  out  to  us 
the  high  and  reUgious  position  and  bearing  of 
''the  great  landowner,  the  mighty  man  of 
wealth,"  who,  as  he  ''  came  forth  from  Beth- 
lehem" to  see  his  land,  said  unto  the  reapers, 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you ;"  they  said  unto  him, 
"  The  Lord  bless  thee." 

The  leading  lesson  which  Boaz  teaches  us 
is  the  sanctity  of  every  earthly  occupation  when 
pursued  by  the  servant  of  God,  And  in  this 
view  the  sacred  biography  is  striking.  Two 
great  errors  are  common  among  us.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  religious  and  social 
duties  are  separate,  and  may  not  be.  united. 
We  make  some  lower  standard,  such  as  feeling, 
self-interest,  or  the  like,  influences  our  estimate 
of  the  works  of  daily  life. 

Every  work  of  a  man  is  the  subject  matter 
of  religion.  Neither  on  the  one  hand  is  religion 
desecrated  by  being  thrown  as  a  garb  around 
it,  nor  is  the  workman  to  be  ashamed  because 
he  recognizes  God  as  the  end  of  his  daily  walk. 
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The  real  greatness  of  any  man's  wprk  con- 
sists in  its  being  done  according  to  the  standard 
and  limits  of  religion ;  and  the  absence  of  con- 
sciousness or  religious  expression  is  no  sign  of 
the  unreality  of  real  religious  principle. 

Abraham  did  not  step  down  from  his  posi- 
tion as  a  patriarch  and  military  chief,  but  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  and  at  his  tent  door, 
with  the  spear  in  his  hand  or  the  cup  of  hos^ 
pitality  he  vindicated  to  himself  the  character 
of  religion. 

Joseph  felt  it  no  derogation  to  his  saintly 
office  to  wear  Pharaoh's  ring  on  his  hand,  to 
be  arrayed  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  to  encircle 
a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  to  ride  in  Pharaoh's 
second  chariot  marshalled  by  messengers  who 
cried  "  Bow  the  knee."     His  saintliness  conse- 
crated the  ring,  the  linen,  and   the  homage. 
Their  earthly  association  did  not  injure   the 
saint.     Had  Joseph  under  the  deep  convictions 
of  the  contest  that  was  going  on  for  his  soul  and 
the  desire  to  knit  that  soul  to  God,  retired  to 
some  lonely  hermitage  of  the  desert,  we  should 
have  had  no  such  example  on  record  to  guide 
the  walk  of  those  who  are  "  the  second  in  the 
kingdom. '*    He  viewed  all  these  trappings  as  the 
appendages  of  his  office,  not  of  himself.    In  the 
Silence  and  the  secrecy  of  his  own  chamber  that 
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ring  ma^  have  become  the  image  of  his  unioa 
with  the  Church  of  God  ;  that  fine  linen  floated 
before  his  eye  as  the  shadow  seen  in  a  dream 
of  the  glorious  dress  of  the  perfected  character, 
the  white  linen  of  the  saints ;  that  bending 
of  the  knee  along  the  streets  of  the  Egyptian 
capital  may  have  been  but  a  prefiguring  of  the 
period  when  angels  shall  kneel  to  the  redeemed ; 
and  Pharaoh's  royal  presence  suggested  the 
presence  of  Him  who  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever,  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings.  We 
need  not  cast  aside  the  badges  of  our  earthly 
station,  in  order  to  put  on  the  insignia  of  hea- 
ven ;  in  the  true  servant  of  God  the  office  is 
consecrated  by  the  character,  the  character  is 
not  weakened  by  the  office. 

And  so  it  was  that  David  did  not  cease  to 
be  a  king  when  he  became  the  sweet  Psalmist 
of  Israel.  His  harp  and  his  sceptre  were  able 
to  lie  together  on  the  same  royal  cushion. 
Daniel  did  not  drop  the  scarlet  robe,  or  the 
seat  among  the  nobles  at  Belshazzar's  board, 
because  he  had  to  leave  the  glare  of  the  lamp 
at  the  revel  to  meet  beneath  the  moonlight  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kebar  the  angel  of  God. 

In  this  way  the  character  of  Boaz  in  its  dig- 
nity and  simplicity  casts  a  singular  sanctity  over 
the  employment  of  the  farmer  and  the  land- 
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owner;  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  his 
coaduct  and  character  in  these  relationships 
will  be  interesting  to  the  student  of  human  na« 
ture  as  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  In  a  country,  a  large  portion  of  whose  po- 
pulation is  agricultural,  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  the  farmer  or  the  landed  proprietor  is  of 
no  small  consequence.  He  can  aid  or  hinder 
the  clei^man,  he  can  improve  or  deteriorate 
the  race  of  the  labourer,  he  can  elevate  or  de- 
press multitudes  of  those  around  him  by  the 
way  in  which  he  acts ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  to  a  great  degree  God  blesses  the 
crops  and  the  harvest  according  to  the  character 
of  those  connected  with  them.  And  yet  unhap- 
pily there  are  few  classes  of  English  society  so 
low  and  depraved  as  the  one  referred  to.  Vice 
in  an  almost  stagnant  and  putrid  form  creeps 
from  cottage  to  cottage  of  our  scattered  agricul- 
tural villages,  infecting  with  its  deleterious  poi- 
son the  farmer,  the  ploughboy,  the  reaper  and 
the  hay  binder  with  as  much  fatal  effect  as  it  does 
when  with  the  raving  torrent  of  its  multitudinous 
waters,  it  rushes  wildly  on  through  the  terraced 
factory  or  the  crowded  garrets  of  Manchester 
or  Leeds.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  better  than  the  manufactur- 
ing ;  they  are  wors6.   The  farmers,  as  a  class,  are 
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more  godless  than  the  factor.  In  their  worst 
developement  inert  infidelity  marks  the  former, 
active  and  inquiring  scepticism  the  latter.  In 
the  former  there  is  little  practical  recognition 
of  God  as  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
Creator  of  the  soil;  with  the  latter  there  is 
anyhow  a  hesitating  doubt  cast  on  the  moral 
connection  between  the  operative  at  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  This 
absence  of  the  practical  recognition  of  GtOD, 
so  painfully  seen  in  our  great  agricultural 
districts  will  be  suggested,  and  its  remedy 
supplied,  in  the  story  of  Boaz. 

6.  And  first,  the  position  of  Boaz  is  one  which 
silences  all  possible  objections.  He  was  no 
inferior  farmer  who  could  afibrd  to  be  religious 
because  he  had  not  the  opportunity'  of  specu- 
lation, **  for  he  was  a  mighty  man  of  wealth." 
We  are  told  he  came  forth  from  Bethlehem, 
and  entering  his  fields  said  to  the  reapers, 
"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and  they  said  to 
him,  "The  Lord  bless  thee."  There  was  a 
greeting  between  the  employer  and  his  work- 
men, and  that  greeting  was  of  a  distinctly  re- 
ligious nature ;  and  this  suggests  both  a  specu- 
lative and  a  practical  question.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  recognize  God,  while,  alas !  how 
many  amongst  us  of  a  similar  class  have  not 
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the  courage  to  acknowledge  to  those  they  em- 
ploy that  they  recognize  God  as  the  Source 
and  Author  of  all  that  they  possess.     In  fact 
we  should  almost  be  led  to  think  that  from 
their   way  of  talking  many  such  men  were 
ashamed  of  their  Christianity,  and  that,  their 
impression    is,  and  I  doubt  if  this  can  be 
contradicted  or  disproved,  that  the  very  last 
subject  that  should  be  referred  to  is  religion 
between  the  master  and  the  man ;  that  the  re- 
cognition of  it  implies  unreality,  mawkishhess, 
and  effeminacy,  and  that  it  would  inevitably  lead 
to  want  of  respect,  industry,  and  activity.    But 
can  such  men  recollect  the  connection  between 
God  Himself,  the  seedtime,  and  the  harvest, 
which  are  His  gifts,  the  cherishing  sunbeam 
and  the  rolling  rain  which  are  in  His  direction, 
and  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  soil  which 
He  has  created  ?  or  do  such  men  imagine  that 
while  that  connection  exists  God  cares  nothing 
for  the  practical  expression  of  it  ?    In  either  case 
the  Sunday  marked  by  attendance  at  church 
in  all  the  pomp  of  respectability  is  by  such 
men  simply  the  lie  given  to  the  actions  of  the 
intervening  week.     Have  such  men  forgotten 
the  sacred  tales  stored  in  the  treasure  house 
of  even   a  child's  memory  ?   of  the  predicted 
famine  and  plenty  in  the  land  of  Egypt?  of 
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the  rain  withheld  for  the  wickedness  of  Ahab, 
and  when  granted  on  the  prayer  of  Elijah 
sweeping  with  fertilizing  showers  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  awakening  to 
light  and  life  the  entranced  eyelids  of  the  soil  ? 
God  moved  in  both  these  scenes.  Have  sudi 
men  forgotten  the  descent  from  the  ark,  the 
rainbow,  and  the  annexed  promise  ?  or  have 
they  forgotten  the  magnificent  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon at  the  consecration  ?  *'  when  heaven  is  shot 
up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  because  they  have 
sinned  against  Thee,  if  they  pray  toward  this 
place,  and  confess  Thy  Name,  and  turn  from 
their  sin,  when  Thou  afflictest  them ;  then  hear 
Thou  in  heaven  and  forgive." 

No,  the  men  referred  to  are  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma  in  not  practically  recognizing  God; 
they  are  either  infidels,  or  believing  in  the  Bible 
they  consider  it  but  a  dead  letter.  The  example 
of  the  master  will  be  followed  by  the  man  ;  if  he 
puts  religion  forward  in  the  front  of  his  inter- 
course with  his  labourers,  he  will  set  the  fashion 
to  the  field,  the  farm  yard,  and  the  cottager's 
home.  The  foreman  will  own  God,  and  the 
reaper  will  "  catch  the  trick"  of  reverence.  But 
if  the  farmer  by  his  conduct  negatives  religion, 
the  contempt  which  he  pours  upon  it  will  bathe 
in  its  deadening  stream  all  connected  with  him 
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down  to  the  ploughboy  who  curses  his  Creator, 
while  he  furrows  the  land  for  bread. 

It  would  seem  as  if  such  men  imagined  that 
some  chance  hand  opened  the  womb  of  the  teem* 
ing  earth.  It  is  to  such  men  that  God  says, "  they 
did  not  know  that  I  gave  the  corn,  therefore  will 
I  return  and  take  away  My  corn,  I  will  destroy 
her  vines  and  her  figtrees/'  (Hosea  ii.  9.) 

But  in  the  stately  and  almost  sublime  inter- 
view  between  Boaz  and  his  reapers,  we  find  a 
practical  suggestion  also, — why  should  not  far- 
mers not  only  recognise  God  and  religion,  but 
do  something  to  realize  the  connection  between 
God  and  themselves  ?    The  words  "  The  Lord 
be  with  you,"  echoed  round  Boaz's  corn  field. 
Surely  it  might  be  possible  on  larger  estates  for 
men  mighty  in  wealth  to  have  the  bodies  of  la- 
bourers at  work  on  the  soil  gather,  if  not  in  the 
church,  at  least  in  the  barn  or  in  the  room  for 
some  few  minutes  of  public  worship  and  united 
intercession,  morning  and  evening;  and  how 
noble  would  the  condition  of  society  be  which 
would  make  it  nothing  peculiar,  in  the  absence 
of  the  shelter  or  the  roof,  to  kneel  on  the  bare 
hill  side,  to  gather  on  the  field  blushing  with 
the  hues  of  spring,  or  under  the  hedgerow 
bursting  like  a  swelling  treasure-house  with  the 
gifts  of  a  beneficent  Creator. 
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,  Who  can  say  what  the  efFects  of  such  united 
worship  might  be  ?  how  it  might  be  the  unseen 
cause,  the  still  small  voice,  which  unheard 
called  up  the  cloud  from  the  west  at  noonday 
to  satisfy  the  thirsty  land,  or  the  sunbeam 
to  warm  the  sod,  which  had  been  chilled  by 
the  storm.  Who  can  say  how  far  that  very 
prayer  was  the  means  of  averting  the  lightning 
stroke  from  the  head  of  the  human  being 
to  the  branch  of  the  oak?  Who  can  say 
how  such  an  act  if  performed  were  the  cause 
which  averted  the  wheel  of  the  waggon  from 
the  body  which  fell  beside  it,  or  turned  a  mortal 
into  a  curable  wound  ?  And  more  than  all  this, 
how  many  a  heart  may  have  been  convinced 
of  sin,  how  many  a  swearer's,  or  a  drunkard's 
habit  broken  down,  how  many  an  earnest 
yearning  after  heaven  caused  by  the  two  or 
three  who  had  met  together  ? 

We  sigh,  though  perhaps  we  sigh  in  vain, 
for  the  day  when  the  large  landowner,  under 
the  deep  conviction  of  the  connection  between 
religion  and  the  result  of  his  work,  should  beg 
the  clergyman  to  open  the  doors  of  his  church 
for  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer,  at  which 
some  at  least  of  his  labourers  might  gather, 
or  if  they  did  not,  that  prayer  might  be  offered 
for  them  to  the  throne  of  grace* 
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6.    But  the  second  striking  feature  in  the 
:^onduct  of  Boaz  is  the  care  that  he  takes  of  the 
3urity  of  unmarried  women  when  at  work  in 
lis  fields  ;  for  Boaz  said  unto  Ruth,  "  Have  I 
lot  charged  the  young  men  that  they  shall  not 
touch  thee  ?  go  not  to  glean  in  another  fields 
t)ut  abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens/'     It  would 
Eilniost  seem  as  if  the  young  men  and  young 
woncien  worked  in  different  fields.    How  lamen- 
table is  the  contrast  of  a  picture  like  this  with 
that  displayed  by  the  estates  of  our  farmers  in 
seed  time,  hay  harvest  and  corn  harvest.     I 
describe  no  uncommon  case  when  I  say  that  in 
many  such  there  is  no  consideration  of  morality 
whatever,  nor  care  taken  to  preserve  it.     The. 
girls  fresh  from  Sunday  school,  the  teaching  of 
the  long  winter  months,  the  deep  calm  of  Lent, 
the  religious  joy  of  Easter,  are  herded  together 
with  bands  of  profligate  youths  without  the 
slightest  precaution  taken  to  hinder  the  conse- 
quences.    In  many  such  cases  all  modesty  is 
broken  down,  the  barriers  of  purity,  erected 
through  toilsome  months  at  school  and  home, 
breached  and  shivered  to  dust.     The  hay  cart 
or  the  corn  sheaf  become  the  scenes  for  the 
assignation   for    the    lustful    evening  or  the 
guilty  night.     I  believe  that  no  clergyman  who 
knows  the  condition  of  hip  agricultural  poor> 
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that  no  religious  parent  who  is  concerned  for  the 
virtue  of  his  child  will  tell  any  other  tale  than 
one  of  horror  and  dread  of  the  effect  that  the 
hay  and  corn  harvest  have  upon  their  children, 
and  the  ruin  which  the  four  weeks  of  August  | 
can  achieve  on  the  temple  that  has  been  reared! 
through  the  eleven  foregoing  months.  Why 
should  no  care  be  taken  on  this  momentous! 
point  ?  Cannot  the  farmer,  the  landowner,  or 
the  foreman,  do  anything  to  avert  such  mon- 
strous evil  ?  Boaz  did,  why  cannot  we  ? 
Imagine  the  long  tale  of  shameful  and  miserable 
life  that  many  a  woman  wrecked  early  on  the 
quicksand  of  impurity  has  to  tell  upon  her 
death- bed,  and  too  often  connects  it  all  with 
the  first  hint  given  in  the  field  in  which  Gon's 
merciful  hand  was  most  singularly  manifested 
in  scattering  His  bounties.  Ought  not  our 
farmers,  "  mighty  men  of  wealth,"  be  they  so  or 
not,  to  have  some  compunctions,  some  passing 
regret,  that  their  land,  their  employment,  their 
neglect,  has  been  the  source  of  endless  ruin 
to  an  immortal  soul;  that  the  farmer  has 
withered  what  the  father  has  cherished  ;  the 
foreman  marml  what  the  priest  has  formed; 
and  the  corn  field  become  the  sepulchre  of 
what  the  Church  had  cradled.  Surely  some- 
thing could  be  done. 
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7.  But  there  is  one  more  point  full  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  Boaz, — his  consideration 
of  the  gleaners.     ''  Boaz  commanded  his  young 
men,  saying,  Ijet  her  glean  even  among  the 
sheaves,  and  reproach  her  not :  And  let  fall 
also  some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for  her, 
and  leave  them,  that  she  may  glean  them,  and 
rebuke  her  not."     So  she  gleaned  in  the  field, 
until  even,  about  an  ephah  of  barley.     Some 
farmers  close  their  gates  altogether  against  the 
gleaner,  and  many  are  strict  in  their  injunc- 
tions that  but  little  shall  be  left  for  the  poor. 
Yet  surely  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  when  genu- 
ine and    honest,   bring  a   blessing  upon  all 
around  them,  and  what  is  given  to  them  is  but 
a  loan  to  God,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  Me."     And  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  way  in  which  many  a  week  of  the  some* 
times  workless  winter  is  cheered  and  brightened 
by  the  loaves  of  leased  corn,  in  the  gathering 
of  which  the  child    has   been    able  to   take 
part,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  great  is  the  boon 
of  the  open  gate,  and  the  bountiful  hand  and 
heart  to  the  families  of  the  gl^iners. 

Qut  of  all  forms  of  oppression  to  the  poor 
in  connection  with  the  harvest  the  most  awful 
is  the  act  of  holding  back  the  corn  for  the  day 
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of  higher  price.  The  man  who  does  it,  we  are 
told,  the  poor  will  curse.  But  how  much  more 
tremendous  will  be  the  curse  of  Him,  Who, 
with  His  own  hand  having  filled  Nature's 
swelling  lap,  looks  down  from  heaven  and  sees 
the  mortal  He  has  created  empty  that  lap  in 
order  to  give  back  its  produce  as  his'  own 
niggard  gift  to  his  fellow  creature, 

8.  Very  beautifully  do  the  position  and  cha- 
racters of  those  who  precede  the  advent  of  our 
Blessed  Loan  vindicate  the  duties  of  their 
respective  positions  and  works ;  as  if  their  very 
relation  to  Him  made  them  fitting  .heralds  for 
the  truth  in  their  respective  spheres.  Like 
the  vanguard  which  prepares  the  way  for  the 
advance  of  some  great  conqueror  or  king,  they 
make  ready  the  way  by  telling  men  how  to 
receive  Him  Who  is  coming ;  they  scatter  His 
largesses  in  the  way.  So  on  the  field  and  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  palace  and  the  shop,  on  the 
silent  home  of  the  virgin  and  the  world's  great 
highway,  those  for  whom  He  was  born  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  scattered  the  largesses  of  the 
coin  stamped  with  His  image,  and  anticipated 
His  own  advent  by  proclaiming  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  the  lessons  which  He  came  to 
illustrate. 
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THE  STATE  OF  INNOCENCE. 

Gen.  I.  27. 

"So  God  crsated  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the 
IMAGE  OF  God  created  He  him  ;  male  and  female 
created  He  them." 

1 .  The  name  of  Adam,  standing  as  it  does  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Christian  year  in  the  Church's 
daily  lessons,  suggests  to  us  at  once  the  estate 
from  which  the  human  race  has  fallen,  the  cause 
of  that  fall,  the  vast  forfeit  that  one  man  made 
to  God;  and  naturally  awakens  in  our  own 
minds  questions  as  to  our  lost  inheritance. 
What  would  have  been  our  history  if  Adam 
had  not  fallen  ?  Would  Adam  ever  have  died? 
Would  he  always  have  remained  in  paradise?  how 
could  a  sinless  being  fall  ?  Whence  arose  the 
desire  to  err?  These  are  questions  pondered 
over  by  men  in  their  silent  chambers,  asked 
with  curiosity  by  children  in  a  Sunday  school ; 
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but  they  are  in  very  truth  questions  of  the  first 
interest  and  importance  to  us  all. 

These  floating  questions  I  will  reduce  to 
four,  and  by  God's  help  try  to  find  a  solution 
to  them  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  in  the 
opinions  of  antiquity.  Would  Adam  have  died 
if  he  had  never  fallen  ?  If  he  had  lived,  would 
he  have  continued  in  Paradise,  or  been  trans- 
lated into  heaven  ?  What  was  his  condition  in 
paradise?  Was  it  one  of  probation  and  of 
interior  sufferings  dependent  on  such  a  state, 
or  was  it  one  of  entire  freedom  from  all  such 
trial  ?  And  lastly,  (and  this  is  most  important 
in  such  probation,)  was  Adam  indued  with 
a  supernatural  power,  or  did  he  simply  depend 
on  the  gifts  of  his  original  creation?  To 
these  four  questions  I  will  append  one  brief 
inquiry  in  addition.  Had  our  first  parents 
a  claim  to  eternal  happiness  by  the  right  of 
their  original  creation,  or  in  virtue  of  some 
covenant  made  with  them  by  God  ? 

In  the  solution  of  these  questions,  we  shall 
not  only  find  much  interesting  matter  to  the 
thoughtful  Christian  mind,  but  also  some  most 
important  answers  to  the  various  forms  of  Pela- 
gianism  and  Socinianism  with  which  our  age 
and  country  are  infected* 
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2.  With  regard  then  to  the  first  of  the  above 
}uestions,  a  very  slight  examination  of  Holy 
Scripture  will  assure  us  that  Adam  would  not 
lave  died  in  an  unfallen  state.     As  is  always 
:he  case  in  the  direct  intercourse  of  God  with 
His  creature,  a  covenant  was  made  between  the 
two,  the  terms  of  which  were  clearly  defined. 
^  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
thou  shalt  not  eat ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die;"  and  the  woman, 
in  stating  the  terms  of  the   covenant,  says, 
"  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.'*     Now  these 
propositions  clearly  involve  the  power  of  in- 
version, and  imply  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
not  eating  the  forbidden  fniit,  they  shall  live 
and  not  die;  that  is,  their  death,  was  simply 
and  only  dependent  on  breach  of  the  covenant. 
The  same  point  is  clearly  ascertained  by  a 
comparison  of  1  Cor.  xv.  and  Rom.  v.,  both 
with  the  separate  parts  of  each  and  one  with  an- 
other.    In  the  former  chapter,  we  are  told  that 
**iQ  Adam  all  died,  and  in  Christ  all  are  made 
alive."     If  it  be  objected  to  the  validity  of  this 
passage,  in  proof  of  the  above  position,  that  the 
death  here  referred  to  is  rather  spiritual  than 
natural,  the  force  of  the  objection  is  at  once 
weakened  by  a  reference  to  the  remaining  part 
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of  the  chapter,  where  the  whole  aim  is  to  en- 
force the  kind  of  life  in  Christ  spoken  of  in 
the  twenty-second  verse ;  not  a  spiritual  but  a 
physical  life  in  the  resurrection  of  the  natural 
body.  This  being  established,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  former  clause  of  the  twenty-second 
verse  refers  to  the  death  of  the  same  natand 
body ;  verses  42,  43,  44  most  clearly  show  that 
the  aim  of  S.  Paul  is  to  establish  a  truth  with 
a  reference  to  the  body,  not  the  soul. 

Again,  in  the  words  ^*  all  die,"  we  see  a  further 
proof  of  our  position,  where  the  common  lot  of  all 
mankind,  natural  death,  is  evidently  referred  to. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  ima^e  that  Adam 
possessed  an  inherent  power  of  immortality  in 
virtue  of  his  original  creation ;  as  the  follow- 
ing passage  shows  a  contrast  between  the 
inherent  powers  of  the  bodies  of  the  first 
and  Second  Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  45.)  "  The  first 
man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  the  last 
Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit ;"  that  is, 
the  first  Adam  enjoyed  a  life  given  him  from 
above,  while  the  Second  Adam  possessed  in 
Himself  a  fountain  of  life,  not  only  perpetuating 
itself,  but  imparting  the  gift  of  life  to  others. 
Consequently  while  we  believe  that  Adam 
would  not  have  died  had  he  not  fallen,  we  at 
the  same  time  believe  that  he  retained  his  life 
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by  a  continual  act  of  renewal  of  its  lease  from 
God. 

Again,  in  the  forty- sixth  verse,  we  find  "  that 
was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
was  natural ;"  where  the  corruptible  nature  of 
Adam's  original  body  seems  contrasted  with 
the  incorruptible  nature  of  our  Lord's. 

These  proofs  seem  suj£cient  to  show  that, 
without  doubt,  Adam  would  have  been  sustained 
above  the  reach  of  natural  death  had  he  not 
fallen,  until  his  translation  from  paradise  to  hea- 
ven. Having  given  these  proofs  from  Holy 
Scripture,  I  will,  before  I  dismiss  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  refer  the  reader  to  the  passages 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  early  Church, 
so  judiciously  and  admirably  cited  by  fiishop 
Bull  in  his  well-known' treatise  on  this  subject. 

3.  I  will  now  approach  the  second  branch  of 
the  subject,  namely,  the  question,  whether  Adam 
would  have  remained, had  he  not  fallen,  an  inhab- 
itant of  paradise ;  or  been  translated  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  in  heaven.  There 
seem  to  be  four  especial  reasons,  amongst  many 
others,  for  concluding  that  the  latter  would 
have  been  the  case ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
apparent  that  in  the  case  of  all  covenants,  such 
as  those  which  God  made  with  man,  there  is  a 
punishment  annexed  to  the  breach  of  the  terms 
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of  such  covenant,  and  a  reward  annexed  to 
their  fulfilment ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  punish- 
ment would  involve  a  worse  condition  for  the 
fallen  party  than  the  one  which  he  occupied  at 
the  period  of  the  ratification  of  the  covenant ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  superior  condition  is 
the  reward  of  the  fulfilment  of  those  terms. 
Now  the  fall  of  Adam  at  once  brought  upon  him 
the  loss  of  paradise,  that  is,  the  inferior  con- 
dition ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasonings  had  he  not 
fallen  but  endured  his  probation,  it  would  have 
secured  to  him  translation  to  heaven  itself,  or  a 
superior  condition.  But  before  I  go  further,  it 
might  be  well  to  adduce  one  or  two  instances 
in  God's  dealings  with  mankind,  of  the  nature 
of  moral  covenants  referred  to  above,  and  first 
with  regard  to  the  covenant  made  by  God  with 
Abraham. 

a.  The  obedience  of  Abraham  was  to  entail 
upon  him  and  his  heirs  the  enjoyment  and  pos- 
session of  a  land,  in  which  at  that  moment 
Abraham  was  but  a  stranger ;  that  is,  the  ful- 
filment of  his  terms  of  the  covenant  was  to 
place  him  in  a  far  higher  position  than  the  one 
he  at  that  time  occupied. 

b.  In  the  covenant  God  made  with  His  own 
people  the  children  of  Israel,  their  permanent 
possession  of  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk 
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and  honey,  and  the  final  subjugation  of  their 
enemies,  were  the  great  reward  offered  to  a  peo- 
ple who  were  as  yet  but  adventurers  by  the  Red 
Sea.  But  in  the  event  of  their  non-fulfilment 
of  the  terms  of  their  covenant,  they  were  to  be 
a  scattered  and  homeless  people,  as  they  are  at 
this  moment ;  as  much  below  their  expectation 
and  condition  when  they  left  Egypt,  as  their 
permanent  possession  of  their  land  would  have 
been  a  superior  condition  to  the  one  they  were 
now  placed  in.  In  our  own  covenant  with 
God,  a  st*ate  as  much  below  the  one  we  now 
occupy,  as  His  militant  church  on  earth,  will  be 
the  result  of  final  disobedience,  as  our  state 
of  glory  will  be  above  it. 

But  I  pass  on  to  the  second  reason  on 
which  I  base  my  belief  that  Adam  would 
have  been  eventually  translated  to  heaven. 
He  was  clearly  possessed  of  the  perfect  power 
of  self-will ;  '  he  had  vast  and  manifold  op- 
portunities of. exercising  it;  he  was  placed  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  a  piercing  tempta- 
tion ;  he  daily  passed  the  tree  of  knowledge  on 
his  visit  to  the. tree  of  Ufe.  So  acute  was  that 
temptation,  that  in  spite  of  the  continual  pre- 
sence of  Jehovah,  of  the  purity  of  the  nature 
hitherto  innocent,  of  the  innate  image  of  God, 
he  exercised  that  power  of  free  will,  and  he 
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fell.  For  what  could  all  of  the  powers  have  beeti 
given,  him?  and  why  should  he  have  beei^ 
placed  in  such  a  position,  unless  some  greal 
attainment  beyond  what  he  at  that  momeni 
enjoyed  was  to  be  placed  within  his  grasp  ?  Tq 
imagine  otherwise  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  analogy  of  God's  providence. 

But,  thirdly,  I  spoke  above  of  the  external 
support  which  was  continually  necessary  from 
the  Divine  Being  for  the  preservation  of  Adam's 
natural  life ;  a  state  of  continued  exertion  is 
unnatural  to  the  Deity;  a  state  of  repose  is 
His  true  condition;  consequently  we  cannot 
imagine  but  that  the  first  Adam  was  eventually 
to  have  been  placed  in  a  position  in  which  con- 
tinued life  was  natural  to  him.  Even  the  daily 
visit  of  the  Almighty  to  the  garden  of  Eden  im- 
plied a  transitory,  and  not  a  permanent  condition. 

But,  fourthly,  though  the  fact  of  sinning  in- 
volved death  to  the  natural  body,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  absence  of  sin  leaves  that  natu- 
ral body  in  the  same  condition,  but  rather  we 
should  expect  it  would  tend  to  elevate  it,  as  noiuch 
as  the  fall  into  sin  depressed  it. 

4.  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  third  head,  the 
moral  condition  of  our  first  parents  in  Eden. 
There  is  a  popular  impression,  not  unfrequently 
given  children  and  ignorant  persons,  that  our 
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first  parents  were  in  a  state  of  entire  freedom 
from  any  kind  of  suffering.  Now  the  presence 
of  an  object  highly  desirable  tp  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  while  the  moral  agent  is  fully  possessed 
of  the  power  of  free-will  and  yet  under  a  strong 
bias  towards  a  different  direction  from  that  de- 
sire, in  itself  implies  a  condition  of  very  con- 
siderable mental  suffering,  and  in  this  condition 
clearly  our  first  parents  were  placed,  for  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  was  in  the  first  place  highly 
desirable  to  the  eye ;  and  secondly,  to  the  mind, 
inasmuch  as  it  imparted  the  keenest  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong ;  consequently  no  misappre- 
hension could  be  greater  than  that  our  first 
parents  were  without  probation,  and  all  its 
attending  trials ;  nay  more,  we  are  bound  to 
consider  how  intense  must  have  been  the  desire 
after  knowledge,  a  thing  in  itself  so  innocent 
and  elevated,  in  so  sublime  a  creature  as  Adam 
was,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and 
having  as  yet  no  bias  in  favour  of  wickedness ; 
besides  which,  some  exquisite  external  beauty 
seems  to  have  arrayed  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
which  made  it  the  more  fascinating  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  as  we  gather  from  the  terms  that  it  was 
desirable  to  the  eye.  From  all  this  it  is  clear 
Adam  was  in  a  state  of  very  keen  probation. 
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God's  object  was,  to  induce  him  to  find  all  his 
happiness  simply  in  serving  Him  in  eating  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tr^  of  life ;  while  Adam  yearned 
after  the  fruits  of  knowledge,  which,  when 
sought  separately  from  the  will  of  God,  is  simply 
sought  for  its  own  sake  and  partakes  largely  of 
the  character  of  sin.  To  this  temptation  he 
yielded ;  it  pierced  through  the  joints  and  mar- 
row ;  it  penetrated  his  vitals,  and  he  sunk ;  and 
with  him,  as  when  a  mighty  pillar  falls,  fell 
the  whole  fabric  of  after  ages,  the  fi^gments 
of  which  lie  to  this  day  scattered  in  disjointed 
atoms  around  the  pillar,  which,  once  their 
support,  became  their  ruin.  But  though  dis- 
jointed, they  are  each  of  them  perfect  and  entire, 
waiting  for  another  hand  to  replace  them  round 
a  pillar  which  shall  stand  for  ever. 

And  while  on  this  point  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  nature  of  that  temptation 
under  which  Adam  fell,  so  similar  to  the  pre- 
vailing temptation  of  the  day  we  live  in,  when 
multitudes  climb  the  tree  of  knowledge  to  ga- 
ther its  manifold  fruits  which  hang  and  glitter 
like  jewels  in  the  sunshine  of  this  world,  and 
having  gathered  them,  repose  beneath  its  sha- 
dow without  seeing  the  serpent  that  coils 
amidst  its  boughs.  But  they  do  not  go  od  to 
the  tree  of  life,  which  stands  beyond  it  oflFering 
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its  leaves  to  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Know- 
ledge without  godliness  is  the  tendency  and 
bane  of  our  age. 

5.  Millions  gather  round  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, while  hundreds  repose  beneath  the  tree  of 
life.  We  see  it  in  every  department  of  science 
and  intelligence  around  us,  the  miles  of  metal 
which  trellis  the  land  from  Plymouth  to  Aber- 
deen, and  from  Bangor  to  Yarmouth,  serve  but 
as  the  pathways  to  tens  of  thousands,  who, 
throughout  holy  seasons  and  sacred  days,  neg- 
lect God  for  the  work  of  traffic  and  science. 
The  wards  of  our  hospitals,  the  antechambers 
as  they  are  of  death,  around  whose  melancholy 
walls  sound  the  perpetual  echo  of  that  voice 
which  cries,  "  This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee,"  too  often,  in  past  days,  have 
shown  that  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  has 
not  only  been  followed  to  the  neglect,  but  to 
the  detriment  of  the  service  of  God.  Factories, 
terraced  high  through  the  night  with  gleaming 
windows  and  through  the  day  reverberating 
with  the  dull  mechanical  sound  of  the  engine 
and  wheel,  have  sprung  up  like  so  many  tem* 
pies  throughout  our  land,  in  which  the  fruits 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  are  the  offering  on  the 
altar,  not  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life.    Our  very 
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education  assumes  the  same  sepulchral  tone, 
and  the  hoUow  husk  of  simple  knowledge  is 
gathered  by  eager  hands,  who  are,  in  too  many 
cases,  never  led  on  to  gather  any  thing  from 
the  tree  of  life.  God  is  not  in  all  our  thoughts. 
Tribes  of  mankind  camp  like  grasshoppers 
around  the  branches  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
and  seem  to  forget,  that  only  within  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  beyond  it,  is  eternal  rest. 

There  is  a  fascination  desirable  to  the  eye 
about  knowledge ;  there  is  an  innocence  in  its 
pursuits ;  there  is  a  high  and  ennobling  effect 
in  making  it  our  aim  ;  there  is  a  power  in  it  of 
benefiting  all  around  us;  there  is  a  natural 
fitness  in  it  to  suit  the  energies  and  appetite  of 
the  mind ;  all  which  tend  to  make  it  the  most 
dangerous,  because  the  most  reasonable  of  pur- 
suits. How  beautiful  is  that  life  whose  whole 
aim  is  the  subjugation  of  the  creature  to  the 
will  of  the  spirit.  How  far  more  is  the  disci- 
pline and  control  of  the  powers  with  which 
he  is  endowed,  the  object  of  man,  than  the 
sharpening  of  some  of  those  powers  to  attain 
ends,  which,  after  all,  are  Umited  by  the  creature 
and  the  grave. 

6.  But  I  must  pass  on  to  our  fourth  and  last 
head.     With  what  power  did  Adam  approach 
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the  scene  of  his  temptation  ?  Was  it  with  the 
original  power  of  his  creation  or  some  superna- 
tural gift  of  the  Spirit  ?  Surely  with  the  latter. 
And  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this  point 
should  be  thoroughly  established,  inasmuch  as 
the  followers  of  Pelagius  and  Socinus  rest  many 
of  their  heretical  doctrines  on  the  supposition 
of  God  having  directed  Adam  to  meet  the  assault 
of  the  evil  one,  with  no  power  greater  than  that 
of  his  original  nature. 

It  seems  most  clear  to  any  thoughtful  and 
candid  mind,  that  the  Creator  endued  the 
protoplast  with  powers  from  above  especially 
suited  to  his  spiritual  trial,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  same  supernatural  gift  is  bestowed 
upon  all  his  descendants;  nor  only  this,  but 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  towards  the  success* 
fill  completion  of  their  probation.  The  early 
Church  in  every  age  largely  dwelt  upon  this 
truth ;  "  that  Spirit,''  says  S.  Cyril,  "  which 
formed  him  after  the  divine  image,  and  as  a 
seal  was  secretly  impressed  on  his  soul,  was 
separated  from  him  when  he  fell."  ^'  That  same 
image,"  says  S.  Ambrose,  '^  was  Adam  made 
after,  before  his  sin,  but  when  he  fell,  he  laid 
aside  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  and  assumed 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  and  the  angels  of 
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darkness  stripped  him  of  the  garments  of  saving 
grace."  '*  As  soon  as  he  transgressed  the  coni- 
mandments,"  says  S.  Austin,  ^' being  wholly 
stripped  within  of  the  grace  of  God  forsaking 
him,  he  looked  upon  himself. '^  *^  He  that  was 
made/'  says  Tatian,  **  after  the  image  of  God, 
that  more  powerful  Spirit  withdrawing  from 
him,  became  mortal."  "  Those  things,"  says 
Justin  Martyr,  "  are  not  without  signification, 
which  are  written,  that  God,  in  the  beginning, 
planted  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  Paradise, 
pointing  out  the  way  of'  Ufe  by  knowledge,  of 
which  knowledge  our  first  parents  not  making 
a  holy  use  were,  by  the  imposture  of  the  ser- 
pent, stripped  and  divested ;  for  neither  is  there 
life  without  knowledge,  nor  certain  knowledge 
without  true  life,  therefore,  both  trees  were 
planted  near  together. 

Such,  and  many  more,  are  the  testimonies  of 
the  early  Church  in  the  Apostolic  day  to  this 
great  truth.  But  passing  by,  for  the  present, 
the  testimony  of  antiquity,  it  must  seem  apparent 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  if  our  first 
parents  had  been  intended  only  for  an  earthly 
or  Paradisaic  state,  the  supernatural  gift  would 
have  been  needless,  but  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  were  intended  for  a  supernatural  condition, 
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they  needed,  and  therefore  received  supernatural 
gifts. 

But  again,  "  God  breathed  into  Adam's  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life,"  that  is,  together  with 
his  soul  the  principle  of  his  natural  life,  he 
received  also  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
principle  of  Divine  life.     The  famous  passage 
from  Philo-Judseus,  living  near  the  time  of  our 
Lord  Himself,  tells  us  on  this  very  passage. 
Gen.  ii»  7,  that  the  intention  of  the  passage 
bears  to  the  point  that  God  only  inspires  the 
highest  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  that 
Adam  received  this  divine  principle  at  his  cre- 
ation, that  he  might  be  raised  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God,  which  he  never  could  have 
reached  by  his  natural  powers.     And,  indeed, 
as  Bishop  Bull  reminds  us,  the  Jewish  Rabbis 
continually  distinguish  between  the  living  soul, 
the  spirit,  or  the  rational  soul,  and  the  inspira- 
tion or  divine  breathing,  which  as  they  tell  us 
he   received    at    his   creation ;    which   divine 
breathing  or  wveojxa  is  clearly  a  spiritual  power 
above  ordinary,  to  which  division  S.  Paul  re- 
fers, 1  Thess.  V.  23,  in  speaking  of  the  spirit, 
soul,  and  body,  where  as   a  man   learned   in 
Levitical  distinctions,  and  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  he  adopts  the  distinctions  above 
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referred  to,  the  spirit  meaoing  that  sapematmal 
power  with  which  we  are  endued. 

Again,  the  learned  prelate  reminds  ns,  that 
S.  Paul  in  Ephesians  iv.  23,  where  be  is  oipsg 
them  to  he  renewed  by  the  spirit  of  their  minds, 
adopts  the  Jewish  phraseology,  and  means  by 
the  spirit  of  their  minds  to  refer  to  that  su- 
pernatural agency  by  which  they  were  created 
after  God's  image.  Further  reasons  seem  to 
show  us  the  probability  of  his  possessing  this 
elevating  nature.  He  was  made  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  Lord  Himself,  when  He 
walked*  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  creature 
doing  unless  he  possessed  a  spiritual  nature. 

One  or  two  more  passages  in  $.  Paul's 
Epistles  seem  to  refer  to  the  same  distinction. 
Col.  iii.  9,  &c.  speaks  of  our  being  renewed  in 
knowledge,  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
us ;  and  to  the  Ephesians  he  speaks  of  being 
renewed  in  knowledge.  Now  the  word  renew, 
avaxaiy/^Eiv,  is  to  rcstorc  a  thing  to  its  for- 
mer state,  which  evidently  refers  to  a  previous 
state  of  spiritual  power. 

We  cannot,  again,  pass  by  the  ingenious  sug- 
gestions of  the  writer  above  referred  to,  made 
on  the  consideration  of  Adam's  power  to  give 
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fitting  names  to  every  object  of  God's  creation, 
a  power  which  the  most  thoughtful  men  have 
ever  declared  to  have  been  more  than  human. 

So  again,  the  moment  Adam  beheld  Eve,  he 
knew  she  had  been  taken  from  his  side,  even 
though  on  that  occasion  he  was  in  a  deep 
sleep,  and  he  described  the  future  condition 
and  position  of  the  woman  with  an  accuracy 
and  appreciation  which  none  but  divine  power 
could  have  given. 

7. 1  must  now  conclude  the  line  of  argument 
I  have  been  following  out.  The  doctrine  it  in- 
volves is  all-important ;  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of 
God  to  make  simply  the  good  happy,  but  those 
who  have  passed  through  a  successful  proba- 
tion; consequently,  all  final  appals  from  the 
bar  of  His  'justice  to  that  of  His  mercy  in  the 
case  of  impenitence  is  wholly  beside  the  mark. 
Our  whole  life  is  the  perpetual  ratification  or 
annulling  of  the  terms  of  a  covenant.  When 
Adam  daily  resorted  to  his  Maker  as  his  com- 
panion, when  as  yet  the  thread  of  his  moral 
being  had  not  become  entangled  with  repeated 
sin ;  while  the  eyesight  of  his  conscience  had 
not  become  dim,  nor  the  natural  force  of  the 
image  of  God  abated ;  if  within  grasp  of  the 
visible  and  tangible  tree  of  life,  if  while  he  so- 
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journed  amidst  the  lights  and  shadows  of  para* 
dise,  and  saw  in  every  unwithering  leaf  and 
eternal  flower,  the  actual  reflection  of  the 
heaven  that  lay  beyond ;  if  with  all  this,  he 
fell ;  if  this  armour  were  not  proof,  if  even  he 
bathed  in  such  a  medicated  flood,  had  yet  a 
heel  vulnerable  to  the  shaft  of  the  tempter, — 
what  reason  have  not  we  to  fear  that  our  moral 
nature  is  a  tangle  ?  The  records  only  of  our 
past  are  of  continuous  fall.  ''  The  king  is  only 
known  to  us"  in  his  beauty  "in  a  land  which 
is  very  far  off:"  We  see  Him,  "  but  not  nigh, 
we  behold  Him,  but  not  now."  He  no  longer 
walks  "  in  the  cool  of  the  day."  We  are  vul- 
nerable at  all  points.  Indeed  the  echoes  of 
that  voice  should  be  heard  round  the  silent 
chambers  of  our  heart,  "  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall !" 

The  serpent  began  his  deadly  work  with  such 
amazing  success  that  the  race  of  mankind  fled 
before  him  through  the  gate  of  Eden  stung, 
poisoned,  vanquished.  They  fled  through  the 
briers  and  brambles  of  the  great  world  outside ; 
and  as  they  fly  the  serpent  still  pursues,  and 
God  permits  it* 

Oh  how  anxiously  should  we  strive  to  reach 
that  other  gate  of  paradise  where  He  stands, 
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Who  "  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels" 
with  no  flaming  sword  but  with  the  key  that 
''opend  and  no  man  shuts ;"  who  speaks  with  no 
voice  that  warns  from  the  tree  of  life,  but  cries 
in  the  accents  of  matchless  love  *'  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest."  He  who  does  not  drive 
out  the  man,  but  says  "  Verily,  to-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  Me  in  Paradise,"  He  who  has  not  sent 
us  out  to  till  the  dust  from  whence  we  were 
taken ;  but  having  moistened  that  dust  with 
His  sweat  of  blood,  and  gathered  its  brambles 
to  bind  on  His  brow,  says  to  every  fugitive 
from  the  pursuing  serpent,  "Return  to  the 
Lord,  for  He  will  haye  mercy  upon  you,  and  to 
your  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon  you." 

If  even  Adam  needed  the  power  of  that  life- 
giving  Spirit,  how  do  not  we  need  it.  In  an  age  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  natural  man  vested  with 
the  gifts  of  original  creation  are  far  overrated? 

8.  Intellect  has  reached  the  acme  of  its 
keenness ;  intelligence  has  spread  out  the  ample 
fold  of  its  garment  to  its  very  hem ;  feelings 
have  been  intensified  until  we  have  almost  dis- 
covered new  powers  in  humanity;  passions 
have  been  so  subtlely  dealt  with  as  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  virtues ;   and  taste   has  stalked 
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forth  through  our  streets  arrayed  in  the  vest 
of  religion,  till  she  has  received  the  hcMnage  of 
thousands  who  worship  her  as  a  god. 

But  this  will  not  do.  We  know  it  from  ex- 
perience, we  feel  it  in  ourselves,  that  these  powers 
are  no  security  against  lust  or  temper ;  sin  takes 
the  reins  of  the  chariot  of  the  will,  and  driving 
its  steeds  and  its  wheels  over  the  crushed  fonns 
of  intellect,  imagination,  and  taste,  amidst  shouts 
of  derisive  laughter  drives  it  where  it  wiUs. 
You  know  it,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  that 
can  dash  the  blazing  charioteer  from  his  seat, 
and  hurling  him  to  destruction  drive  the  cha- 1 
riot  to  the  gates  of  heaven.  You  have  felt  it. 
None  of  those  natural  powers  have  enabled  us 
or  the  greatest  of  mankind  to  meet  the  pak 
hour  of  dying,  to  expect  evil  tidings,  to  bear 
daily  crushings,  to  rejoice  in  infirmities,  to 
bear  up  and  to  be  happy  through  all  things. 
Only  the  Spirit  can  do  that,  and  He  does  do  it 
We  tremble  at  the  masses  of  unconsecrated 
matter  that  lie  around  us.  Countless  forms 
hover  in  shadowy  troops  through  the  mists  and 
shadows  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  oat- 
line  becomes  daily  keener.  They  gaze  on  us 
with  brilliant  eyes,  but  the  Cross  is  not  on  their 
forehead,  nor  the  Spirit  in  their  mind. 
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EVE. 
J^tcontf  l^nnlrap  after  (Spbg^ans* 
THE  PROCESS  OF  TEMPTATION. 

Gbn.  III.  1. 
''No^  THE  Serpent  was   more   subtil  than  ant 

BEAST  OF   the    FIELD  WHICH    THE    LoRD   6oD   HAD 

MADE.      And    he    said    unto    the    WOMAN^    YeA| 
HATH  God    8AID9  Ye   shall  not  eat   of   evert 

TREE   of   the    garden?** 

1.  Wb  may  consider,  that  the  fact  is  esta- 
blished that  man  was  created  with  a  nature 
capable  of  temptation,  and  placed  in  the  high- 
est possible  probation  for  the  discipline  of  that 
nature.     Did  we  know  nothing  beyond  this,  it 
vrould  be  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  curiosity 
to  know  whether  he  fulfilled  or  failed  in  his 
state  of  trial.  We  know  that  he  fell ;  but  before 
we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
result  of  that  fall,  there  is  an  intermediate  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  power  and  mode  of  tempta- 
tion.   We  too  have  two  natures  in  us ;  there 
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are  two  principles  to  which  the  spirits  of  good 
and  evil  may  appeal;  our  path  also  lies  he- 
tween  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of 
life.  So  far  the  state  of  each  one  of  us  resem- 
bles that  of  Adam ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  seed  of  his  fall  sown  in  our  hearts  has 
given  a  proneness  to  sin  which  Adam  had  not  ; 
we  are  warped,  we  stand  as  a  tree  whose  stem 
has  already  received  a  downward  bent  by  the 
force  of  successive  tempests ;  our  probation  is 
to  recover  uprightness.  Our  first  parents  stood 
as  a  stately  oak  upon  a  plain,  beat  upon  by  an 
impetuous  storm,  but  meeting  it  with  all  the 
vigour  and  power  of  original  uprightness.  The 
hurricane  beneath  which  they  sunk,  may  have 
been  more  severe  than  ours,  but  the  bias  ot 
their  nature  made  their  probation  less  difficult. 
What,  then,  is  that  nature  in  us  to  which  temp- 
tation addresses  itself? 

2.  Who  is  the  Being  that  applies  that  temp- 
tation? And  what  are  the  instruments  and 
modes  of  his  attacks,  and  of  our  self-defence  ? 
These  are  questions  of  no  small  moment. 
Temptation,  implies  the  existence  of  two  natures 
to  which  adverse  powers  and  influences  appeal, 
and  in  Holy  Scripture  these  two  natures  in 
us  are   called  the   ''flesh  and  spirit;"   that 
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they  €xist  in  more  or  less  activity  in  every  one 
of  us  an  examination  of  ourselves  will  prove. 
The  intense  pleasure  in  lust  which  God  has 
proclaimed  hateful,  the  violent  temper  which 
reason  protests  against  as  madness,  and  which 
our  own  experience  tells  us   will  in  another 
hour  cause  sevenfold  greater  pain  in  its  result 
than  it  gave  pleasure  in  its  indulgence;  the 
dark  shadow  that  crosses  the  soul  cast  by  the 
ghastly  spectre  of  infidelity  as  it  stalks  between 
us  and  the  sun  in  which  the  soul  basks  in  the 
hour  of  prayer  and  communion ;  the  cold  hail 
shower  of  despondency  which  chills  our  warm 
revival,  the  unaccountable  dislike  for  abstract 
goodness,  the  sudden  aversion  for  holiness,  the 
occasional  regret  at  having  to  go  to  heaven,  the 
alarm  at  eternity  even  though  in  the  presence 
of  God  ;  these  and  a  thousand  more  are  tones 
of  the  voice  of  sin  which  echo  round  the  dark 
cavern  of  our  fallen  nature.     They  tell  us  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  there  is  a  Flesh.     But  where 
is  the  infidel  or  the  profligate  who  does  not 
know  that  there  is  a  Spirit,  a  frequent  impulse 
to  master  self?     The  contempt,  nay,  the  hatred 
that  we  sometimes  feel  for  our  own  failings  and 
falls,  the  burning  desires  for  purity  and  God, 
the  influence  of  a  passing  example,  the  strong 
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warning  and  pleading  though  opposing  the 
whole  tide  of  our  nature,  the  influence  ev^  and 
anon  of  a  forgotten  tune,  of  the  scent  of  a  spring 
flower,  of  a  letter  opened  after  years  have 
passed  away ;  the  memory  of  a  form,  or  of  a 
voice  of  one  who  long  since  strove  to  guide  us 
heavenward,  and  now  dead  beckons  with  shadowy 
hands  beseechingly  from  the  far  distance  of  our 
onward  path ;  these  and  a  thousand  more  start 
up  as  fair  and  still  beautiful  colours  amid  the 
universal  wreck  of  the  temple  which  GO0  built 
in  Eden.  They  tell  us  there  is  a  Spirit-  Yes, 
there  is  a  flesh  and  there  is  a  Spirit.  We  all 
know  it ;  but  more  than  this,  they  are  contrary 
one  to  the  other. 

A  certain  man  had  two  sons,  he  said  to  the 
one,  Go,  and  he  said,  I  will  not,  and  he  went ; 
and  he  said  to  the  other.  Go,  and  he  said,  I  will, 
and  he  went  not.  Such  is  a  type  of  the  per- 
verseness  of  the  flesh  which  lusteth  against  the 
spirit.  God  bade  Israel  of  old  go  up  and  enter 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  nothing  would  persuade 
them  to  go ;  the  "  sons  of  Anak  were  there, "  and 
*'  cities  walled  up  to  heaven ;"  afterwards  God 
said,  "  Go  not  up,'*  and  nothing  would  hinder 
their  going ;  it  was  the  land  of  the  pomegra- 
nate, and  ''  the  vine  of  Eshcol,"  and  its  valleys 
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''flowed  with  milk  and  honey."  It  is  this  veiy 
perverseness  in  our  nature  which  shows  more 
than  anything  the  contradictoriness  of  sin,  and 
the  warfare  hetween  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  **  I 
find  then  a  law  that  when  I  would  do  good  evil 
is  present  with  me ;  for  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man,  but  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members ;  so 
then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law 
of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin.'' 

My  first  point  is  established,  that  contradic- 
toriness in  our  nature  which  is  the  part  to  which 
the  tempter  appeals.  Who,  then,  and  what  is 
that  form  of  evil  which  would  thus  tempt  us 
away  from  God  ? 

3.  The  personality  and  individuality  of  the 
tempter  are  points  which  it  is  most  important 
to  establish.  It  is  the  tendency  of  our  age  to 
fray  away  persons  into  principles,  and  to  lose  the 
keen  and  brilhant  edge  of  the  sun  in  the  gene- 
ral and  indefinite  glow  that  follows.  The  age  of 
personalities  is  gone,  the  age  of  principles 
has  risen  in  its  place.  With  many,  the  Penta- 
teuch is  an  allegory,  the  miracles  of  the  Lord 
the  common  accidents  of  the  East ;  dogma  has 
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melted  into  probability,  and  faith  into  opinion ; 
the  very  personality  of  the  ever  blessed  Son  of 
God  and  the  Eternal  Spirit  are  truths  which 
have  been  more  than  assailed.  There  is 
a  fascination  about  vague  generalities,  they 
comprehend  many  and  exclude  few;  almost 
every  one  may  find  his  inch  of  standing  ground 
in  the  wide  area ;  they  solve  doubts  by  diffu- 
sion ;  the  single  drop  of  difficulty,  however  deep 
its  purple  dye,  is  soon  lost  to  view  in  the 
volume  of  colourless  Uquid  which  receives  it ; 
the  system  is  an  easy  one,  with  it  the  Christian 
can  join  hands  with  Buddhseus  or  Zoroaster, 
by  its  standard  even  Socrates  becomes  exclu- 
sive, and  Aristotle  too  dogmatic.  The  same 
spirit  has  led  men  to  get  rid  of  the  distinct 
personality  of  Satan,  and  to  substitute  the 
general  principle  of  evil.  But  he  is  separate  in 
his  personality ;  he  is  a  being  robed  in  a  spiri- 
tual body  touching  us,  hearing  us,  seeing  us, 
persuading  us.  We  shall  see  him  at  the  bar 
of  God  !  God  of  His  mercy  grant  for  the 
last  time  I 

a.  Our  Lord  gives  us  a  parable  in  which  He 
describes  one  out  of  whom  an  unclean  spirit 
went.  We  are  told  that  that  spirit  wandered 
in  the  wilderness  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none ; 
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without  a  home  he  returned  to  the  man  from 
whom  he  had  departed,  sought  and  gained 
admission,  and  became  sevenfold  in  power 
what  he  was  before.  This  parable  is  based  on 
the  following  opinion  held  by  the  Jews  and 
ratified  by  our  Lord  ;  That  each  human  being 
is  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  distinct  spirit  of 
evil,  who  is  charged  to  bring  to  eternal  torment, 
through  the  means  of  temptation,  the  victims 
committed  to  him.  The  heart  of  that  man  is 
his  one  and  only  home ;  out  of  it  hell  and  ever- 
lasting chains  are  his  portion ;  to  regain  that 
heart  when  once  ejected  from  it  is  his  restless 
aim,  and  having  regained  it,  he  draws  his 
bars  and  bolts  with  sevenfold  force  lest  he  be 
again  ejected :  Therefore  the  remarkable  inten- 
sity of  sin  in  those  who  relapse,  therefore  the 
sevenfold  force  of  intemperance  in  one  who 
had  once  been  loosed  from  its  dominion,  there- 
fore the  almost  impossibility  of  repentance  for 
him  who  has  fallen  away.  This  awful  parable 
is  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  distinct  per- 
sonality of  evil  spirits. 

b.  Again,  Satan  assumed  the  shape  of  the  ser- 
pent when  he  tempted  the  protoplast.  The  sons 
of  God  appeared  before  the  Lord  on  a  given 
day,  Satan  appeared  in  distinct  individuality 
amongst  them ;  he  challenged  God  to  try  Job's 
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faith;  he  coDversed  with  the  Almighty;  he 
departed;  he  returned.  All  these  are  state* 
ments  expressive  of  an  individual  acting 
through  personal  powers. 

c.  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  on  their  thrones 
at  the  entrance  into  Samaria.  A  lying  spirit 
appeared  before  God  in  heaven  and  offered  to  be 
a  lying  spirit  m  the  mouths  of  the  false  pro- 
phets.  The  lying  spirit  went  and  accomplished 
his  mission. 

d.  Our  Lord  was  led  into  the  wilderness,  the 
Tempter,  (6  nsipfc^osv)  came  to  Him  and  continued 
with  Him  a  definite  period ;  he  conversed  ;  he 
went  away;  he  questioned;  he  answered;  he 
quoted  the  ninety-first  Psalm ;  he  retired  only 
for  a  season.  Ail  these  are  the  acts  of  a  dis- 
tinct individual. 

e.  Again,  there  are  cases  of  possession  inScrip- 
ture,  which  show  an  actual  singleness  in  the 
wicked  agent,  that  they  were  bon&  fide  posses- 
sions. Satan  or  his  emissary  seizes  the  indi- 
vidual and  obstructs  to  the  utmost  the  power 
of  speech  or  hearing. 

That  these  possessors  were  actual  and  dis- 
tinct beings  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  unclean  occupant  is  described  in 
such  terms  as  to  leave  his  separate  personality 
a  matter  of  none.    In  the  case  of  the  man 
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possessed  in  the  synagc^e  at  Galflee,  we  are 
told  that  the  spirit  at  its  exit  tore  the  body  of 
the  possessed ;  and  so,  again,  in  the  case  of  the 
demoniac  child,  we  are  told  of  the  spirit  having 
power  to  cast  him  into  fire  and  water. 

Now  it  may  be  objected  that  these  posses- 
sions are  simply  synonymous  with  cases  of 
epilepsy  or  insanity ;  this  explanation  will  hardly 
serve  to  militate  against  the  above  theory,  when 
we  take  the  case  of  the  spirit  called  Legion,  who 
on  leaving  the  man  entered  the  herd  of  swine. 
Here  there  is  no  possibility  of  explaining  the 
disease  by  either  of  the  hypotheses  suggested, 
for  the  spirits  losing  their  residence  in  the 
human  mind  enter  immediately  the  form  of 
another :  besides  whidi  the  very  clear  des^ 
cription  given  us  of  the  very  conversations  her 
tween  our  Lord  and  the  evil  one,  who  occupied 
the  mind  of  the  possessed.  ^'I  know  Thee 
who  Thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God,''  "Why 
dost  Thou  come  here  to  torment  us  before  the 
time  ?*'  "  Thou  art  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,'*' 
are  all  of  them  expressions  which  imply  a  dis- 
tinct personal  existence  in  the  evil  spirit,  and 
cannot  be  explained  as  merely  mental,  on  phy<> 
sical  phsenomena.  Passages  might  be  adduced 
to  a  very  large  extent  both  from  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  to  establish  this  truth.    There  is 
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a  continoal  reference  made  both  by  S.  Paul  and 
S.  John  to  the  Tempter  in  terms  which  imply, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  an  organised 
spiritual  body. 

But  our  object  is  rather  practical  than  doc- 
trinal, and  the  aim  immediately  in  view  in  intro- 
ducing the  above  proofs,  is  chiefly  to  press  on 
the  mind  the  exceeding  awfiilness  of  an  actual 
being  ever  at  our  hand,  bent  on  our  eternal  de- 
struction, and  gifted  with  every  intellectual  and 
sensuous  instrument  which  may  wound  us  to 
death. 

That  being  is  our  constant  companion,  he  has 
gaged  his  word  to  bring  his  one  victim  a  bound 
captive  to  the  gate  of  hell.  The  only  solace, 
if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  to  his  miserable  eter- 
nity will  be  the  consciousness  that  by  his  side 
is  one  who  shares  for  ever  the  intensity  of  his 
agony,  though  not  one  throb  of  anguish  will  be 
alleviated  in  himself.  It  will  be  something  that 
every  throe  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  torture  of 
his  companion ;  his  delight  is  in  sufiering,  his 
sympathy  is  in  woe ;  he  rejoices,  if  joy  can  be 
felt  in  hell,  in  iniquity  and  pain.  That  tempter 
if  he  loses  his  one  victim,  has  no  other  which 
he  can  efiect,  unless  he  can  regain  his  entrance 
into  the  home  from  which  he  has  been  expelled. 
There  is  no  herd  of  swine  at  hand  to  receive 
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his  restless  foot.  We  are  his  only  hope ;  and 
every  power  of  keen  intellect,  every  possibility 
of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  our  disposition 
and  circumstance,  every  advantage  that  can  be 
taken  of  an  unwary  hour,  or  day  unshielded 
by  prayer,  will  that  dark  one  take.  And  he 
will  do  it  through  each  rapid  hour  of  our  "  three- 
score years  and  ten,"  at  each  chime  of  the 
midnight  clock  which  breaks  the  stillness  of 
our  chamber,  or  sounds  from  the  church  tower 
over  the  calmness  of  a  sleeping  village,  giving 
to  that  ever  watchful  tempter,  if  he  be  success- . 
ful,  a  thrill  of  ecstacy,  as  he  knows  another  day 
or  hour  is  gone  of  our  brief  probation. 

The  chimes  of  pur  threescore  years  and  ten 
grow  fewer ;  his  victim  will  soon  be  at  that  bar 
where  accusation  will  be  heard  without  excuse, 
and  where  resistance  or  penitence  are  impos- 
sible. Oh !  with  what  ineffable  force  does  this 
apprehension,  if  it  be  nothing  more,  of  the 
separate  personality  of  our  own  evil  spirit,  and 
his  woeful  connection  with  us,  give  us  of  the 
peril  of  our  daily  journey,  the  need  of  untiring 
prayer,  watchfulness,  and  examination ! 

4.  But  I  pass  on  to  the  third  point,  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  tempter  acts. 

Has  he  ever  an  actual,  irresistible  power 
to  chain  any  one  of  our  faculties?     Has  he 
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an  actual  power  over  the  will?  To  what  amoont 
can  he  pervade  the  intellect  and  penetrate  the 
imagination?  Has  he  a  greater  power  over 
the  body  than  over  the  spirit  ?  Is  tiiere  a  time 
in  our  probation  when  his  pow^  becomes 
actual,  having  not  been  so  before?  Is  there 
any  such  positive  influence  which  he  can  ezer- 
d&e  over  our  spirit,  such  as  we  now  read  of 
one  spirit  being  able  to  exercise  over  aaother 
amongst  mankind  ? 

These  are  questions  of  the  greatest  moment, 
and  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  That 
be  has  power  to  afiect  every  portion  of  our  being, 
and  to  cast  the  deepest  shadow  over  it,  as  an 
evening  cloud  can  obscure  the  radiance  of  the 
setting  sun  on  the  marble  columns  of  some 
eastern  temple,  there  is  no  doubt.  He  can 
effect  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  feelii^ 
the  powers  of  reason,  and  the  spiritual  asjnra- 
tion ;  but  how  and  how  far  is  the  body  more 
within  his  power,  as  heretics  of  old  taught? 
That  the  body  is  the  instrument  of  evil,  and 
more  than  that,  that  it  is  the  actual  seat  and  resi- 
dence of  certain  physical  powers,  which  in  their 
slightest  permitted  deviation  become  causes  of 
sin,  is  clear  enough ;  and  more  than  this,  that 
the  body  has  the  power  of  weighing  down  and 
depressing  the  spirit,  and  diverting  its  elevated 
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aims,  is  equally  true.  The  lustful  thought,  the 
disrelish  for  heaven,  the  positive  dislike  for 
goodness,  the  deep  despondency,  are,  with 
a  thousand  other  infirmities  and  sins,  traceable 
to  the  connection  of  the  spirit  with  the  body ; 
and  in  proportion  as  that  body  is  subjugated 
by  discipline,  the  power  of  those  sins  will  be 
weakened,  and  when  thiB  spirit  will  be  freed 
from  the  present  corruptible  body,  it  will  be 
wholly  liberated.  But  all  this  is  widely  different 
from  the  doctrine  which  would  teach  that  the 
bodies  of  men  or  matter  generally  are  mate- 
rially and  actually  wicked.  They  iare  instru- 
ments, and  that  is  all.  We  have  the  same  kind 
of  power  over  them  as  we  have  over  the  staff 
we  lean  on,  or  the  glass  we  use  to  aid  the  eye«- 
sigbt.  Let  us  conceive  the  case  of  some  in- 
strument which  has  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  connection  with  ourselves,  and  the  greatest 
possible  power  to  influence  us,  yet  over  which 
we  have  perfect  control :  such  a  case  will  be  a 
very  fair  analogy  for  our  relation  with  the  body. 
The  idea  that  the  material  body  is  in  itself 
sinfiil,  has  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  great 
heresies  or  errors  of  the  ancient  days.  Mani- 
cheigm,  especially,  proceeds  from  this  source.. 
Zoroaster  and  Zeno,  again,  had  already  taught 
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▼igorously  and  earnestly  that  the  body  was  it- 
self sinful.  Ahriman,  as  the  Persian  philosojdiy 
teUs  us,  is  the  evil  deity,  and  Oromastes  the 
good  one ;  the  former  built  the  prison,  the  body 
and  matter,  in  which  the  spirit,  the  ofl^iing 
of  the  latter,  was  to  be  fettered  during  time. 
Mithras,  the  moderator  between  the  two  cxm- 
tradictory  deities,  sat  like  Minos  in  Tartarus 
deciding  on  the  deserts  of  human  action,  and 
determining  the  term  or  condition  of  the  thniH 
of  the  spirit.  Eastern  Christianity  caught  the 
flame.  Manes  sprung  up  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  and  proclaimed  the  sinfulne^  of 
matter.  The  fire  spread  westward,  and  S.  Au- 
gustine was  enfolded  in  its  smoke ;  fasting  and 
abstinence,  no  longer  the  aids  towards  a  higher 
perfection,  became  the  avenging  weapons  to 
crush  the  necessary  and  implacable  foe. 

Other  forms  of  less  defined  Manicheisni  con* 
tinned  firom  time  to  time  to  appear  in  the 
Church.  Asceticism  beyond  the  Catholic 
rule,  uiged  by  the  teaching  and  example  d 
Yigilantius  and  JdVinian,  savoured  of  the  same 
tendency.  But  we  do  not  war  against  the  fl< 
as  being  in  itself  a  bound  captive  in  the 
of  Satan ;  we  crush  it,  we  mortify  it,  in  it 
excesses  only ;  it  is  a  powerful  instrument  o^ 
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evil,  but  it  may  be  a  powerful  one  of  good ; 
the  eye  which  gazes  on  the  outward  form, 
which  foreshadows  heaven;  the  crushed  and 
depressed  bodily  energy,  which  all  but  personi- 
fies the  humiliation  for  sin;  the  intense  feel- 
ings, directed  like  earnest  hands  that  grasp  at 
forms  of  loveliness  fleeting  by  the  imagination 
and  carrying  beforehand  the  tempted  soul  to 
the  moment  of  victory,  are  powers,  all  of  them, 
through  which  the  spirit  works  to  elevate  the 
30ul  to  heaven. 

Our  bodies  are  temples ;  we  may  neither  wor- 
ship them  nor  despise  them.  They  are  instru- 
ments, as  we  use  them,  for  good  or  evil.  They 
are  given  for  the  discipline  of  the  soul ;  for 
its  aid,  or  for  its  hindrance.  They  are  its  school- 
house,  in  which  it  is  taught  to  spell  the  syl- 
lables of  heaven.  In  that  house  she  cons  her 
lesson.  She  would  never  reach  home  save 
through  that  school.  There  within  its  walls  i^ 
the  schoolmaster,  the  Lawgiver.  One  in  hu-» 
man  form,  leading  us  to  where  He  stands  Who 
took  our  nature  upon  Him.  The  law  is  our 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  and  it  works 
through  the  body  ;  it  appeals  to  bodily  punish- 
ment and  bodily  reward.  How  dreadful  to 
give  those  members  as  instruments  to  sin; 
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how  glorious  to  make  them  Uke  beseeching 
hands,  seeking  after  Christ  ! 

But  more,  it  is  manifest  that  Satan  affects 
the  spirit  independently  of  the  body.  There  are 
dreams  when  the  sotd  realizes  that  awfiil  state 
of  separation  from  its  physical  condition,  and 
ranges  unfettered  up  and  down  the  universe. 
Then  sometimes  Satan  pursues  it  in  its  flight, 
and  suggests  awful  thoughts.  There  are  sadden 
nnaccountabk  bursts  of  passion ;  injuries  long 
since  forgotten ;  exciting  feeUngs  for  vengeance; 
<li8like8  for  hoUness,  for  good  men ;  unaccount- 
able desires  to  swear;  without  a  cause  to  curse; 
for  its  own  sake  to  steal,  though  the  next 
instant  the  object  for  which  honesty  was  bar- 
tered is  thrown  unvalued  aside  to  rot  and  decay ; 
there  are  strange  wanderings  when  we  would 
pray,  in  the  church,  in  the  chancel,  at  the  altar, 
the  spirit  yet  wings  her  flight  to  every  region 
of  the  imagined  universe,  the  comers  furthest 
removed  from  Gob :  all  these  are  influences  of 
Satan. 

Satan  does  tempt  the  spirit  independently  of 
the  body ;  for  these  temptations,  many  of  them, 
show  no  trace  of  physical  cause.  But  that  spirit 
too  is  in  our  power  to  bear  us  heavenward,  or 
to  the  gate  of  hell,  as  we  would  have  it.    It 
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may  be  the  wing  of  the  Archangel  soaring  to  the 
gate  of  Paradise,  or,  it  may  be  as  the  waxen 
wing  bf  Icarus  bringing  us  down  to  destruction. 
It  is  as  we  would  have  it. 

Has  Satan  ever  power  to  tempt  body  or  spirit 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  have  no  power  to  resist  ? 
It  seems  that  he  has.  There  are  faint  fqresha- 
dowings  of  that  power  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh 
and  Judas.  There  are  cases  in  the  experience 
of  most  of  us,  where  the  drunkard,  aJQter  years 
of  resisted  conscience,  has  so  entirely  become 
the  victim  of  the  tempter,  that  the  resolution 
formed  daily  with  the  bitter  weeping  of  remorse, 
pales  off  each  evening  before  the  fire  of  the 
tempter,  until  at  last,  he  passes  from  the  hell 
on  earth  to  the  hell  of  eternity. 

There  are  dark  lusts  and  fascinating  impu- 
rities which  we  have  yielded  to  and  regretted, 
and  yielded  to  again  and  ajgain  and  again,  until 
we  can  no  more  resist  the  clasp  of  their  iron 
fingers,  than  he,  in  the  story,  could  avoid,  the 
grasp  of  the  armed  hand  of  the  statue  of  his. 
murdered  parent,  when  he  stood  pale  and  un- 
resisting beneath  its  awful  en^brace.  Jt  does 
seem  true  that  there  are  cases  where,  emphati- 
cally, as  the  Apostle  says,  not  only  repentance 
but  resistance  is  impossible. 
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5.  Satan  binds  us  first  with  cords  of  silk ;  ere 
long  they  have  become  coils  of  rope ;  a  little 
while  and  they  are  cables,  scarcely  to  be  bent ; 
another  interval,  and  the  rope  has  become  a 
chain,  and  the  chain  a  bar  of  iron  which  no 
human  power  can  resist.  He  creeps  upon  us. 
Allegoric,  in  the  highest  degree,  was  his  form  in 
Eden.  The  serpent,  as  we  know  it  now,  creep- 
ing on  its  belly,  winds  softly  at  first  around  its 
victim ;  the  coil  is  tightened,  and  the  embrace 
is  presently  annihilation,  we  are  tightening  our 
own  fetters  by  each  act  of  resistance,  though 
but  for  a  moment.  By  one  earnest  ejaculatoiy 
prayer;  by  the  discipline  of  a  thought  bent 
heavenward  for  thirty  seconds,  when  Satan  is 
attracting  it  to  himself;  by  the  hand  unclasped 
to  forgive  ;  when  every  human  impulse  would 
close  it;  by  one  act  of  mortified  appetite  to 
give  two  mites  to  the  widow  in  the  name  of 
Christ  ;  by  one  throb  of  physical  pain,  borne 
without  a  murmur  for  Jesus'  sake ;  the  touch 
of  the  lancet ;  the  extraction  of  the  tooth ;  the 
oppressed  brain;  the  morning  faintness;  the 
cough  at  night ;  by  all  these,  however  slight 
and  small  to  our  retrospect,  we  soften,  we 
loosen,  we  relax  the  fetter  and  chain  of  Satan's 
influence.     At  every  such  act  there  is  a  snap- 
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ping  of  another  link  heard  in  heaven  amid  the 
shouts  of  Angels ;  heard  in  hell,  amid  the  wail- 
ing disappointment  of  the  lost ;  by  the  one  we 
glorify  Jesus  ;  by  the  other  we  thwart  the  devil. 

More  than  this ;  we  are  daily  discovering  the 
power  of  spirit  over  spirit  amidst  human  beings^ 
and  if  so,  who  can  tell  the  immediate  influence 
that  the  great  intellect  of  darkness,  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  may  have  over  the 
spirits  of  those  who  are  led  captive  by  him  at 
his  will. 

But  to  pass  on ;  such  are  the  instruments  of 
his  attacks  now,  the  mode  of  his  approach,  and 
under  this  head  let  us  remember  that  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  profound.  He 
can  pervade  and  penetrate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  the  darkest 
cell  in  the  human  heart.  He  does  not  shoot 
at  random,  or  at  a  venture  ;  his  is  no  Ahab's 
arrow  that  pierced  at  a  venture  the  joints  of  his 
harness ;  but  his  is  Jehu's  shaft,  shot  at  his  full 
strength  at  the  form  of  Amaziah  driving 
furiously  in  the  chariot  before  him.  His  are 
no  arrows  of  Joash's,  struck  three  times  and 
no  more;  but  as  the  prophet  would  have 
had  them  used,  continuously  till  the  enemy 
had  perished.    We  imagine  temptation  comes 
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'at  random ;  it  does  not.  We  often  have  to 
remark  tbat  the  very  dame  temptation  crosses 
our  path  continually ;  at  every  turn  it  is  exactly 
soited  to  allure  us,  while  the  same  object 
scarcely  ever  is  cast  before  our  neighbour.  As 
in  the  eastern  fable' atones  rolled  before  our 
footsteps,  which  we  can  hardly  but  pursue  un- 
til they  suddenly  start  up  in  the  shapes  of  sin 
tod  destruction. 

SataU'  has  read '  well  the  chapter  of  human 
life ;  he  has  been  the  companion  of  the  human 
race  from  their  firfet' starting  from  the  gate  of 
Eden^  he  suggested  Cain's  excuse,  Abraham's 
subterfuge,  Jacob's*  lie;  h^e  cast  fiathsheba 
before  the  eye  of  the  too  sensuous  monarch; 
he  knew  the  ambition  of  the  prophet  of  the 
wilderness  when  he  smote  the  rock.  He  sug- 
gested to  Aaron  the  happy  device  of  the  golden 
caif  to  pacify  the  people ;  he  was  sophist  with 
Jonah  when  he  bid  him  complain ;  he  read  the 
moral  cowardice  of  Peter,  and  worked  on  it ; 
he  opened,  a  second  time,  the  casket  of  the 
world's  jewels  before  the  eye  of  Demas  •  he  was 
with  Judas  reasoning  in  the  twilight  walk  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  "  You  will  gain  the 
money  and  He  Will  free  Himself."  He  has  read 
the  chapter  of  the  human  heart  from  its  first 
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page  to  its  la§t,  and  armed  with  that  knowledge 

he  tempts  us  to-day. 

6.  Another  favourite  mode  of  his  attack  will 
be,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  quaintly  illustrates,  through 
the  outward  circumstances  of  a  man.  Adam, 
says  he,  so  fascinated  by  the  beauty  and  meek- 
ness of  his  new  wife,  was  easily  ensnared  by  her 
solicitations,  and  Satan  consequently  made  use 
of  her  as  the  instrument  of  the  fall  of  man.  Over 
the  stumbling  stones  of  their  partial  affection 
for  their  younger  born,  even  Rebecca  and  Jacob 
successively  fell;  and  the  same  overweening 
love  which  the  mother  bore  to  her  child  was 
inherited  and  transmitted  to  its  cost  to  Joseph 
and  Benjamin. 

It  will  be  through  our  external  circumstance 
that  Satan  will  probably  triumph ;  he  will  watch 
our  relationship  to  it,  and  will  make  it  our 
stumbUng-block.  Fascinations,  and  allure- 
ments of  wealth,  the  excuses  and  palliations 
of  poverty,  even  though  the  former  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  man  of  benevolence  and  the  latter 
be  the  accidents  of  a  man  of  humility,  will 
be  made  the  opportunity  of  their  respective 
falls.  We  have  two  things  then  to  watch,  our 
inward  tendency  and  the  external  objects  proxi- 
mate to  us.  Satan  seldom  has  need  to  create 
or  erect  new  objects ;  he  illumines  the  temple 
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already  rising  around  us  with  lamps  of  bis  owzt 
colouring,  and  the  very  windows,  through 
which  originally  gleamed  the  rays  of  the  lamps 
of  heaven,  reflect  at  last  before  we  know  it  the 
meteor  glares  of  sin,  self,  and  bell. 

S.  Francis  Assisi  made  poverty  his  aim  and 
the  rule  of  his  faith,  it  became  to  him  the  step- 
ping-stone to  heaven.  The  same  accident  of 
poverty  professed  by  the  Franciscans  became 
soon  the  lean  hand  which  was  successfully  ex- 
tended to  grasp  the  purses  of  wealth ;  and  the 
accident  of  poverty  became  the  opportunity 
of  unprincipled  covetousness.  The  Holy  See 
was  at  first  the  eminence  from  which  powers 
of  government  illumined  by  the  Spirit  might 
direct  alike  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  and 
the  boat  of  Christ's  Church ;  in  the  occupation 
of  Innocent  III.,  or  Boniface  VIIL,  or  as  some 
would  tell  us  of  Gregory  VII.,  it  became  the 
opportunity  of  boundless  ambition. 

To  us  a  favourite  scheme,  an  idolized  child,  a 
friend  on  whom  we  lean,  an  honest  calling,  a 
noble  aim,  a  brilliant  yet  well-directed  talent ; 
may,  each  one  of  them,  from  at  first  being  planets 
clear  and  radiant  in  our  sky,  turn  into  baseless 
meteors  and  falling  stars.  They  may  be  the 
fire-damps  of  our  ruin  when  they  were  the 
o-niding  stars  of  our  salvation. 
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7*  But  I  must  mention  a  third  mode  through 
which  the  tempter  will  affect  our  spiritual  na- 
ture independently  alike  of  disposition  or  cir- 
cumstance. He  often  acts,  as  was  suggested 
above,  in  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  manna-, 
and,  as  the  Arab  who  kneels  at  the  muezzin  on 
the  sand  of  the  desert,  over  whose  crimson  sea 
the  setting  sun  is  shedding  its  ray  without  a 
cloud  in  the  sky  or  an  object  on  the  earth,  would 
be  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  shadow  fleeting  over 
the  bosom  of  the  wilderness ;  so  we  are  often 
startled  by  the  sudden  suggestion  of  lust,  of 
doubt,  of  anger,  of  intense  pride,  of  ruthless 
bitterness  against  another,  of  dislike  to  God, 
when  within  five  minutes  of  the  passing  shade 
we  thought  we  were  kneeling  in  the  cloudless 
sunshine  of  prayer,  meditation,  or  communion. 
Nothing  so  shows  the  actual  existence  of  the 
tempter  as  this.  In  that  still  hour  when  the 
winds  of  life's  afternoon  and  evening  have  been 
hushed  to  silence  at  the  setting  of  their  sun, 
and  the  curtain  of  their  clouds  has  been  drawn 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  even  then, 
while  the  spirit  watches  the  descent  of  the  last 
ray,  unaccountable  shades  will  flit  across  it, 
the  spectres  sometimes  of  departed  years,  the 
ghosts  of  sins  forgotten,  troops  of  dismal  shades 
hurried  up  by  the  voice   of  Satan,  try  even 
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at  the  last  moment  to  separate  the  soul  from 
God.  They  hurry  across  the  disc  bf  the  sun, 
they  hover  and  linger  for  a  passing  instant  like 
figures  in  dreams,  keen  and  awful,,  over  the 
bosom  of  parting  life,  and  they  are  gone ! 

"O  OoD  most  Mighty,  O  most  worthy 
Judge  Eternal,  suffer  us  not  for  any  pains 
or  temptations  in  death,  in  our  last  hour  to  fall 
from  Thee.''  Against  these  unexpected  attacks 
the  habit  of  holiness  and  prayer  can  alone  be 
a  protection.  We  cannot  tell  where  the  weed 
will  grow  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  garden ; 
at  any  point  may  spring  couch  grass  and  the 
nettle ;  >  it  is  only  by  a  state  of  general  cultiva- 
tion and  purity  that  we  can  depend  on  the 
produce  of  our  soil.  The  fever,  the  pestil^ce, 
may  fall  on  the  be^t  ordered  house  and  the 
most  abstemious  body,  yet  we  know  cleanliness 
and  temperance  are  the  best  presetvers.  Ap- 
ply the  same  rule  to  your  spiritual  life*' — But 
I  must  draw  to  an  end:  the  subject  is  vast, 
as  mankind  is  manifold  and  the  human  consti- 
tution complicated. 

Satan  is  active ;  he  drives  in  Pharaoh's  cha- 
riot, he  pursues  us  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  nearer  we  approach  its  dusty  beach  the  more 
rapidly  will  drive  the  wheels  of  his  chariot. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Arabian  gulf  we  shall 
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look  round  and  behold  the  wheels  of  his  chariot 
drive  heavily,  for  ^'  in  the  morning  the  Lord 
looks  into  the  host  of  darkness,  and. takes  off 
their  chariot  wheels  that  they  drive  them  hea- 
vily, so  that  they  say.  Let  us  flee  from  the  face 
of  Israel,  for  the  Lord  iighteth  for  them  against 
us."  But,  brethren,  we  are  not  there  yet ;  •  we 
are  yet  at  Succoth,  our  camp  is  yet  in  Etham, 
our  tents  are  stretched  on  the  edge  of  the  wil- 
derness ;  some  of  ua  are  at  Pihahiroth,  and 
a  few  between  Migdol  and  the  sea  over  against 
Baal  Zephon. 

The  man  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  the 
youth  wan  with  consumption^  the  father  pale 
with  the  throb  of  the  finger  of  death  upon  his 
heart,  those  in  whom  the  cancer  or  the  tumour 
work  for  death,  those  on  whom  the  care  of  life 
presses  to  apoplexy  and  paralysis^  they  are 
encamping,  as  it  were,  between  Migdol  and  the 
sea ;  but  after  us  all  Satan  is  driving  furiously. 
O  let  us  flee  for  our  lives,  for  he  is  in  "  great 
wrath,  knowing  that  his  time  is  short !" 

One  word  of  high  encoun^ment  and  I 
have  done.  The  eyes  that  watch  us  like  lamps 
around  our  path;  the  watching,  eyes  of  the 
boly  and  the  just,  like  starlight  gleaming  above 
us ;  the  quiet  gaze  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise, 
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beaming  like  the  moon  that  shines  in  softness 
with  its  borrowed  lustre ;  the  hosts  of  un&llen 
angels,  like  the  sun  that  shines  in  its  strength ; 
the  eye  of  Jssus  and  the  Father  from  the 
great  white  throne,  watch  us  daily^ 

The  soldier  has  gone  forth  in  the  annals  of 
man's  history  to  the  battle  and  the  wound 
alone  and  unbefriended ;  stricken  to  death  on 
the  midnight  plain  of  the  first  battle,  he  has 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  for  a  shroud  and 
turned  himself  on  his  side  to  die.  Boys  have 
endured  hours  of  mortal  agony,  and  the  lip  has 
not  quivered.  Men  have  yielded  the  smiles  of 
home,  the  joys  of  life,  and  have  not  murmured. 
The  soldier  of  Rome  sprang  into  the  yawning 
earthquake.  Guion  of  Marseilles  dissected  the 
infected  corpse  from  which  he  drunk  his  death. 
The  page  of  man's  brief  annals  teems  with  in- 
stances of  suffering,  borne  to  its  last  throb 
without  a  sigh,  and  all  because  the  world 
around  or  the  generations  to  come  would  smile 
on  or  admire  the  deed.  The  eyes  that  gaze 
on  us  are  more  radiant  and  more  holy ;  they 
are  the  eyes  of  eternity ;  let  us  not  disappoint 
them,  they  watch  us.  Perhaps  but  another 
day  and  our  strife  may  be  ended ! 
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CAIN. 

Cfittl^  duntfA];  after  (Sptp]^ans» 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIN  IN  THE  HEART. 

Gen.  iv.  9. 
''Ah  I  MY  brother's  keeper?'^ 

1 .  Sin  is  as  a  figure  from  which  an  artist  is  draw- 
ing. That  figure  stands  at  a  short  space  from 
his  easel ;  he  looks  at  it,  and  gazes  on  it  stead- 
ily ;  he  has  got  a  deep  impression  of  the  awful 
countenance  and  the  terrible  form;  he  looks 
down  to  describe  on  the  canvass  the  idea  that 
te  has  received,  but  the  copy  is  too  keen,  too 
definite,  too  rigid ;  he  looks  back  at  the  original : 
it^  outlines  are  melting,  its  background  hazy,  its 
colour  uncertain. 

We  gain  an  impression  of  sin ;  we  speak  of 
it,  we  think  of  it,  we  describe  it  as  if  it  were 
keen  and  simple,  and  as  if  there  were  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  its  outline.    But  when  we 
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come  to  see  it  in  the  individual,  paDiatkHiSy 
excuses,  peculiar  circumstances,  strong  leanings 
of  disposition  dilute  the  outline ;  and  we  £amcT 
we  have  been  grasping  a  shadow.  But  kt  the 
painter  draw  from  lus  own  looking-g^ass,  and 
the  result  is  the  reverse ;  the  copy  has  become 
hazy  and  uncertain ;  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
hit  off  the  expressiveness  of  the  countenance 
which  he  has  seen  in  the  mirror. 

2.  I  have  considered  two  conditions  of  man, 
his  innocence  and  his  temptation.  We  have 
now  to  consider  his  fall ;  and  to  strive  to  gia^ 
the  idea  and  meaning  of  that  awful  coodition 
under  which  mankind  is  lying,  so  difficult  to 
define  and  to  understand,  that  we  can  nether 
treat  it  as  an  act  separate  from  motive,  or  a 
motive  separate  from  acts.  There  are  many 
who  mistake  by  treating  it  simply  as  the  for- 
mer, and  others  simply  as  the  latter.  I  would 
illustrate  this  difficulty  on  the  threshold. 

3.  In  one  sense,  it  is  true  that  what  is  sin  in 
one  man  is  not  so  in  another ;  and  in  another 
sense,  it  is  true  that  acts  are  intrinsically  sinfiil, 
whoever  performs  them.  It  is  under  these  two 
points  of  view  that  sin  is  so  often  a  mistaken 
question.  Cain,  by  treachery,  led  out  his 
brother  Abel  to  the  field,  and  struck  him  down 
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by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  while  he  was 
"dwelling  securely  by  him."  He  was  branded 
with  the  stigma  of  the  first  murderer,  and  a 
penalty  of  a  deathless  wandering.  Jael,  the 
wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  received  Sisera  into 
her  tent  under  the  sacred  pledge  of  hospitality. 
In  his  security  he  eat  butter  and  honey  from 
the  lordly  dish,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  She 
seized  the  hammer  and  the  nail  of  the  assassin, 
and  he  died  beneath  her  hand ;  but  Jael  was 
extolled  as  a  heroine,  and  reckoned  amongst 
those  who  had  devotedly  served  the  Lord. 
Here,  then,  is  contrast  where  the  motive  alone 
reflected  the  colours  on  the  act, 

Belshazzar  drunk  from  the  golden  vessel 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  stole  from  the  temple. 
The  moment  of  his  sacrilege  became  the  mo- 
ment of  his  destiny ;  and  while  his  lip  was  on 
the  sacred  vessel,  his  startled  eye  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall ;  his  days  were  numbered, 
and  his  kingdom  gone.  There  was  an  awful 
connection  between  the  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment.  Israel  bereft  every  Egyptian  house  of 
its  jewels  and  its  furniture ;  and  fugitives  before 
their  incensed  pursuers,  they  escaped  to  the  Red 
Sea ;  but  their  theft  was  designated  as  a  bor- 
rowing ;  their  act  became  symbolical  of  *'  the 
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stronger  man"  despoiling  the  strong  one ;  their 
act  was  holy,  and  for  it  they  were  rewarded  as 
obedient  children  of  God.  It  was  not  the  act 
here ;  it  was  the  motive  which  gave  the  colour 
to  the  whole  moral  condition.  We  may  mul- 
tiply countless  cases  from  Holy  Scripture  alone, 
to  show  the  same  truth. 

But  an  illustration  of  acts,  in  themselves 
righteous.  Judith  of  old  entered  the  tent  of 
Holofernes  while  the  midnight  lamps  gleamed 
upon  the  ground ;  die  ran  the  risk  of  impu- 
tation on  her  <;haracter,  and  was  blameless; 
nay,  a  saint.  Holy  women  in  the  Church  have 
exposed  themselves  to  apparently  just  sus* 
picions;  have  toiled  thrpugh  sleepless  nights 
by  the  bed  of  the  leper,  or  been  coadjutors 
of  S.  Francis,  or  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Lazarhouse 
of  disease,  or  the  cell  of  the  Anchorite ;  and 
they  are  canonized.  Others  have  poured  their 
gold  before  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and  won 
golden  opinions  by  kindness,  self-sacrifice,  and 
devotion,  who  have  received  no  high  place  in 
the  calendar  of  Christian  virtue  for  the  act. 
Their  gift  was  but  the  largess  of  the  candidate ; 
their  benevolence  but  the  gloved  hand  of  sel- 
fishness. Neither  vice  nor  virtue  can  be  viewed 
in  acts  separate  from  the  niotive ;  a  rainbow 
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cannot  exist  independent  of  its  prismatic 
colours ;  the  sunbeam  cannot  meet  us  without 
the  arrow  of  its  Ught. 

But  on  the  other  hand^  sin  does  not  simply 
exist  in  the  motive  independent  of  the  act. 
An  illustrious  order  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
taught  that  the  Will  of  Gon  was  greater  than 
His  Word,  inasmuch  as  the  capacity  for  action 
is  wider  in  its  area  than  the  action  itself.  If 
then  by  the  deliberate  lie  or  murder,  the  limits 
of  God's  Church  could  be  extended,  the  sixth 
and  eighth  commandments  might  be  counted 
invalid,  since  the  preservation  of  truth  and  hu- 
man life  are  but  portions  of  that  greater  idea, 
the  character  formed  by  the  Church  and  the 
Church  herself.  If  the  end  be  good,  the  means 
are  indifferent,  the  motive  is  all,  the  act  no- 
thing. This  error  is  equally  fatal  with  the 
first ;  Saul's  intention  was  good  when  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  sacrificial  knife;  but  ''obe- 
dience was  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken, 
than  the  fat  of  rams,"  and  God  rejected  him. 

4.  We  see,  then,  that  the  act  of  sin  is  a  com- 
plicated and  a  difiScult  matter  to  determine  on. 
Nor  is  this  a  question  simply  for  the  casuist, 
but  one  for  the  daily  life  of  the  Christian. 
There    are    many   narrow-minded  religionists 
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who  would  denounce  as  unworthy  the  man  who 
entered  into  certain  circles  of  society,  arbitrarily 
stigmatizing  an  act  as  sinful,  whose  moral  na- 
ture must  be  determined  by  the  motive.  Others 
again  will  denounce  all  fasting  as  sinful,  because 
some  have  fasted  as  if  it  were  in  itself  merito- 
rious, or  because  they  themselves  cannot  fast 
with  benefit.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  in 
daily  life  that  we  should  have  a  right  judgment 
about  sin. 

What,  then,  is  sin?  It  is  alienation  from 
God  ;  it  is  the  separation  of  the  will  from  Him ; 
it  is  as  the  reflux  action  of  the  current  return- 
ing against  its  parent  water.  Holiness  is  the 
unity  and  coincidence  of  the  will  with  Gtod. 
Assassination  is  not  sinful,  if  God  has  bidden 
it.  Phinehas  slew  his  brethren,  and  has  been  ex- 
toUed  as  a  saint.  Intense  benevolence  becomes 
a  sin,  if  it  be  for  self,  and  not  for  God,  The 
devotion  of  the  Pharisee  simply  called  down 
upon  him  the  woes  of  Jesus.  As  when  a  river 
approaches  its  sea,  the  advancing  tide  of  the 
latter  runs  counter  to  the  current  of  the  for- 
mer; and  after  miles  of  placid  repose,  the 
surface  is  ruffled  by  a  counter  stream ;  so  is 
sometimes  the  will  of  one  opposed  to  the  will 
of  God,  who  either  by  baptism,  creation,  or 
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coDscious  devotion,  has  once  been  His  faithful 
servant. 

But  ray  object  is  rather  practical  than  spe- 
culative, and  to  strive  to  draw  up  that  curtain 
which  hangs  down  over  the  darkened  chambers 
of  the  heart,  and  to  bring  to  light  those  fugitive 
forms  of  sin  and  human  action,  whose  true 
character  we  are  too  unwilling  to  examine. 
Tested  by  the  above  definition,  we  at  once  see 
that  naultitudes  who  bear  the  highest  character 
amongst  men,  the  just,  the  noble,  the  kind,  and 
free,  may  be  aliens  from  God  and  heaven ;  all 
their  nobility  or  their  kindness  may  be  for 
another  and  not  for  Him.  '*  And  I  the  Lord 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  give 
My  glory  to  another/' 

5.  Let  us,  in  this  view,  examine  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  cases  of  sin  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  and  consider  them  as  representatives  of 
classes  of  sinfulness,  under  one  or  other  of 
which  we  ourselves  may  come. 

There  are  two  men  who  boldly  drew  up  the 
veil,  brought  to  light  the  skulking  fugitives, 
and  proclaimed  themselves  without  compromise, 
sinners.  The  king  and  the  fisherman  said,  ''  I 
have  sfnned  ;'*  David  in  the  palace  of  Jerusalem, 
S.  Peter  in  the  boat  of  Gennesiaret,  alike  made 
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their  bold  and  honest  confession,  and  they  re- 
ceived an  immediate  and  a  perfect  pardon. 
David  said,  "I  have  sinned;"  Nathan  said, 
**  the  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin.'*  S. 
Peter  said,  "  I  am  a  sinful  man  ;"  Jesus  thrice 
reminded  him  that  He  loved  him,  and  had  for- 
given him.  There  are  few  other  cases  on 
Scripture  record  so  bold,  so  honest,  and  so  free. 
Would  that  we  could  learn  that  God  "does  not 
wish  the  death  of  a  sinner,''  and  that  entire 
confession  of  sin  brings  entire  pardon.  It  is 
because  we  keep  one  finger  of  our  grasp  on  the 
sinful  and  beloved  object ;  it  is  because  we  will 
watch  with  delight  one  point  of  light  which 
glimmers  on  its  dark  ball,  that  we  have  such 
long  chastenings,  such  bitter  punishments,  and 
sometimes  such  awfuLrejections. 

The  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  idea  that 
we  should  attach  to  sin,  consists  in  what  I 
adverted  to  above,  namely,  the  great  definite- 
ness  we  give  to  it  when  viewed  separately  from 
the  agent,  and  the  real  difficulty  we  find  when 
we  study  it  in  close  relation  to  the  sinner.  By 
this  process  certain  acts  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  sinful  and  certain  others  as  not  sinful, 
which  in  many  instances  should  really  change 
places.     Of  course,  other  motives  and  reasons 
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produce  this  state  of  judgment.  Certain  acts, 
which  are  peculiarly  oflfensive  to  society,  such 
as  murder,  theft,  and  rapine;  others  which 
peculiarly  offend  against  the  laws  of  good  taste 
and  refined  feeling,  such  as  meanness  and  lying, 
or  the  graver  forms  of  impurity ;  or  again,  those 
that  offend  against  fidelity  and  precedent,  such 
a8  infidelity  and  scepticism,  have  come  to  be 
considered  in  a  high  degree  sinful,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  acts,  which  are  equally  sinful 
in  the  eye  of  God,  such  as  worldliness  of  mind, 
indifierentism  of  spirit,  and  coldness  of  heart. 
Again,  another  cause  why  certain  acts  are  pre- 
cipitately thrown  under  the  category  of  sin  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  is  the  far  greater  ease 
with  which  we  can  define  their  moral  nature. 
An  oath  or  an  act  of  personal  violence  are  easily 
determined ;  not  so  some  of  those  fleeting  and 
subtler  forms  of  evil  which  reside  in  the  motive 
and  the  thought. 

a.  But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  the  causes  of 
our  difi&culty,  I  will  proceed  to  attempt  its 
solution  hy  a  reference  first  of  all  to  the  case 
of  Cain.  His  motive  is  described  as  that  of 
jealousy ;  his  act  was  preceded  by  treachery, 
and  aggravated  by  the  relationship  in  which  he 
stood  to  his  victim.     His  blood  lay  upon  the 
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ground,  and  the  Lord  accused  him  with  an 
audible  voice ;  yet  even  against  such  evidence 
Cain  found  the  veil  that  he  might  drop  over  the 
act  and  avoid  seeing  its  character  of  sin ;  he 
would  not  recognize  it  in  short  as  a/wZZ  act  of 
sin ;  and  his  offence  has  become  a  type  of  a 
large  class  of  offences  amongst  ourselves. 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper ?'*  was  at  once 
the  excuse  and  the  assertion  of  the  principle 
under  which  he  tried  to  escape.  He  tried  to 
get  off  the  charge  itself  by  disputing  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  recognised  in  it,  namely^  that 
he  was  responsible  for  his  brother's  safety. 
We  too  do  wrong ;  we  have  the  act  brought 
before  us  in  all  its  culpability ;  we  too  frequently 
escape-  its  consequence  in  the  same  manner. 
A  man  swears,  it  is  the  violation  of  our  Lord's 
command.  We  are  accused  by  a  friend  and  an 
adviser;  we  plead  more  or  less  consciously, 
that  the  charge  is  made  on  the  understanding 
that  all  swearing  is  of  necessity  wrong.  We 
argue  that  there  are  cases  wherein  it  is  defensi- 
ble, the  invocation  of  the  Deity  may  be  made 
in  a  solemn  conversation  guilelessly.  The 
deprecation  of  damnation  may  be  made  seri- 
ously and  inoffensively.  There  is  a  flaw  in  the 
principle  under  which  we  are  condemned ;  we 
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plead  it,  and  we  refuse  the  conviction.  A  man 
refuses  to  forgive  an  offending  brother.  The 
charge  to  do  it  is  enforced  under  the  protection 
of  the  principle,  that  every  offence  should  be 
forgiven.  We  are  conscious  that  many  should 
not  be,  except  in  certain  conditions  in  the  of- 
fender, S.  Paul  refused  compliance  with  the 
demand  of  the  Philippian  magistrates.  We  are 
satisfied  with  this  and  escape  conviction.  Ready 
acknowledgment,  and  its  consequent  penitence 
would  have  brought  instantaneous  pardon.  '*  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father.''  He  said  it, 
and  he  did  it ;  and  all  was  peace.  His  father 
saw  him  a  great  way  off,  had  compassion,  ran, 
and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  restored 
him  to  his  sonship,  and  killed  for  him  his'fatted 
calf.  By  refusing  conviction  we  bring  on  our- 
selves the  long  wanderings  of  the  son  of  Adam, 
the  stigma  of  being  the  victim  of  God's  anger, 
long  and  bitter  chastenings,  and  perhaps  a  final 
impenitence,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  from  which, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 

b.  The  sin  of  Abraham  comes  next  in  order. 
Alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  danger  from  the 
beauty  of  Sarah,  he  made  use  of  a  fact  which 
was  a  truth,  namely,  that  she  was  related  to 
him   by  consanguinity.     Instead  of  throwing 
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himself  on  the  protection  of  God  he  had  re- 
oourse  to  haman  device ;  the  statement  was  ab- 
solutely true,  but  we  cannot  think  the  patriarch 
was  justified  in  making  it. 

To  this  head  will  belong  a  large  class  of  ar- 
guments by  which  many  throw  off  the  full 
conviction  of  a  fault.  There  is  some  angle  of 
the  act  of  sin  which  touches  on  the  confines  of 
virtue  and  truth,  and  to  that  we  appeal.  We 
view  the  act  in  all  its  relations  and  possibilities, 
we  do  not  view  it  in  relation  to  ourselves  at 
a  given  moment.  For  instance,  a  man's  dispo- 
sition is  one  that  leads  him  strongly  to  love  and 
seek  human  applause ;  a  life  of  active  benevo- 
lence brings  down  that  applause  in  grateful 
showers  ;  a  midnight  voice  from  heaven  echoes 
round  the  chamber  of  his  calm  self-^reflection, 
and  tells  him  that  the  intended  act  of  benevo- 
lence to-morrow  is  really  for  the  sake  of  human 
praise  and  nothing  else ;  he  argues  that  it  is 
i|.bstractedly  right,  and  thereby  shuns  the  con- 
viction of  his  infirmity. 

Another  man  has  been  guilty  of  an  act,  the 
knowledge  of  which  will  cast  discredit  on  the 
religious  profession.  He  is  able  to  call  to  mind 
occasions  and  circumstances  in  and  under  which 
a  man  has  been  justified  in  concealing  an  act 
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the  knowledge  of  which  would  have  created  a 
greater  evil  to  others  than  its  concealment 
would  to  himself.  He  seizes  this  case  of 
actual  right  on  which  to  base  his  own  act,  and 
he  is  satisfied ;  that  is,  he  justifies  his  own  in- 
firmity by  discovering  one  possible  point  of 
view  in  which  it  may  be  right,  but  which  is 
probably  wholly  inapplicable  to  his  peculiar 
case.  Such  seems  to  be  a  class  of  fatal  errors, 
BO  different  from  that  bold  and  humble  confes- 
sion of  sin  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  royal 
penitent  and  the  fisherman  of  Galilee ;  and  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  above  alluded  to, 
calling  down  the  long  continued  chastisement 
of  God  ;  if  indeed  the  voice  of  the  gardener  is 
still  interceding  for  the  barren  tree. 

c.  Another  class  of  persons  is  represented  by 
Jacob.  He  possessed  a  clearly  defined  dispo- 
sition and  tendency  inherited  by  birth  from  his 
mother.  Thoroughly  eastern  in  character  the 
sister  of  Laban  seems  to  have  yielded  without 
control  to  the  inclination  to  carry  out  her 
designs  by  untruthful  management. 

Jacob  received  from  birth  a  full  development 
of  his  mother's  characteristic,  and  till  old  age 
he  showed  the  same  disposition.  It  comes  out 
when  as  a  youth  he  deceived  his  aged  father. 
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in  his  management  of  the  flocks  of  his  father- 
in-law,  in  his  dealings  with  regard  to  Rachel 
and  Leah,  in  the  story  of  the  idols  in  the  tent, 
and  even  in  his  meeting  with  Esau.  This  dis- 
position has  something  in  it  approaching  to 
dishonest  contrivance,  and  received  a  sanction 
apparently  from  his  mother.  Under  this  seem- 
ing justification  he  took  his  first  step  in  deceit, 
and  thereby  represents  to  us  a  class  of  persons 
who  offend  under  the  shelter  of  the  advice  of 
others.  For  instance,  a  man  feels  a  hesitation  as 
to  the  rectitude  of  a  certain  line  of  conduct  •;  his 
inclination  guides  him  to  it ;  he  gets  over  the 
difficulty  by  appealing  to  a  clergyman  or  reli- 
gious friend  to  whom  he  but  partially  tells  his 
case,  and  satisfied  with  the  verdict  on  the  partial 
evidence  he  violates  his  own  conscience  and 
yields  to  his  disposition  ;  or  he  reflects  on  the 
frequently  noticed  conduct  of  a  parent  or  a 
brother,  who  possesses  the  same  disposition  as 
his  own,  first  justifies  the  whole  of  their  con- 
duct by  a  reference  to  nine  known  virtues  and 
the  omission  of  the  one  known  fault,  and  then 
justifies  his  own  conduct  by  basing  it  on  theirs, 
although  the  only  point  of  contact  is  the  fault 
in  himself  which  he  had  excluded  in  his  review 
of  the  other.     A  man  inherits  a  strong  dispo- 
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sitioQ  to  personal  vanity,  he  is  warned  by  his 
own  conscience,  the  only  safe  monitor,  that  a 
particular  act  which  is  unnecessary  will  call  it 
out ;   he  places  the  act  before  the  observation 
of  a  religious  adviser  in  such  light  as  to  make 
it    appear  necessary.      The  duped    confessor 
yields  his  consent,  and  the  self-deceived  deceiver 
goes  to  the  performance  of  the  act,  still  alarmed 
by  the  whisper  of  a  yet  living  conscience,  he 
hushes  that  whisper  by  remembering  that  many 
good  noien  have  become  victims  temporarily  of 
personal  vanity,  forgetting,  what  very  likely  is 
the  case,  that  the  personal  vanity  of  the  cases 
he  brings  into  court  were  single  shadows  wan- 
dering over  a  plain  of  light,  while  scarcely  a 
beam  irradiates  the  deep  evening  of  his  own 
disposition  and  conduct.     How  far  better,  how 
far  wiser,  how  far  happier,  when  without  any 
appeal  to  excuse,  David  at  once  said,  "  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord." 

d.  The  fault  of  Moses  presents  us  with 
another  very  remarkable  class  of  disguised  sin- 
fulness. The  army  of  captives  in  the  wilderness 
were  rebellious  and  wilful,  they  resisted  his  lawful 
and  heaven-sent  authority;  he  stood  between 
them  and  the  Almighty  ;  and  the  thunders  of 
Mount  Sinai  rolled  harmless  over  the  heads  of 
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the  six  hundred  thousand  Israelites,  while  th^ 
friend  of  God  stood  between  them  and  ai^ 
offended  Maker ;  his  position  was  impregnable, 
his  power  all  but  divine,  it  was  but  a  step  to 
say  it  was  entirely  so ;  and  the  deep  humility 
with  which  he  had  lain  prostrate  before  the 
passing  step  of  God,  the  conscious  homage  oi 
his  own  will  to  that  of  heaven,  were  sufficient 
guarantees  to  himself  that  he  did  not  arrogate 
the  power  of  Jehovah.  He  smote  the  rock, 
the  waters  flowed,  and  he  gave  not  God  the 

glory-  , 

e.  The  page  of  history  has  significant  acts  of 

a  similar  kind.    The  well  known  founder  of  the 

great  scourge  of  Christianity  made  use  of  his 

knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  impose  on 

the  people  the  belief  in  his  own  divinity ;  it  was 

a  subtle  form  of  sin.     A  certain  line  of  conduct 

is  justifiable  by  the  immediate  permission  and 

sanction  of  God,  one  step  beyond  it  may  place 

us  entirely  beyond  the  territory  of  His  favour. 

That  step  beyond  may  simply  be  taken  to  effect 

the  same  object  which  our  hitherto  conduct 

has  been  effecting  by  God's  order ;  but  never 

mind,  that  does  not  alter  the  case :  the  disciple 

of  S.  Ignatius  Loyola  sees  that  the  Will  of 

God  is  promoted  by  a  certain  observance  of 
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His  word,  he  argues  if  that  same  will  be  pro- 
moted by  a  breach  of  His  word  he  is  justified 
in  such  breach.  He  is  not ;  "  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat 
of  rams.** 

Or  to  put  another  case.  The  same  man 
sees  that  God  permits  the  breach  of  His  word 
in  certain  instances,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  greater 
will ;  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  the  shewbread,  but 
David  did  eat  it :  therefore  I  may  suspend,  says 
he,  applications  of  Goo's  positive  law  at  my  own 
discretion  to  efiect  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  aim 
of  His  moral  law.  By  an  act  of  deceit  or  decep- 
tive reserve  I  may  be  able  to  induce  a  given 
man  to  look  favourably  on  religion;  by  the 
counter  course,  I  shall  cast  a  stumbling-block 
in  his  way  and  make  him  hate  it^  Such  is  the 
class  of  faults  that  seems  to  come  under  the 
head  of  the  infirmity  of  Moses. 

On  a  future  occasion,  suggested  by  other 
characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  pur- 
sue these  suggestions  on  the  history  and  course 
of  sin.  SuOSce  it  now  to  know  that  though 
owning  one  principal  and  general  source,  the 
root  of  sin  ramifies  in  a  hundred  directions, 
clings  round  every  kind  of  sod ;  and  above- 
ground  its  boughs  and  leaves  and  fruit  hang  and 
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faU  in  all  directions ;  producing  every  phase  of 
health  or  vigour,  decrepitude  and  decay. 

For  a  subject  matter  so  complex  surely  no 
very  simple  remedy  will  avaU !  If  the  nature 
of  sin  is  elaborate  and  multifold,  its  treat- 
ment must  be  so  too :  and  if  so,  how  profound 
the  science  of  the  casuist !  How  difficult  the 
work  of  the  Minister  of  God  ! 


X. 
ISAIAH. 

ffonxt^  dun^ag  after  (Eptpl^ans* 
DIVERSITY  OF  CHARACTER  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Psalm  cxix.  109.         • 

"  Mt    SOUL     IS  ALWAY  IN    MY   HAND  :    YET    DO   I   NOT 

FORGET  Thy  law." 

1.  Thb  lessons  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah  lie 
spread  like  a  tesselated  pavement  beneath  the 
feet  of  that  Figure,  which  advances  towards  us 
during  this  sacred  period  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year.  The  first  lessons  for  the  Sundays  during 
Advent  and  Epiphany  lie  out  before  and  after 
Him,  receiving,  as  it  were.  His  shadow  cast 
upon  them,  giving  them  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, and,  to  carry  on  the  above  analogy, 
like  the  squares  of  a  pavement  they  have  their 
pattern  from  the  footstep  which  impresses  them. 
No  prophet,  nor  indeed  any  other  writer,  is  so 
calculated  to  occupy  this  position  with  regard 
to  our  Lord. 
Isaiah  has  been  styled  the  evangelical  pro- 
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phet,  and  go  remarkably  are  his  writings  true 
to  his  character,  that  we  might  almost  draw 
a  perfect  outline  of  our  Lord's  life  and  teach- 
ing, from  the  descriptions  of  this  prophet. 
There  is  hardly,  in  fact,  a  clause  in  thjs  Apos- 
tles' Creed  that  might  not  find  its  precursor 
or  parallel  in  the  pages  of  Isaiah.  The  work 
of  creation ;  the  birth,  conception,  sufiferings, 
burial,  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  are  all  accu- 
rately prefi^red.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  last  jn(%ment,  the  estabKshment  of  the 
Church,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  everlasting 
life;  all  shine  like  separate  stars  glewiing 
through  the  dark  vault  of  the  Jewish  Church ; 
anticipating  and  forecasting  the  full  light  of 
the  perfect  risen  Sun,  which,  while  it  absi^bed 
into  itself  every  seiparate  ray,  has  left  every  star 
the  occupant  of  its  own  sphere ;  still  there, 
though  unseen,  and  paled  by  the  glorious  lumi- 
nary of  the  perfect  day.  Isaiah  is  in  truth  the 
Evangelical  Prophet. 

2.  But  my  work  is  more  especially  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual,  and  that  character  as 
seen  through  his  writings,  and  his  style.  There 
can,  in  fact,  be  no  doubt  that  inspiration  did 
not  interfere  with  personal  character  or  dispo- 
sition, any  more  than  conversion  does  with  our 
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peculiar  traits  inherited  from  birth.  Inspira- 
tion elevated,  ennobled,  and  sanctified  certaia 
cbaractmstics,  and  made  them  the  mouth- 
pieces of  the  messages  of  heaven.  That  is  alL 
Nothing  can  be  more  diverse  than  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  prophets.  Inspiration 
has  not  interfered  with  the  radiant  poetry  of 
Isaiah,  the  pensive  melancholy  of  Jeremiah^ 
the  mysterious  paradoxes  of  Ezekiel,  the  serene 
dignity  of  Daniel.  It  leaves,  as  it  found,  the 
passionate  earnestness  of  Hosea,  the  rough 
genius  of  Amos,  the  touching  admiration  of 
God  seen  in  creation  possessed  by  Habakkuk^ 
the  strong  sense  of  the  awful  in  Joel,  and  the 
dreamy  allegorising  of  Zechariah ;  the  indignant 
protests  of  Haggai,  and  the  expectant  mind  of 
Malacfai,  watching  on  the  threshold  of  the  Oos- 
peL  All  of  these  are  what  they  were  in  essence 
and  kind  before  the  ray  of  inspiration  lit  them 
up ;  they  before  lay  its  separate  jewels  hidden  in 
a  mine ;  the  diamond  distinct  from  the  ruby, 
and  the  ruby  from  the  sapphire.  The  blaze  of 
inspiration  burst  into  the  mine,  dispelled  the 
shadows,  and  brought  out  the  separate  gems 
in  glowing  lustre  to  the  eye ;  but  the  ruby  was 
crimson  still,  nor  had  the  sapphire  dropped  its 
transparent  radiancy. 

In  one  sense  every  child  of  God  has  received 
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an  iDspiratioa.  Inspiration  is  a  matter  of  de- 
gree,  but  with  the  servant  of  God  whose  mission 
is  an  ordinary  one,  the  colours  of  those  sepa- 
rate jewels  are  brought  out  as  by  the  dim  and 
pensive  ray  of  moonlight,  while  in  him  whose 
mission  was,  as  the  Prophet's,  extraordinarr, 
the  colours  are  brought  out  by  the  intense  glow 
of  the  meridian  sun. 

3.  The  character  of  Isaiah  is  apparent  throu^ 
his  writings,  in  all  its  clear  and  separate  parts, 
as  the  pebbles  of  a  beach  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
translucent  water,  or  the  objects  of  the  wood 
and  hill  seen  through  the  atmosphere  which 
bathes  and  penetrates  them.  His  writii^ 
show  him  to  be  a  man  having  a  greater  ten- 
dency towards  objective  than  subjective  religion. 

While  Jeremiah  is  ever  studying  and  lam^t- 
ing  over  his  own  internal  condition,  Isaiah  is 
ever  looking  outwards  on  the  external  objects 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jeremiah  seems  to  dis- 
cover God  through  personal  experience,  Isaiah 
through  His  word  and  works ;  while  Jeremiah 
laments  over  his  own  shortcomings,  Isaiah  re- 
joices over  the  coming  glories  of  the  Gospd 
The  sins  of  Jerusalem  being  the  embodiment 
of  the  ideas  which  haunt  the  soul  of  Jeremiah ; 
the  penitence  necessary  for  those  sins,  and 
the  trust  that  God  will  forgive  them,  form  the 
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burden  of  his  song.  There  are  throughout  his 
writings  few  direct  recognitions  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  or  the  establishment  of  a  visible 
and  objective  Church.  The  great  renovation 
he  looks  for  is  internal,  ''  I  will  put  My  laws 
into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  heart, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  I  will  be  mercifiil  to  their  un- 
righteousness, and  their  sins  and  iniquities  will 
I  remember  no  more."  "Oh  that  my  head  were 
waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that 
I  might  weep  day  and  night,  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people.  Oh  that  I  had  in  the 
wilderness  a  lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men." 
Consistently  with  this  deep  subjective  view  of 
man's  estate  and  God's  dealing,  Jeremiah  loves 
to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  one  point,  his 
own  people. 

In  contrast  with  this  Isaiah  is  ever  looking 
outward,  both  for  the  reason^  of  his  condem- 
nations, and  the  application  of  his  remedy. 
Isaiah  stands  like  the  meditative  figure  of  a 
watchman  at  morning  upon  a  lofty  hill,  who, 
having  wrapped  the  folds  of  his  garment  around 
him,  stands  gazing  into  the  far  distance  with 
the  steady  eye  of  one,  who  expects  figures  and 
messages  from  the  horizon ;  while  Jeremiah 
resembles  the  figure  of  one  who  having  seated 
himself  on  a  stone  in  a  dark  and  secluded  val- 
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ley,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  in  the 
stillness  of  twilight,  meditates  upon  himfidf, 
''sitteth  solitary,  and  is  alone/' 

Thus  Isaiah  takes  a  flight  far  beyond  the  on- 
ning  or  restored  Jerusalem ;  he  brings  within 
the  range  of  his  prophecy,  of  his  anathemas, 
and  his  benedictions^  the  nations  of  the  world ; 
Tyre,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Moab,  Ammon,  Assyria, 
all  one  after  another  fall  under  the  range  of 
his  eagle  glance. 

If  he  denounces  the  sins  of  the  people,  it  is 
ever  chiefly  because  God  has  directly  bidden 
him  do  it,  or  because  they  have  violated  some 
manifest  external  law  of  God's  kingdom.  If 
he  applies  a  remedy  or  a  consolation  he  does 
it  by  reference  to  the  coming  Saviour,  His 
sufierings,  His  atonement.  His  resurrection. 
"  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,"  are  the  trumpet 
notes  of  triumph  and  comfort  which  sound  in 
clear  and  loud  accents  on  the  ear  after  the  Pro- 
phet has  described  the  vision  which  he  had  had 
with  the  Almiohtt,  in  which  God  had  told 
him  His  judgment  on  the  people.  "  Surely  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows,'' 
are  the  words  of  pathetic  consolation  which 
conclude  the  lessons  of  encouragement  after 
God's  expostulation  with  the  people,  in  tbe 
forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  "Thou 
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beardest  Dot,  thou  knewest  not.  Behold,  I 
have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver,  I  have 
chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  afiiiction  for  Mine 
own  sake,  even  for  Mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it." 
*'  Oh  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  My  com- 
mandment, then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river, 
and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea." 
Having  uttered  this  earnest  regret,  the  Prophet 
consoles  the  people  by  the  introduction  at  the 
close  of  the  succeeding  passages  of  the  figure  of 
our  Blessed  Lord  wounded  for  our  transgresr 
sions,  bearing  our  griefs,  and  carrying  our  sor- 
rows. Having  pointed  to  this  visible  objective 
figure  of  pardon  and  peace  through  atonement, 
the  prophet  continues  to  describe  the  condition 
of  the  accepted  and  restored  people  through 
the  magnificent  images  which  represent  the 
Church  emerging  from  her  night  of  sorrows 
into  perfect  morning,  *'  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed 
with  tempest,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair 
colours,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires, 
DO  weapon  formed  against  thee  will  prosper ; 
Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to 
the  brightness  of  thy  rising ;  thy  gates  shall  be 
open  continually,  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  or 
night.  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy 
land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  bor- 
ders, the  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by 
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day,  neither  the  brightness  of  the  moon  give 
light  to  thee,  but  the  Lord  shall  be  to  thee  an 
everlasting  light,  and  thy  GrOD  thy  glory." 

4.  In  fact,  we  might  without  much  difficulty 
divide  the  whole  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  into  three 
parts.  The  first,  being  the  description  of  the 
sinfulness  of  the  people ;  the  second,  the  remedy 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ  ;  the  third,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  its  great  exter- 
nal system:  each  of  the  portions  being  con- 
sidered in  a  peculiarly  objective  manner. 

The  first  portion  will  comprehend  the  chap- 
ters from  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth, 
in  which  are  described  not  only  the  sinfulness  of 
the  Jews  but  also  the  nations  abovementioned. 

The  second  beginning  with  the  opening  of 
the  fortieth  chapter^  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye 
My  people,''  is  comprehended  between  that  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifty- third  chapter. 

And  the  third  portion,  prophetic  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  is  comprehended 
between  the  fifty-fourth  chapter,  beginning 
^'  Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear,  break 
forth  into  singing,"  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Book. 

5.  While  these  general  thoughts  are  suggested 
by  the  consideration  of  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phet, there  are  peculiar  points  belonging  to 
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Isaiah  himself  which  are  full  of  value  and  in- 
struction. He  had,  as  I  said  ahove,  a  charac- 
ter of  his  own,  which  is  very  marked  and  definedy 
and  which  separates  him  in  a  decided  manner 
from  Jeremiah,  his  companion  in  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  much  as  S.  John  is 
separated  from  S.  Paul  and  S.  Peter. 

"  My  soul  is  always  in  my  hand,"  says  Da- 
vid, "yet  do  I  not  forget  Thy  law;"  which 
passage  seems  to  he  a  vindication  of  the  two- 
fold character  of  the  servant  of  God  ;  the  eye 
to  look  inward  and  the  eye  to  look  outward,  a 
study  of  the  heart  and  a  study  of  the  law- 

Now,  although  all  good  ^  and  reUgious  men 
have  some  portion  of  these  in  them ;  no  doubt 
there  is,  save  in  very  rare  cases,  a  strong 
tendency  to  lean  to  some  side  or  the  other  over- 
much, and  to  give  an  undue  balance  to  one  or 
other  of  these  biases.  Natural  character,  dis- 
position, and  circumstances  may  give  the  ten- 
dency, or  confirm  it  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  the  inward  and  outward  study, 
are  each  of  them,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  our 
own  power ;  and  the  character  which  does  not 
possess  a  certain  quantity  of  each  is  not  perfect. 
In  order  to  see  more  clearly  what  is  meant,  I 
'will  describe  some  of  the  attributes  of  each 
4;la8S. 
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day,  neither  the  brightness  of  the  moon  give 
lig^t  to  thee,  but  the  Lord  shall  be  to  thee  an 
everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  ^ory." 

4.  In  fiict,  we  might  without  much  difficulty 
divide  the  whole  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  into  three 
parts.  The  first,  being  the  description  of  the 
sinfulness  of  the  people ;  the  second,  the  remedy 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ  ;  the  third,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  its  great  exter- 
nal system:  each  of  the  portions  being  con- 
sidered in  a  pecoliarly  objective  manner. 

The  first  portion  will  comprehend  the  chap- 
ters from  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninthj 
in  which  are  described  not  only  the  sinAilness  o( 
the  Jews  but  also  the  nations  abovementioned. 

The  second  beginning  with  the  opening  o^ 
the  fortieth  chapter^  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye 
My  people,"  is  comprehended  between  that  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifly-third  chapter. 

And  the  third  portion,  prophetic  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  is  comprehended 
between  the  fifty-fourth  chapter,  beginning 
"  Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear,  break 
forth  into  singing,"  and  the  conclusion  of  the 

Book. 

5.  While  these  general  thoughts  are  su^ested 
by  the  consideration  of  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phet, there  are  peculiar  points  belonging  to 
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[saiah  himself  which  are  full  of  value  and  in- 
truction.  He  had,  as  I  said  above,  a  charac- 
er  of  his  own,  which  is  very  marked  and  definedy 
md  which  separates  him  in  a  decided  manner 
rom  Jeremiah,  his  companion  in  the  writmgs 
)f  the  Old  Testament,  as  much  as  S.  John  is 
leparated  from  S.  Paul  and  S.  Peter. 

"  My  soul  is  always  in  my  hand,"  says  Da- 
dd,  **  yet  do  I  not  forget  Thy  law ;"  which 
passage  seems  to  be  a  vindication  of  the  two- 
Fold  character  of  the  servant  of  God  ;  the  eye 
to  look  inward  and  the  eye  to  look  outward,  a 
study  of  the  heart  and  a  study  of  the  law- 

Now,  although  all  good' and  religious  men 
have  some  portion  of  these  in  them ;  no  doubt 
there  is,    save  in   very  rare  cases,  a  strong 
tendency  to  lean  to  some  side  or  the  other  over- 
much, and  to  give  an  undue  balance  to  one  or 
other  of  these  biases.     Natural  character,  dis- 
position, and  circumstances  may  give  the  ten- 
dency, or  confirm  it  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  the  inward  and  outward  study, 
are  each  of  them,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  our 
own  power ;  and  the  character  which  does  not 
possess  a  certain  quantity  of  each  is  not  perfect. 
In  order  to  see  more  clearly  what  is  meant,  I 
Vill  describe  some  of  the  attributes  of  each 
class. 
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a.  We  shall  always  find,  in  what  I  have  called 
the  objective  man,  a  strong  inclination  to  make 
much  of  external  authoritative  voices,  a  de- 
sire for  clear  definitions,  a  great  value  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  visible  Church;  and  while 
these  will  be  his  practical  aims,  he  will,  at  the 
same  time,  present  the  moral  features  of  calm- 
ness, decision,  patience,  cheerfiilness,  and  de- 
termination, in  a  way  which  will  create  surprise 
in  the  mind  of  the  other  class  of  character. 

At  the  same  time  there  will  very  often  be  in 
such  a  man  a  slight  want  of  feeling,  a  certain 
coldness  of  temperament,  an  absence  of  the 
power  or  the  will  to  sympathize  deeply  with  the 
infirmities  of  others,  and  a  peculiar  dread  of 
anything  like  making  feelings  and  firames  of 
mind  the  standards  of  religion. 

&.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subjective  man  will 
be  one  who  will  make  much  of  watching  the 
interior  of  his  own  soul,  of  its  advances,  and 
retrogression.  He  will  judge  of  his  condition 
with  regard  to  God  by  the  experience  of  life 
rather  than  by  the  authoritative  statements  of  the 
Church.  He  will  ever  make  much  of  his  own 
inward  conditions,  expecting  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  speak  and  act  within  him  and  around  him 
with  clear  and  unmistakeable  expressions.  Self- 
examinations,  rather  than  the  study  of  forma- 
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laries,  the  use  of  private  prayer  rather  than  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  of  meditation  rather  than 
the  simple  teaching  of  his  own  conscience  or 
moral  sense,  will  be  his  aim.  He  will,  at  the 
same  time,  present  a  certain  vagueness,  and  in- 
definiteness ;  he  will  show  a  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  sorely  tempted  or  conscious  of 
great  spiritual  enjoyment ;  he  will  make  much 
of  experience^  and  will  delight  in  relating  his 
own  or  listening  to  that  of  another.  There  will 
often  be  a  warmth  about  his  personal  religion, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  frequent  sadness  in  his 
general  tone. 

c.  Such  will  be  the  general  portraiture  of 
these  two  classes  of  persons.  That  school, 
which  has  of  late  days  poured  a  new  energy 
and  vitality  into  the  system  of  the  Church,  has 
been  filled  especially  by  men  of  the  former 
class — they  essentially  represent  the  Catholic 
spirit.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
puritan  schools  with  their  offsprings  in  the 
Church,  have  ever  received  their  supplies  from 
the  rank  of  the  subjective  class  of  human 
nature. 

The  history  of  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning has  ever  been  an  oscillation  between  these 
two  classes;  much  good  has  resulted  from 
each  in  their  own  respective  developments; 
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and  while  we  have  owed  to  the  one,  from  time 
to  time,  the  revival  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
Church  system  and  her  authoritative  teaching ; 
we  owe  to  the  other  much  of  earnestness 
and  zeal,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of 
grace. 

There  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  leading 
characters  in  the  Church,  who  have  given  aa 
impetus  in  one  or  the  other  direction.  While 
S.  Augustine  will  represent  in  his  own  period 
the  one  school,  S.  Ambrose  will  the  other ;  and 
the  impulse  which  Archbishop  Laud  gave  to 
the  objective  system  in  the  Church,  was  perhaps 
happily  corrected  by  the  tide  that  set  in  in  the 
period  aiter  him.  And  while  the  religions 
school  of  fifty  years  ago  is  one  to  which  we  owe 
much  of  our  national  religion,  it  needed  that 
very  check  which  it  has  received  so  whole- 
somely in  the  Church  movement  of  the  last 
thirty  years. 

d.  But  I  will  apply  this  distinction  to  the 
characters  of  Holy  Writ. 

Men  who  are  described  in  Holy  Scripture 
range  themselves  under  each  class. 

The  deep  self-searchings  of  David;  the  me- 
lancholy wailings  of  Jeremiah;  the  mournfnl 
dirges  of  Jacob ;  the  wild  death-song  of  Haze- 
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kjah  ;  the  pathetic  appeals  to  God's  protection 
in  Micah ;  the  communings  of  Moses  ;  and  the 
bold,  yet  morbid  reasonings  of  Jonah ;  range 
these  respectively  as  the  representatives  from 
the  elder  and  earlier  Church  under  the  stand- 
ard of  what  I  have  called  subjectiveness  ;  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  these,  men  of  kindred 
tendencies  and  sentiments  should  find  guidance, 
warning,  encouragement,  or  illustration. 

While  there  advances  to  meet  them  from  the 
Christian  Church  a  kindred  company,  showing 
that  the  presence  of  Christ  on  earth  had  at 
once  suggested  the  remedies  and  the  aids  for 
this  portion  of  the  sorrowers  of  humanity  who 
waiting  in  the  porch  expected  the  descent  of 
the  Angel  to  direct  and  heal  them.  Mankind 
was  the  same  in  both  Churches — in  both  Tes- 
taments. Our  Lord  accepted  what  Moses  left ; 
and  the  Blessed  Spirit  hovered  like  a  dove 
of  peace  and  consolation  alike  on  Aaron's 
rod,  as  on  the  tree  of  the  Cross.  S.  Peter's 
self-trust  and  bursts  of  unreserved  love ;  Mary 
Magdalen's  passionate  devotion,  S.  Mark's  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Lord's  human  nature ; 
at  once  join  them  with  the  procession  which 
we  have  just  reviewed  passing  out  from  the 
gate  of  the  Patriarchal  Church. 

While  on  the  other  hand,  the  sombre  dignity 
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of  Samuel;  the  unquestioning 
Abraham;  the  magnificent  hosannahs  of  Is 
the  stern  simplicity  of  Daniel ;  the  unflinchii 
rebukes  of  Ehjah  ;  -and  the  mystic  parables 
Ezekiel,  make  them  fitting  heralds  for  the  silt 
footsteps  of  the    ever-pondering 
rapt  gaze  of  S.  John,  and  the   unhesitat 
simpUcity  of  S.  Andrew  and  S.  Nathaniel. 

If  we  need  an  exemplification  of  a  charactet { 
embodying,  as  nearly  as  is  almost  possible,  the| 
union  of  the  two  spirits,  that  character  will  bel 
S.  Paul :  combining  aUke  the  deep  s^-seardi- 
ings  and  close  self-knowledge  of  the  one  in  the  I 
Epistle  to  the  PhUippians,  with  the  bold  and' 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  Visible  Church  I 
manifested  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
and  Hebrews. 

Such  form  the  ¥migs  of  the  great  army  a£  the 
saints,  gathering  their  soldiers  fronn  every  por* 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Cpaist  ;  and  if  sach  be 
the  wings  of  the  advancing  host,  exceeding  mag* 
nificent,  going  forth  conquering  and  to  ccmquer, 
the  centre  of  that  army  is  He,  Who  combin* 
ing  both  in  one,  and  giving  a  common  centre 
to  all  humanity  in  Himself,  represented  in 
His  life  aUke  the  deep  and  bitter  sorrows  and 
interior  woes  of  Gethsemane,  with  the  calm 
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and  unhesitating  obedience  of  His  childhood 
in  the  temple.  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  My  Father's  business?"  was  uttered 
by  Him  Who  also  said,  "  If  it  be  possible,  take 
this  cup  from  Me.'* 

6.  But  while  these  two  classes  and  shadows 
of  character  divide  the  Church,  there  are  duties, 
encouragements,  and  designs,  which  belong  to 
each,  and  it  would  be  well  if  each  considered 
them,  rather  than  the  points  in  which  they 
excel  one  another. 

I  say  this  advisedly.  For  the  tendency  to 
excessive  reaction  in  both  classes  is  remarkable* 
The  man  of  what  I  have  called  objective  ten- 
dency has  an  eye  of  peculiar  keenoess  to  the 
morbidity,  irreverence,  and  indefiniteness  of 
the  opposite  character.  He  sees  from  his  own 
watch  tower  so  clearly  the  chasms  and  weak- 
nesses in  the  opposite  lines,  that,  absorbed  in 
criticising  their  failures,  he  becomes  negligent 
of  his  own.  The  consequence  often  is  harsh 
criticism,  contempt,  sarcasm,  pride,  ahd  severity 
of  judgment. 

While  on  the  other  hand  the  extreme  alarm 
in  which  the  subjective  man  lives  of  forma- 
lity, over-d^finiteneaB,  dependence  on  personal 
power,  or  dnmgfat  upmi  the  bank  of  human 
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merit,  makes  him  in  turn  so  keen  in  his  con- 
demnation that  he  neglects  his  own  duties  and 
leaves  unmended  his  own  defects. 

While  all  this  is  the  case  with  individuals, 
it  is  still  more  so  with  men  in  the  aggregate ; 
and  the  parties  and  schools  in  the  Church  tend 
to  stereotype  the  impressions  already  sketched 
on  the  individual. 

The  faults  of  the  one  are  formalism,  over- 
definiteness,  spiritual  pride,  censoriousness,  a 
dependence  on  human  merit  and  a  chilling  re- 
serve. Of  the  other,  narrow-mindedness,  mor- 
bidity, irreverence,  trust  in  feelings,  and  reac- 
tions. Rome  has  been  the  extreme  expression 
of  the  one  and  Puritanism  of  the  other.  Both 
spirits  are  needed  for  the  Church.  Both  should 
find  their  home  in  her.  The  Church  should 
find  a  refiige  for  both.  But  neither  spirit  is 
safe  by  itself.  It  is  as  a  single  wing  to  a  bird, 
wanting  the  other  wing  to  bear  it  safely  through 
the  counter  currents  of  mid  air.  It  is  as  the 
boat  which  is  impelled  by  but  one  bench  of 
oars,  needing  those  on  the  other  side  to  bring 
it  into  harbour.  Without  the  one  tone  we  may 
fail  in  reverence,  without  the  other  in  love. 
Without  the  one  we  may  fail  in  obedience, 
without  the  other  in  a  living  hope. 


XL. 
ESAU, 

PENITENCE. 

Heb.  XII.  15,  16»  17* 

"lookino  diligently  .  «  •  •  lest  there  be  ant 
profane  person,  as  esau,  who  for  one  morsel 
of  meat  sold  his  birthright. 

"For  ye  know  how  that  afterward,  when  he 
would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was 
rejected:  for  he  found  no  place  of  repent- 
ance, THOUGH  HE  SOUGHT  IT  CAREFULLY  WITH 
TIARS.'^ 

I.  Therb  are  two  frequent  images  described 
in  the  page  of  ancient  history :  the  chariot  of 
triumph  and  the  trophy  of  the  spoil. 

These  are  no  inapt  symbols  of  the  great 
instrument  and  scene  of  our  salvation ;  and, 
indeed,  S.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  often  before 
his  eye  the  living  picture  which  these  would 
represent. 

From  the  gate  of  Eden,  the  chariot  of  the 
first  long  triumph  issued.  The  prince  of  dark- 
ness directed  its  too  rapid  wheels,  and  it  drove 
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on,  gathering  victims  to  its  triumphal  procession 
from  every  clime  and  age  of  the  earth.  There 
followed  fettered  captives:  some  of  them 
laughed  and  danced  along  the  passage  of  the 
ovation;  some  bewailed  their  captivity,  and 
looked  far  and  wide  for  the  trace  of  their 
rescue.  That  chariot  in  its  course  passed  the 
encampments  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  elder 
world ;  swept  along  the  barren  defiles  of  Mount 
Sinai,  where  it  lingered  to  receive  additional 
strength;  paused  at.  th^  gate  of  Jerusalem; 
lingered  awhile  amid  the  hills  of  Samaria,  and 
there  its  wheel  "drave  heavily,*'  for  it  ap- 
proached Mount  Calvary ;  and  there  stood  the 
trophy  of  another  Conqueror,  and  the  chariot 
of  One  Who  was  stronger  than  the  stroog. 

In  that  first  triumph  walked  Jacob  fettered 
with  his  infirmities.  After  it  followed  the 
Royal  Prophet  bound  by  his  nine  months' 
chain.  There  wept  Manasses;  and  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David,  was  numbered  amongst 
"  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  eye  of  woman." 
Hezekiah,  the  man  of  "  blameless  life"  faltered 
at  that  chariot  wheel,  wounded  by  the  shaft  of 
vanity.  There  was  Moses  stricken  at  the  rock; 
there  was  Aaron  and  his  golden  calf  ^  there 
Saul  walked,  coiled  with  the  pride  of  his  in- 
fideUty ;  and,,  afterwards,  there  wept  the  Mag- 
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dalene,  tormented  with  her  seven  devils.  Peter 
lifted  up  his  loud  and  bitter  cry  behind  that 
chariot  wheel.  There,  too,  was  Judas  and  the 
"thirty  pieces";  there  Demas,  who  "loved  the 
present  world";  Nicholas,  the  apostate  deacon ; 
and  Herod  and  Pilate  hand  in  hand  in  the  joint 
bond  of  sinful  friendship. 

There  too  were  we :  he  that  lied,  or  he  that 
will  be  proud ;  the  murderer,  the  swearer,  and 
the  drunkard.  The  sceptic  and  the  prayerless 
will,  either  in  past  or  present,  form  parts  of 
that  long  captivity. 

But,  I  said  that  at  Calvary  the  chariot  wheel 
"drave  heavily."  Another  Conqueror  came. 
He  overcame  "the  strong  man  armed,"  and 
took  away  all  the  spoil  wherein  he  trusted. 
He  led  the  captivity  captive,  and  He  brought 
the  triumph  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  there 
he  collected  and  adorned  His  trophy  the  mo- 
nument of  an  endless  victory. 

On  that  Cross,  as  trophies,  hung  the  con- 
fession of  David,  the  prayer  of  Manasses ; 
there  was  the  alabaster  box,  and  there  the 
bitter  tears  of  the  fallen  Apostle :  they  were' 
the  trophies  of  the  conquest.  Round  them 
stood  and  stand  for  ever  the  forms  of  His 
"edeemed  gathered,  as  on  a  hill,  together. 
Fhore  stand  the  penitents  of  each  successive 
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age,  and  beneath  the  shadows  of  that  hill  shonld 
be  represented  to  the  end  of  time  the  figures 
of  those  who  owe  everything  to  it.  Penitenoe  I 
was  the  condition  of  the  ransom ;  and  what  is 
penitence  ? 

n.  Two  erroneous  views  may  be  at  onoe 
mentioned:  the  one  either  adopted  or  actei 
upon  by  many  schismatics,  and  those  members 
of  the  Church  who  sympathise  with  dissent. 
These  love  to  represent  that  the  requisite  for 
eternal  glory  consists  in  a  condition  of  spiritual 
sensation  and  consciousness,  with  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  sins  of  the  past.  The  habitual 
drunkard  may  with  them  be  amongst  the  in^ 
peccable  elect,  and  lust  be  not  imputed  to  the 
chosen  vessel  of  mercy :  a  doctrine  alien  alike 
to  Scripture  and  common  sense,  which  a  few 
have  had  the  honesty  to  profess,  and  moltitudea 
the  dishonesty  to  act  upon  while  they  deny  it. 

The  second  view  would  make  penitence  con- 
sist in  a  simple  external  act  of  suffering,  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  sin,  by  which  our  will  has 
been  separated  from  God's;  the  irksomeness  of 
a  hundred  sententious  prayers  will,  by  the 
monotony  of  their  repetition,  exact  as  much 
pain  as  the  sinful  act  gave  pleasure ;  and  God 
and  the  sinner  are  quits*  Thus,  the  treatment 
of  sin  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mulct  law,  bj 
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which,  if  the  offender  is  able  to  produce  the 
sufficient  quantity  of  current  coin  to  over- 
balance the  weight  of  the  sin,  he  is  free. 

A  simpler  and  truer  view  is  the  one  which 
we  gather  from  the  occasional  indications  of  our 
own  Prayer  Book  on  the  subject.  Repentance 
is  the  restoration  of  the  perverted  will  to  God 
by  the  entire  rejection  of  the  offence  indulged 
in  with  deep  sorrow  for  having  wandered  from 
the  path  pointed  out  to  us  by  God  ;  while  the 
penal  result  of  our  broken  covenant  is  borne  by 
Him  onWhomwasthe  chastisement  of  our  peace, 
and  by  Whose  stripes  we  are  healed.  To  show 
this  to  be  the  strictly  Scriptural  view  should  be 
our  first  object,  in  examining  into  the  state  of 
penitence  to  which  man  is  called.  With  respect 
to  the  verbal  view  of  the  question,  two  words 
are  used  to  express  what  we  call  repentance  in 
the  Greek.  The  one  bearing  the  signification 
of  "  change  of  mind  "  is  that  which  is  used  in 
nearly  all  the  references  made  to  this  Christian 
attribute  in  the  discourses  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  our  Lord's  Parables,  which  allego- 
rise penitence ;  and  in  the  many  exhortations 
which  S.  Paul  uses  to  enter  by  this  porch  into 
the  door  of  Baptism.  The  other  term,  mean- 
ing rather  regret  or  regretful  reminiscence,  is 
emphatically  used  of  Judas,  when  he  restored 
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the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  is  agmu  applied 
in  S.  Matt  xxi.  to  the  condition  of  the  Jewish 
Church  rejecting  the  Law.  There  may  be  a 
significance  in  the  two  forms.  There  is  a  sor- 
row that  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of ;  there 
is  one  that  does.  There  is  a  regret  which  but 
points  like  the  finger  of  a  spectre  to  the  dark 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  a  remorse  whose  twia 
children  are  Despair  and  Suicide,     Such  was 

the  ftffrafieXeift  of  JudaS. 

The  Latins  also  used  two  words  to  express 
repentance^  somewhat  different  in  their  cast  of 
meanings  to  those  used  by  the  Greeks.  Pent- 
tentia  and  resipiscentia  express  fqr  the  Latins 
the  two  grades  of  penal  acts  for  sin  and  change 
of  the  purpose  in  the  mind. 

in.  But  to  pass  on  to  the  more  importaat 
investigation  of  the  actual  instances  of  repent* 
ance,  with  their  details  which  occur  in  Holy 
Scripture.  These  are  of  two  kinds :  the  peni- 
tence which  being  immediate  brought  immediate 
pardon ;  and  the  penitence  which,,  being  pro- 
longed, brought  a  sure  though  a  deferred  one. 
To  the  first  belong  the  cases  of  David,  the 
Ninevites,  and  the  Prodigal  Son ;  to  the  latter, 
those  of  Jacob,  Zacharias,  and  S.  Peter.  I 
will  examine  them  separately. 

But  before  I  do  so,  it  would  be  better  to 
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giTe  a  definition  of  repentance  itself,  .which 
may  be  tested  by  the  coming  cases. 

It  is  the  restoration  of  the  conformity  of 
our  own  will  to  that  of  Gon.  At  creation 
and  regeneration  our  will  was  consistent  with 
His.  Actual  sin  both  in  Adam  and  ourselves 
broke  that  uniformity :  God's  simple  aim  is 
to  restore  it  ''He  desireth  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner."  But  beycmd  this,  every  trans- 
gression of  an  existing  state  of  things  im- 
plies a  need  of  something  more  than  a  mere 
restoration:  it  implies  a  necessity  of  retribu- 
tive as  well  as  restitutive  justice.  There  must 
be  a  punishment :  that  punishment  in  the  case 
of  sin  is  eternal ;  but  that  part  of  the  work  of 
penitence  Christ  has  taken  upon  Himself; 
Gon  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  Who 
knew  no  sin."  ''The  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him  ;  with  His  stripes  we  are 
healed.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all."  He  has  left  for  us  simply 
the  work  of  restoration  :  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, God  is  satisfied.  Thare  is  no  necessity 
for  what  we  call  acts,  to  complete  the  work  of 
repentance  for  Him  Who  sees  the  heart. 
There  is  /or  u^^  whose  eyes  can  only  rest  on 
outward  acts. 

a.  WiHi  this  view  I  will  examine  the  ease  of 
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David.  By  following  the  bent  of  a  sensuous; 
ingenious,  and  intrigaing  disposition,  he  had 
got  Uriah  killed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  conviction  of  murder,  and  had  taken  Bath^ 
sheba  without  any  direct  violation  of  the  seventh 
commandment.  He  lived  nine  months  in  a 
state  of  self-deceit.  His  eyes  were  suddenly 
opened  by  the  home*thrust  of  Nathan,  and  the 
judicial  sentence,  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  was 
followed  instantly  by  the  confession,  '^  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord."  Full,  ample,  and 
complete,  there  was  no  effort  to  palUate  the  sin, 
which  he  might  have  done  to  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem,  by  speaking  of  Uriah's  death  as  a 
common  accident  of  battle,  and  escaping  the 
charge  of  direct  murder;  nor  did  he  justify 
his  connection  with  Bathsheba,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  not  taken  her  to  wife  till  her 
husband  was  dead.  He  knew  and  he  saw  in 
a  moment  that  the  contrivance  to  get  Uriah 
slain  was  as  much  intentional  murder  as  the 
act  of  the  assassin  at  midnight ;  and  be  knew 
that  his  lust  for  another  man's  wife  was  as  much 
adultery,  when  taken  with  the  mode  which  he 
adopted  to  make  that  wife  a  widow,  as  it  would 
have  been  to  have  married  her  in  the  face  of 
day  while  her  husband  lived. 
The  middle  wall,  which  nine  months  before 
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his  ingenuity  had  put  together  hetween  simple 
murder  with  his  own  hand  and  contrived  mur- 
der  through  the  hand  of  another,  he  himself 
broke  down  without  hesitation  before  the 
charge  of  Nathan  the  Prophet.  There  was  no 
attempted  subterfuge,  nor  self-excuse,  even  for 
a  moment. 

More  than  this,  he  might  have  argued  that 
the  shame  and  scandal  consequent  on  such  a 
confessed  crime  committed  by  a  person  in  his 
high  position  in  Church  and  State,  would  have 
been  sufficient  reason  to  have  suppressed  the 
fulness  of  his  confession.  This  ready  and  com- 
mon device  of  Satan  he  as  directly  shunned. 
Indifferent  alike  to  possible  excuses  or  the 
awfakiess  of  consequences,  he  saw  the  great- 
ness of  his  crime,  and  at  once  made  an  ample 
confession.  God  was  satisfied :  He  did  not 
wish  the  death  of  the  sinner,  David's  will  was 
again  conformable  with  that  of  his  Maker. 
Self-excuses,  shunning  consequences,  would 
have  at  once  shown  a  want  of  full  conformity 
in  his  case.  There  was  no  such  feature.  "  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord,''  has  become  a 
type  to  after  ages  of  the  perfection  of  repent- 
ance. The  answer  was  instantaneous,  "  The 
Lord  also  hath  put  away  your  sin."  It  will 
be  argued  there  was  a  punishment ;  it  was  not 
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merely  an  act  of  restoration  that  God  required ; 
the  child  of  David  died.  True,  but  Nathan 
expressly  stated  that  that  death  was  necessary, 
not  for  David's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church,  for  warning,  and  example,  David's 
case  was  perfect  without  it. 

b.  But  I  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  or  not  this  was  a  case  drawn  from 
real  life,  it  has  greater  force  and  effect  than  any 
mere  scene  of  actual  life  would  have^  if  we  view 
it,  as  it  was  probably  intended  to  be,  an  ideal  case 
of  penitence  described  by  our  Lord  Himself. 

A  man  sins  grievously  against  every  claim 
of  natural  affsction,  of  gratitude,  generosity, 
and  justice  ;  he  falls  into  a  justly  nierited  state 
of  extreme  trouble  owing  to  his  fault :  beaten 
out  at  last  from  every  refuge  by  the  mere  effect 
of  trouble,  he  makes  a  resolve  to  cast  himself 
entirely  on  the  person,  whom  in  the  whole 
world  he  had  most  deeply  injured.  "  I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  father,"  ^'  and  he  arose  and 
went,"  with  the  intention  of  both  asking  and 
accepting  the  most  humbling  condition^  that 
of  being  one  of  his  hired  servants.  The  reso- 
lution is  deep,  complete,  and  entire  •;  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  action,  and  ^^he  arises 
and  goes  to  his  father."    While  hfi  waa  ^^  yet  a 
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great  way  off  his  father  saw  him  '^  and  forgave 
him  all :  nay,  so  entirely,  that  he  accepted  no 
condition,  but  restored  him  fully  to  the  place 
he  formerly  occupied.  Why  ?  Simply  because 
his  son  which  was  lost  was  found,  the  lapsed 
will  was  restored.  It  was  all  that  that  father 
wanted;  bis  vengeance  was  satisfied  through 
other  acts ;  his  yearning  affection  was  satisfied 
by  the  return  of  his  child. 

Place,  instead  of  that  prodigal,  the  penitent, 
and  of  that  father,  Gop ;  and  we  see  at  once 
entire  pardon  offered  to  entire  repentance.  The 
prodigal  might  have  adopted  fifty  other  courses, 
and  naturally  would :  dread  of  bis  feather's  an^ 
ger,  distrust  of  his  father's  love,  the  power  to 
excuse  his  position  or  his  acts,  delay  prolonged 
before  he  acted  on  his  resolutions,  having  re* 
course  again  and  again  to  the  citizens  of  that 
country,  refusal  to  the  humiliating  conditions 
of  return  which  he  imposed  upon  himself,  AIL 
these  and  many  more  might  have  been  the 
modes  adopted,  and  in  most  oases  amongst 
mankind  would  have  been :  but  the  penitence 
iwas  uncompromising,  and  so  was  the  pardon. 

c.  Again,  Mary  Magdalene*  That  she  had 
not  yet  so  acted  as  to  lose  the  stigma  of  the 
' '  woman  who  is  a  sinner,"  is  evident  from  tha 
statements  made  at  Simon's  house.    However 
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long  or  short  had  been  the  conviction  of  sin,  her 
repentance  was  complete.  Reckless  of  shame, 
reproach,  imputation,  poverty,  for  "the  ala- 
baster  box"  was  by  our  Lord's  statement  her 
all ;  she  attempted  no  excuses,  she  looked  for 
no  palliations,  she  cast  herself  unhesitatingly  as 
the  "  woman  who  was  a  sinner"  at  the  feet  of 
Him  Who  could  forgive.  The  pardon  was  as 
complete ;  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  go  in 
peace !" 

"  In  peace  1"  Yes !  without  punishment, 
for  "<Aat  I  will  take  upon  Myself  next  Friday ;" 
"  I  will  be  sin  for  you,"  "who  have  known  no 
sin."  "  Go  in  peace,"  for  the  chastisement 
of  thy  peace  shall  be  upon  Me,  and  with  My 
stripes  shall  you  be  healed."  Enough,  thy  will 
is  restored  to  Mine ;  "  I  have  seen  of  the  tra- 
vail of  My  soul  and  am  satisfied."  And  on  that 
Friday  morning  "  there  stood  by  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  Mary  Magdalene."  She  came  to  see 
**  the  stripes  with  which  she  was  healed,"  the 
penalty  she  deserved  borne  by  another. 

These  three  cases  seem  fully  and  beyond  con- 
troversy to  show  the  nature  of  true  repentance, 
to  which  immediate  pardon  is  granted. 

IV.  The  other  class  of  cases  which  I  mentioned 
consisted  of  those  persons,  who,  their  repentance 
being  perfectly  begun,  yet  delayed  in  comple- 
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tion,  were  compelled  to  sojoam  for  some  length 
of  time  before  the  ratification  of  their  forgive* 
ness.  God  works  on  us  through  natural  means, 
and  some  cases  of  penitence  must  be,  while  some 
by  His  infinite  mercy  may  be  more  or  less  long 
in  reaching  the  final  act.  There  are  difiiculties 
of  intellectual  apprehension ;  there  are  cases  of 
strong  habit  formed  with  such  violence  as  to 
be  impervious  to  the  usual  shafts  of  conviction 
or  holy  indignation.  There  are  cases  of  repent- 
ance rather  of  disposition^  than  for  the  definite 
sinful  act  J  and  which  need  the  long  crushing  of 
innate  bias,  which  only  years  can  achieve.  And 
blessed  be  God  !  though  God  forbid  we  should 
act  upon  the  knowledge,  there  are  cases  where 
He  in  His  infinite  mercy  bears  long  with  the  way- 
wardness of  the  offender ;  in  which  in  His  love  to 
the  soul  for  which  He  died,  He  will  pay  His  three 
successive  yearly  visits  ;  and  when  after  all  He 
has  found  but  a  barren  and  a  fruitless  tree,  He 
will  consent  to  let  it  alone  for  one  year  more 
under  the  hope  that  all  will  be  well.  Why  He 
prolongs  the  period  for  one  and  not  for  another, 
is  not  for  us  to  decide ;  though  it  may  be  that 
there  are  cases  where  the  earnest  and  faithful 
prayer  offered  at  the  baptismal  hour ;  the  con- 
stant memory  at  the  morning  and  evening  in- 
tercession of  the  parent  or  sponsor,  never  for- 
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getting  their  sacred  tnist,  fall  back  like  a 
perennial  fountain,  on  the  arid  heart.  There 
may  be  some  prayer  like  Stephen's  at  the  hour 
of  the  last  passage;  a  stone  slung  from  the 
hand  of  the  feebleness  of  death  which  does  the 
work.  While  there  may  be  cases  which  seem 
to  iLS  exactly  similar,  but  where  God  has  seen 
a  vast  difference  in  the  amount  of  resisted  con- 
viction of  one  over  the  other. 

a.  But  to  proceed.  One  remarkable  case  of 
withheld  forgiveness  is  that  of  S.  Peter,  though 
like  the  royal  penitent,  when  at  length  he  made 
his  full  confession,  he  was  forgiven.  Tlie 
Lord's  statement  to  S.  Peter  of  his  confession 
being  the  foundation  of  His  Church,  His  un- 
reserved communications  to  him  from  time  to 
time.  His  earnest  intercession  that  his  faith 
might  not  fail.  His  '^  turning  and  looking  at 
him''  when  he  fell,  were,  with  many  other,  ap- 
proaches to  that  clear  expression  of  pardon, 
conveyed  in  the  thrice  repeated  "  Simon,  thou 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me?"  But  even 
then  the  pardon  was  not  complete,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  case  of  David.  Self-excuse,  trust  in 
his  own  power,  a  weak  disposition  at  once  yielded 
to,  marked  the  weak  faith  of  the  Apostle,  and 
while  that  was  the  case  penitence  and  pardon 
tv^ere  alike  incomplete.     His  was-  a*  disposition 
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V.  An  important  question  now  arises  as  to 
the  positive  and  real  nature  of  certain  acts  of 
penitents.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  cases  that 
repentance  may  be  instantaneous^  and  in  that 
instant  complete ;  this  is  known  to  God  without 
the  performance  of  a  single  act ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  acts  necessary  for  the  penitent. 
There  are  restitutive  acts,  and  avenging  acts, 
and  precautionary  acts,  though  all  these  relate 
more  to  ourselves  and  the  Church,  than  to 
Him  in  Whose  hands  are  the  keys  of  death 
and  hell. 

a.  With  respect,  then,  to  restitutive  acts,  the 
case  is  simply  this, — while  the  act  of  restitu- 
tion is  unperformed,  the  feeling  of  repentance 
is  clearly  incomplete.  It  is  not  that  the  resti- 
tutive act  is  necessary  to  follow  the  repentant 
feeling,  but  that  it  is  a  necessary  indication 
of  its  very  existence*  The  will  of  the  man 
who  retains  the  stolen  property,  or  withholds 
his  hand  from  the  brother  whom  he  has 
offended,  is  as  far  from  a  state  of  consent  with 
the  will  of  God,  as  it  was  in  the  very  moment 
in  which  he  made  the  theft  or  struck  his  neigh- 
hour.  Every  sin  has  its  own  correlative  act 
of  restitution.  The  restitutive  act  in  David's 
case  was  simple  confession  of  his   sin  before 
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QoiDf  and  man.  Nothing  else  remained  to  be 
done.  If  lie  had  withheld  or  diluted  that,  his 
repentance  itself  would  have  been  a  mockery. 

h.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the  restitutive 
act  of  repentance ;  such  acts  are  precautionary 
for  the  future.    The  man  whose  tendency  is 
to  selfishoessy  repents  of  his  unkind  treatment 
of   another ;  and  after  that  repentance  com- 
pds  him  to  give  to  others  largely  of  his  own 
self-denial;,  in  order  that  by  that  means  he  may 
form  the  counter  habit ;  and  so^  under  God, 
escape   the  prdbability  of  a  second  ialL     S. 
Peter's  return  to  the  gard»3  of  the  resurrection, 
and  bold  preadiing  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
as  recorded  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  were*  not  dots  consciously  performed 
by  him  to  complete  his  repentance;  but  rather 
to  form  that  eomliter  habit  of  moral  courage, 
in  the  lade  of  which  he  had  so  grievously 
iallen*    As  I  said,  every  sinful  act  has  its  cor- 
relative  Destitution    by    the    performance    of 
^which   we  are  placed   back  again  on  to  the 
ground  from  which  we  fell.     Offence  against 
the  public  sense  of  propriety  has  for  its  act  of 
s-estitution,  shame;  dishonesty  has  hard  laboured 
aucts  to  restore  our  credit,  and  to  make  amends 
that  of  which  we  have  bereft  another.     The 
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habit  of  lying  has  for  its  corrective,  a  scrupu- 
lous and  painful  attention  to  truthfulness.  In- 
dolence about  prayers,  a  frequency  of  the  use 
of  the  means  of  grace,  which  many  others  are 
not  called  upon  to  make. 

c.  There  are  results  to  repentance  which  can- 
not be  mistaken,  which  naturally  arise  from  an 
intense  sense  of  our  sinfulness,  and  a  closer 
view  of  His  glory  and  purity,  "Who  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity."  When 
the  blind  man  received  his  sight,  he  from  that 
day  forward  "  followed  Jesus."  When  Mary 
Magdalene  had  heard  the  music  of  that  unal- 
terable sentence,  whose  lovely  echoes  will  lin- 
ger for  ever  on  the  chambers  of  eternity, 
"Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  go  in  peace," 
she,  from  that  day  forward,  gave  up  all  to 
follow  Him.  Men  tell  us  she  had  been  pro- 
fligate, the  box  that  had  contained  the  per- 
fume which  pandered  to  her  vanity  containing 
the  spikenard  "very  precious,"  had  emptied 
its  last  drops  on  the  Head  of  Christ.  The  in- 
strument of  her  sin  was  gone,  and  with  it  her 
desire  and  her  will.  From  that  moment  the 
form  of  the  suffering  and  crucified  Redeemer 
was  the  one  object  of  her  life  and  devotion. 
We  next  read  of  her  "  at  the  cross ;"   then 
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sitting  "  over  against  the  sepulchre ;"  then 
at  the  garden  tomb  "weeping"  and  alone; 
then  at  His  feet,  Whom  after  bitter  weeping  she 
had  found,  and  without  Whom  the  world  was 
to  her  a  blank,  and  life  pointless.  The  page  of 
Scripture  here  closes  on  her  history,  but  the 
Church  opens  another  volume,  and  tells  us  of 
her  long  wanderings  and  sojourn  in  the  desert, 
of  her  life  of  severity,  and  her  death  of  soli- 
tude. He  Whom  her  soul  loved  was  her  only 
aim;  she  shuddered  at  and  shrunk  from  the  world 
which  had  led  her  from  Him  ;  she  had  seen 
Him  bear  the  penalty  of  her  sins  with  her  own 
eyes  when  she  stood  on  Mount  Calvary.  Call 
it  vengeance  on  self,  call  it  restitution,  call  it 
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expiatory  penitence,  it  was  love;  she  loved 
much,  "  because  she  had  much  forgiven  ;"  and 
be  the  reason  what  it  may,  she  gave  up  the 
world,  because  in  the  world  she  found  not 
Christ.  Perfect  love  to  God  is  an  idea  which 
overflows  all  the  terms  of  human  expression : 
it  oozes  through  and  over  every  limit  by  which 
we  may  strive  to  hold  it ;  it  is  itself  fathomless 
as  the  fountain  from  which  it  springs. 

S.  Peter's  bitter  weeping  was  followed  by  the 
day  of  loneliness  at  Bethany,  the  energetic  race 
to  the  tomb,  the  devotion  of  the  remainder  of 
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life,  the  "feeding  His  Iambs:"  and  sa  it  will 
be  with  us.  Trae  repentance  wiU  be  followed 
by  the  sacrifice  of  eyerything. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  opened  out  to  us 
on  reading  the  earliest  page  of  Holy  Scripture^ 
in  which  penitence  or  its  contrary  are  sug- 
gested. Esau's  exceeding  bkter  cry  startiles  us 
early  in  gazing  on  the  long  procession  of  man- 
kind as  they  fleet  by  us  from  Eden  to  Calvary^ 
and  from  Calvary  to  Zion,  We  hear  nothing 
of  his  long  foture.  His  hardness  and  profanity ; 
his  bitter  weeping;  his  rejection,  bis  partial 
acceptance,  refer  to  this  world.  They  are  tQ  us 
as  an  allegory,  a  picture  hung  up  early  on  the 
picture  gallery  of  mankind.  But  be  hia  case 
what  it  may,  this  at  least  we  know ;  be  sug- 
gests to  us  the  idea  of  an  early  call,  great 
privileges,  great  responsibilities,  all  of  them 
unheeded,  thrown  carelessly  aside,  at  separate 
occasions  and  after  long  intervals:  th^i  a 
penitence,  bitter  and  unavailing,  sought  care- 
fully, but  as  S.  Paul  tells  us,  useless.  Such  a 
warning  voice,  loud,  terrifying,  and  awful,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  world's  chamber,  at  least 
arrests  us,  and  makes  us  ask.  anxiously,  what 
is  the  history  of  real  and  effectual  repentance  ? 
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DAVID. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  PARDON. 

2  Sam.  ni.  13. 
**Thb  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin.'* 

1.  Wb  have  two  cases  of  sianers  who  have  been 
entirely  pardoned,  and  whose  actions  after  the 
announcement  of  that  pardon  have  been  left 
<»i  the  record  of  Scripture, — ^David  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  consideration  of  their  lives 
after  their  pronounced  forgiveness,  will  tend  to 
throw  light  on  the  pardoned  state  of  man. 
Certain  distinct  features  appear  in  their  cases 
after  forgiveness,  which  are  separate  from  the 
features  of  their  penitence ;  an  intensity  of  love 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  remitted  debt, 
a  life  of  continual  carefulness,  and  a  pathway 
in  which  they  trod  more  or  less  softly  to  the 
end  of  their  days.  And  all  this  proceeding 
partly  from  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  partly 
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from  the  encouragement  afforded  by  knowing 
they  were  forgiven.  Gratitude  and  encourage- 
ment, then,  are  two  of  the  great  objects  in  this 
world  of  conscious  forgiveness  ;  and  while  we 
hold  back  the  message  of  that  forgiveness  we 
deprive  the  human  being  of  the  two  greatest 
incentives  and  aids  to  a  holy  life. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  glorious  effects 
of  the  pronouncing  of  pardons  in  the  case  of 
earthly  criminals  and  earthly  punishments ;  and 
there  are  many  stories  on  record  which  point 
out  forcibly  the  distinction  between  the  autho- 
ritative statement  of  that  pardon  and  the  men- 
tion of  it  from  the  lips  of  mere  report.  These 
may  as  faint  shadows  symbolise  to  us  the  effect 
on  our  spiritual  life  of  the  pronounced  pardon 
of  sin  ;  although  the  actual  declaration  of  for- 
giveness in  each  particular  case  will  not  take 
place  till  we  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 
There  are  periods  and  occasions  before  that  in 
which  the  chain  of  our  sin  is  loosened,  so  that 
we  are  able  to  walk  with  freedom  on  our  way 
to  heaven,  by  the  removal  of  the  external  con- 
sequences of  sin. 

2.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  we  fre- 
quently find  that  a  certain  bodily  trial  was 
annexed  as  a  penalty  to  an  act  of  rebellion  i 
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against  God  ;  and  when  that  act  of  rebellion 
was  repented  of,  the  act  was  cancelled. 

a.  Thus  Zacharias  offended  against  God  by 
the  expression  of  unbelief  in  the  promise  of  the 
angel ;  the  penalty  of  speechlessness  was  im« 
mediately  annexed  to  his  crime ;  and  when  his 
chastisement  had  so  far  worked  upon  him  so 
as  to  produce  a  penitent  mind  and  the  will  to 
perform  an  act  contradictory  to  his  unbelief, 
the  penalty  was  removed.  **  He  called  for  a 
writing-desk,  and  wrote.  His  name  shall  be 
John,  and  immediately  he  spake  plain." 

b.  The  children  of  Israel  rebelled  against 
God  by  their  constant  desire  to  return  to 
Egypt,  their  unwillingness  to  yield  to  the  law 
of  Sinai,  which  imposed  a  new  curb  on  their 
stubborn  dispositions,  and  a  reluctance  to  go  up 
and  conquer  the  holy  land,  where  the  sons  of 
Anak  dwelt.  The  constant  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  was  their  punishment.  And  forty 
years  in  the  Arabian  desert  wore  away  by  de- 
grees the  rebellious  fathers  of  Israel ;  their 
children  grew  up  in  their  stead,  no  longer 
yearning  after  a  land  they  had  never  seen. 
The  chain  of  their  penalty  broke,  and  under 
Joshua  they  crossed  the  Jordan  and  entered 
the  holy  land* 
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€.  A  man  with  a  witfaa«d  band  stood  before 
our  blessed  Lord.  He  stated  that  his  sins  were 
forgiven,  and  the  pand3fsed  hand  was  restored 
to  sensation  and  action,  and  our  Loan  imme- 
diately declared  the  connection  between  the 
penalty  and  the  sin  by  making  the  pardon  of 
the  wi  equivalent  to  the  restoration  of  the 
withered  hand :  **  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say 
Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  be  healed  of 
thy  infirmity  ?"  He  then  farther  drew  out  the 
lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed,  "  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  ain;" 
showing  that  as  in  the  case  before  Him,  He 
had  anticipated  the  final  judgment.  He  might 
do  so  in  any  other  case  He  pleased.  These, 
and  many  other  instances,  show  that  the  re- 
moval of  an  earthly  affliction  may  be  equivalent 
to  a  pronounced  pardon  of  sin. 

d.  It  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  us  to 
attempt  to  apply  this  rule  rigidly  to  our  own 
case.  We  are  seldom  certain  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  cause  and  efiect  in  the  case 
of  our  own  troubles,  and  even,  where  we  might 
be  able,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  say  in  what 
cases  the  removal  of  infirmity  is  equivalent  to 
the  statement  of  pardon.  But  to  a  certain 
degree   we   may  apply   this   rule;    there  are 
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tiXHibles  wliose  connection  with  onr  own  sins 
we  can  have  no  doubt  of  morally  as  well  as 
physically. 

We  sooaetimes  have  an  intuitive  feeling  that 
a  long  course  of  untoward  circumstances,  which 
every  bmnan  effort  has  been  in  vain  made  to 
avert,  on  consideratioa  evidently  bears  an  exact 
relation  to  some  £siult  which  we  have  discovered 
and  repented  of.  We  may  have  an  all  but  certain 
conviction  that  when  those  trials  cease,  we  may 
hope  the  fault  is  forgiven*    For  instance,  a  man 
whose  naUitral  tendency  is  to  pride,  desires  ear- 
nestly to  serve  God,  but  has  never  yet  had  the 
resolution  to  overcome  certain  tendencies  of  his 
pride :  in  successive  falls  into  humiliating  po- 
sitions in  rapid  succession  he  almost  sees  the 
Divine  Hand  which  is  at  work  for  his  correc- 
tion;   he  bends  beneath  it  and  corrects  his 
pride,  and  the  humbling  chastisement  is  re- 
moved simultaneously.      Such   a   man   may 
surely  hope  that  that  removal  is  a  declaration 
of  God's  satisfaction  at  his  penitence.     Does  it 
matter  whether  He  say  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  ov  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  ?     But 
that  ye  may  know  the  Son  of  Man  has  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  therefore  He  said  to 
the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Take  up  thy  bed  and  go 
to  thine  house." 
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3.  But    there   is  another  condition  which 
yve  may  take,  as  in  some  degree  equivalent  to 
a  pronounced  pardon.     When  a  sin  has  boond 
us  in  its  chains,  and  has  become  our  habitual 
second  nature,  and  we  lamenting  over  its  do* 
minion  use  every  effort  to  subdue  it  and  at  last 
succeed,  and  form  the  contrary  habit,  we  mar 
naturally  hope  that  that  sin  is  foi^ven.    A 
man,  who  is  bound  down  by  the  prevalence  of 
continual  worldly  thoughts,  feels  that  while  he 
is  in  that  condition  he  is  cut  off  from  God's 
favour.     He  prays,  he  uses  violence  on  him- 
self, he  places  his  whole  being  under  disciplioCi 
he  gets  others  to  intercede  for  him   at  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  after  a  severe  effort  he 
finds  the  current  of  his  thoughts  is  entirely 
changed,  and  that  they  flow  as  naturally  hea* 
venward  as  they  were  originally  earth-bound. 
His  prayers  are   heard,   his  intercession  has 
prevailed,   his    efforts    have    succeeded,    aod 
he  feels  that  he  may  consider  that  condition 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  restoration  of  God's 
favour. 

When  we  remain  tied  and  bound  by  the  chain 
of  our  sins  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  overcome 
them,  we  may  take  for  granted  that  He,  Whose 
grace  is  all-sufficient,  and  Whose  hatred  for  sin 
is  far  greater  than  our  own,  and  Who  empha- 
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tically  does  not  wish  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
refuses  on  account  of  some  lurking  impenitence 
to  grant  the  pardon.  There  is  some  goodly  Ba- 
bylonish garment  hidden  in  the  heart,  and  till 
that  is  given  up  the  dark  citadel  will  not  yield. 
The  moment  the  surrender  is  entire,  God's 
hand  will  free  the  captive,  and  the  stronger 
man  will  enter  the  strong  man's  house,  take 
his  spoils  and  the  armour  wherein  he  trusted. 
No  power  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
can  subdue  the  might  of  sin  and  evil  habits ; 
when  therefore  they  are  subdued,  we  may 
take  for  granted  it  is  by  the  Spirit.  That 
Spirit  would  never  effectually  operate  except 
the  Son  of  God  accorded  pardon.  "  He 
would  not  have  shown  us  such  things,'*  said 
Manoah's  wife,  if  He  had  meant  to  slay  us. 
When  the  frost  of  a  barren  faith  thaws  and 
breaks  up  on  a  sudden,  and  leaves  behind  the 
warm  and  glittering  waters  of  a  perfect  trust ; 
when  the  storm-clouds  of  a  constantly  irritable 
temper  at  last  break  away  and  leave  the  serene 
sky  of  evening  or  afternoon  behind  them ;  when 
the  heavy  pressure  of  a  rebellious  will,  which 
has  heaved  and  weighed  upon  the  slight  break- 
water that  we  have  raised  to  check  it,  is  on  a 
sudden  removed,  we  may  imagine  that  God  has 
pardoned  the  sin  which  was  the  parent  of  the 
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evil  habit.    The  EamificatiQBS  -of  this  oonditton 
axe  too  numeroos  to  be  touched  upon  now. 

4<  There  is  another  prooesB  c^  paidon  ap- 
poii^ed  by  God  through  the  outward  agency 
of  His  Church.  Absolution  has  an  actiial 
efficacy.  No  one,  even  the  most  cursory  ob- 
server,  can  read  our  Lord's  commission  to 
the  AposUes  to  retain  and  vemit  sin  without 
feeling  that  there  was  to  be  some  act  in 
His  future  Church  equivalent  to  pardon ;  and 
when  the  passages  from  the  Grospds  are  in- 
terpreted by  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  re- 
cording the  life  of  S.  Paul,  wherein  the  dearest 
view  is  ^ven  of  the  intention  of  our  Lord  in 
granting  th^  power  to  His  Apostles,  we  mast 
feel  that  some  spiritual  condition  is  the  result 
of  formal  absolution.  The  exact  limit  and  ex- 
tent a(  that  absolution,  it  is  hard  to  define.  It 
is  trite  to  remark  that  the  three  absolutions 
mentioned  in  our  Prayer  Book  suggest  three 
different  degrees  of  power.  To  say  that  abso- 
lution actually  conveys  grace  to  the  worthy 
recipient,  gives  him  permission  to  apply  to  his 
own  case  the  promises  of  {be  Gospel,  enables 
him  to  realize  in  full  his  membership  with  the 
Church  and  all  her  privil^es,  would  be  placing 
at  too  low  a  rate  the  efficacy  of  absolution. 
It  seems  very  clear  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
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Church  is  a  divine  institution,  no  one  can  feel 
secune  whUe  living  beneatb  her  censure ;  and 
after  a  fall  within  ^ght  c^  all  men,  and  an 
exclusion  from  Church  privileges,  no  one  could 
fairly  expect  the  renewed  favour  of  Gkw),  who 
constantly  resists  the  discipline  of  His  Church. 

5.  But  there  is  a  fourth  sign  of  pardon  which 
we  must  not  altogether  pass  by,  though  so 
much  overrated  and  falsely  estimated.  There 
are  times  when  strong  inward  persuaiuons, 
feelings  of  inward  joy,,  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  indications  of  God's  fcnpveness. 
When  these  feelings  are  permanait,  real,  and 
healthy,  we  may  fairly  argue  that  they  can  pro- 
ceed from  no  other  source  than  the  blessed* 
Spirit  of  God  ;  the  natural  man  cannot  discern 
the  things  of  God,  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

6.  But  to  pass  on  from  these  instances  of 
expressed  pardon,  we  niust  consider  the  result 
of  pardon  on  the  penitent. 

a.  An  intense,  earnest,  cheerful  desire  to  follow 
God  for  the  fiature,  would  be  the  first  impulse 
of  the  pardoned  sinner.  When  the  man  of 
Gadara  was  released  from  Legion,  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  sit  for  ever  at  Jesu's  feet.  When' 
Mary's  pardon  had  proceeded  from  the  lips  of 
Him  Who  never  fails,  wherever  He  was,  there 
was  she;,  at  the  cross,  over  against  the  sepulchre, 
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and  in  the  garden  on  Easter  morning.  When 
the  blind  man  of  Jericho  received  his  sight 
from  our  Blessed  Lord,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  forsake  every  worldly  consideration,  and 
follow  Christ.  The  first  impulse  of  the  pro- 
digal, under  the  hope  of  possible  forgiveness 
from  an  offended  father,  was  to  work  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  cheerfully  as  a  hired  servant. 
When  David  had  been  assured  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  God  for  his  sin,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
tfike,  with  the  utmost  patience,  his  punishment, 
and  to  rise  up  cheerfully  to  go  about  his  re- 
ligious and  his  secular  duties. 

In  all  these,  and  very  many  other  cases 
throughout  the  Bible,  we  see  that  the  effect 
pf  pronounced  pardon  is  ready  and  cheerful 
obedience.  In  proportion  as  we  are  assured 
of  the  forgiveness  being  real,  the  effect  of 
pardon  will  be  cheerful  acquiescence  in  God's 
law.  Where  all  is  hopeful  in  the  future, 
and  where  over  the  *past  a  thick  cloud  has 
been  drawn  down,  we  can  go  on  with  cheer- 
ful and  energetic  minds.  The  most  wearied 
mariner  can  afford  to  look  with  a  steady  gaze 
on  the  heavy  masses  of  the  storm  of  midnight 
rolling  away  to  the  far  horizon  behind  him,  if 
beneath  the  sheen  of  a  sunny  sky  the  haven 
of  his  rest  glitters  before  him,     K  after  ima- 
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gined  forgiveness — ^and  who  can  be  happy  for 
an  hour  without  it? — we  hesitate  about  giv- 
ing up  the  objects  to  which  our  will  leads 
us  and  which  brought  us  into  sin,  we  either 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  our  repentance, 
or  the  soundness  of  the  ground  of  thinking  we 
are  foi^ven. 

6.  Another  result  of  the  consciousness  of  for- 
giveness is  the  definiteness  of  a  new  beginning 
of  a  heavenly  life.  When  a  dreary  past  lies 
behind  us,  to  which  there  is  no  definite  end,  a 
long  waste  of  hazy  night,  an  unascertained 
morning  with  no  clear  sunbeams  to  mark  the 
border-land,  we  lack  spirit  and  energy  in  our 
religious  course.  When  the  brilliance  of  that 
morning  light  wholly  eclipses  the  night  past, 
we  travel  on  like  new  beginners,  briskly,  and 
clearly  and  energetically.  We  need  separate 
stages  to  be  recognised  in  our  religious  life. 
If  we  have  to  look  on  to  an  unbounded  end 
we  lose  heart  So  we  do  if  we  look  back 
upon  an  indistinct  past.  What  courage  it 
imparts  the  Christian  warrior,  to  feel,  this 
morning  I  stood  an  accepted  penitent  before 
God,  pardoned  and  safe !  With  what  energy 
will  I  strive  to  keep  the  purity  of  my  peniten- 
tial garb  unsullied !  How  the  oath  that  quivers 
on  the  lip,  the  lie  that  falters  on  the  tongue, 
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the  indolenee  that  paralyses  the  limb,  the  fialse 
shame  that  mantles  on  the  chedc,  are  at  onoe 
rejected  and  pat  to  flight  by  the  enei^  and 
pmrpose  which  this  view  of  our  Christian  day 
gives  ns !  Apply  this  to  the  earnest  and  sinrare 
confession  and  received  ad)soIntion  in  th^  Morn- 
ing Service :  what  life  and  power  are  tbrown 
into  the  succeeding  hours  of  the  day  I  It  is  our 
duty  to  view  our  pardon  in  that  light,  and  if  we 
halt  after  our  reception  of  it,  it  is  an  indication 
of  unbelief  and  ingratitude. 

c.  A  third  result  which  arises  from  the  par^ 
doned  state  is  the  power  to  cast  off  the  chains  of 
a  now  past  captivity.  The  mere  consciousness 
of  a  sin  clinging  to  us,  because  unpardoned, 
gives  a  continual  sense  of  inconsistency^  a  con- 
stant dread  lest  the  labour .  we  are  spendiog 
should  be  in  vain.  Unpardoned  sin  is,  in  a 
sense,  sin  in  a  still  living  and  acute  form,  and 
such  must  always  paralyse  our  spiritual  efforts, 
weaken  our  uplifted  hands,  and  cast  shadows 
of  doubt  over  the  soul.  S.  Paul  bids  us  to 
''  forget  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  to 
press  forward  to  those  things  which  are  be- 
fore." Not  only  may  we  look  at  it  as  a  privi- 
lege of  our  pardoned  condition  that  we  may  do 
this;  but  we  are  rightly  culpable,  if,  having 
this  power,  we  are  content  with  an  imperfect 
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and  unenergetic  holiaess.  We  scarcely  oftn 
look  full  in  the  face  the  man  whom  we  know 
we  have  injured,  and  who  has  not  forgiven  it. 
Our  consciousness  that  he  has  freely  and  en- 
tirely pardoned  the  offence,  gives  us  a  freedom  of 
action  with  regard  to  him,  from  which  will  flow  a 
hundred  streams  of  happy  and  blest  intercourse. 
So  is  it  in  a  high  sense  between  us  and  God. 

d.  The  pardoned  condition,  fourthly,  enables 
us  to  realise  with  a  full  and  vivid  power  the  ob- 
jects both  of  faith  and  hope.  Half  the  reason  we 
do  not  seek  heaven  with  a  more  decided  step  is 
that  we  doubt  of  its  existence  as  a  home  for  us; 
and  hialf  the  reason  why  we  doubt  that  fact  is 
that  our  own  unpardoned  offences  make  us  feel 
we  have  forfeited  the  inheritance.  The  moment 
we  can  realise  the  forgiveness,  it  is  as  if  eternity 
were  created  anew,  as  if  heaven  had  suddenly 
sprung  up  before  our  ardent  gaze,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  a  cloudless  morning  broken  for  the  first 
time  from  under  the  mantle  of  midnight.  We 
are  able  to  set  off  again  with  the  vigour  of  a 
fresh  traveller,  who,  after  the  repose  of  night, 
sets  forward  with  the  energy  of  a  new  creature  on 
his  new  pilgrimage.  "  The  going  in  peace"  is 
naturally  the  consequence  of  **  Thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee."     How  glorious  will  that  moment 
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^e  when  we  hear  the  announcemeDt  of  eternal 
forgiveness  on  that  shore,  which  has  placed  us 
heyond  the  possibility  of  temptation  or  falling ; 
when  the  melancholy  and  sombre  picture  which 
Satan  has  painted  on  the  curtain  of  the  drama 
of  Ufe  and  on  which  our  anxious  eye  has  beea 
brooding,  while  we  have  been  waiting  long  for 
the  great  representation,  is  suddenly  drawn  up> 
and  behind  it  we  see  revealed  the  boundless 
vistas  of  eternal  life ! 

These  considerations  with  respect  to  the  par- 
doited  state  should  lead  us  to  all  the  lawful  in* 
vestigation  which  we  may  follow  of  what  acethft 
trustworthy  tokens  of  that  condition;  wif 
while  we  should  never  rest  satisfied  for  ono 
moment  with  remaining  on  the  bQrdec*1a&d  be» 
tweei^  doubtful  and  ascertained  duty,  w^  ahoul4 
surely  also  strive,  to  ascertain  as  dosply  as  we. 
can  the  real  nature  ai^  power  of  absolptioa 
committed  to  the  Church.  It  is  di^pu}t,  pea^ 
haps,  to  define  exactly  what  either  Sqriptpre,  the 
early  Churqh,  or  our  own  branch  of  the.ChuocIi 
affix  to  that  power ;  bpt  that  it  is  a.  reality  9fid 
not  a  shadow,  that  it  has  a, grace  and  influence 
beyond  that  of  a  mere  form  of  words,  we  are 
bound  as  Christians  and  members  of  the  Church 
to  believe. 


XIIL 
LOT. 

THE  FORBEARANCE  OF  GOD. 

Genesis  xix.  23. 
"The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot 

ENTERED   INTO   ZoAR.'* 

1.  Sunshine  and  midaight  are  alike  great  op- 
portunities of  6oD«.  They  are  as  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  pillar  of  cloud  tb  the  whole  rtee 
of  man*  By  their  dumb  mouths  Gon  speaks 
to  OS,  and  their  silent  mov^em^it  without  a 
sound  warns  us  of  His  Presence,  His  Lovis, 
and  His  Providence;  ''The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
His  handywork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  nig^t  showeth  know- 
ledge- There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  ia  not  heard;" 

It  was  whea  the  ship  was  at  iti^  worst;  plank 
and  cable  creakiiig,  mast  and  spar  cracking, 
sails  rending  and  strugglhigin  the  gale;  it  was 
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when  the  ship  was  exceedingly  tossed  with  a 
tempest,  and  all  human  energy  had  fidled ;  nay, 
more,  it  was  when  the  sun  and  stars  had  not 
for  many  days  appeared ;  it  was  when  the  ship- 
men  had  sounded,  cast  anchor,  given  up  work- 
ing, and  wished  for  the  day ;  then  about  mid- 
night they  "  deemed  they  drew  near  a  country." 
Midnight,  when  all  hope  seemed  gone,  and  the 
dark  clouds  of  utter  failure,  drew  up  from  the 
horizon  of  earth;  then  God  stepped  in  aod 
saved,  for  they  all  came  safe  to  land.  Man's 
deepest  calamity  is  God's  opportunity.  Thi 
midnight  became  the  vault  over  which  the  star 
of  Bethlehem  passed,  and  settled  down  over 
God  present  with  man.  On  the  ebon  waB 
of  midnight  God's  Handwriting  was  seen,  say- 
ing, '^  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid ;  I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

Not  only  midnight,  but  daylight  too;  not 
only  "  night  showed  knowledge,"  but  "  day  ut- 
tered speech." 

It  was  when  God's  servant,  weak,  failings  and 
infirm,  shattered,  and  broken,  in  deep  sorrow, 
led  by  an  angel,  had  placed  his  trembling  foot- 
steps on  the  rock ;  it  was  then,  when  he  had 
come  safely  out  of  the  blazing  city,  and  the 
lurid  fires  glared  in  the  sky;  when  at  last. 
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though  oh  how  long,  how  lingeringly,  the 
aged  Patriarch  had  emerged  from  his  deep 
trouble;  then  the  sua  arose  upon  the  earth. 
"The  sun  was  risen  on  the  earth,  when  Lot 
entered  into  Zoar.**  The  sun  rose  when  God's 
servant  was  safe :  His  beams  burst  over  the 
earth,  as  if  to  tell  every  living  creature  that 
God  bad  saved  His  own.  It  was  the  Handwriting 
on  the  wall,  proclaiming  in  letters  of  unquench- 
able fire,  "  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tem- 
pest, and  not  comforted ;  Behold,  I  will  lay 
thy  stones  with  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy 
foundations  with  sapphires;  I  will  make  thy 
mndows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncle, 
and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones." 

Let  us  see  who  this  was  whose  deliverance 
was  heralded  by  the  sunrise,  and  on  whose 
idvancing  footstep  God  looked  through  the 
jyelid  of  heaven. 

2.  Few  characters  in  the  Bible  are  more  fiill 
)f  comfort  than  Lot's.  Weak  in  disposition, 
aulty  in  his  general  life,  erring  after  repeated 
earnings,  irresolute  even  when  he  stood  on  the 
erge  of  ruin,  God  was  yet  willing  to  save 
dm.  Though  he  hesitated,  even  after  he  had 
scaped  from  death,  and  saw  before  him  the 
ity  of  refuge,  yet  God  said  of  him,  "  I  can  do 
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nothing  till  thou  art  gone  out  of  the  city;" 
and  the  Apostle  in  the  New  Testament  caUs 
him  emphatically  *'  righteous  Lot." 

We  have  to  reconotle  these  apparent  diffi- 
culties,  and  to  see  what  it  was  in  the  Pstriaick 
which,  with  so  many  infirmities,  made  Go9 
deal  so  merdfuUy  with  him. 

But  we  will  see  his  history.  Emerging  finon 
the  darkness  and  somhre  solemnity  of  tis 
Eastern  world  there  advance  to  meet  us  the  two 
Patriarchs  of  the  book  of  Genesis — ^Abrahasi 
and  his  nephew  Lot.  They  approach  as  majestkj 
and  significant  figures  frcmi  the  shore  finon 
which  the  last  waves  of  the  deluge  had  rolled, 
to  gaze  on  the  scene  of  devastation  and  to  re> 
construct  a  shattered  and  ruined  world. 

The  figures  are  not  alone.  As  we  look  at 
them  we  presently  see  emerging  from  the  haze 
behind  them  streams  of  forms  advancing  on  to 
the  world  in  their  wake.  ^*  Abraham  departed 
and  Lot  went  with  him."  But  the  sadred  text  is 
followed  by  the  statement  that  they  took  with 
them  all  their  ''  substance,  the  souls  that  they 
had  gotten  in  Haran,''  and,  as  they  advance, 
God  meets  Abraham  and  tells  him,  with  lefe* 
rence  to  the  advancing  host,  '^  that  to  his  seed 
He  will  give  the  lamf 
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Bat  while  Abraham  and  Lot  move  iforward 
as  in  advance  of  their  mighty  columns,  we  are 
strack  by  their  distinctly  different  characters. 
They  represent  the  future ;  they  aiitibipate  the 
ages  to  come  and  the  generations  of  after  days ; 
they  i^eem  bearers  of  a  mighty  message,  written 
as  it  were  by  an  invisible  Hand  on  their  brows, 
"  what  I  have  done  for  these,  I  will  do  for  you ; 
their  salvation  shall  be  yours." 

firm,  dignified,  manly,  calm  and  severe  Abra- 
ham comes  forward,  leading  the  procession  of 
the  same  kind  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the 
extreme  fringe  of  time.  While  the  hesitating, 
weakminded,  anxious,  failing,  and  backsliding 
believer  finds  in  Lot  a  leader,  and  in  the  God 
Who  bore  long  with  him,  a  God  **  longsuffering 
to  us- ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish." 

Such  are  the  leaders :  my  work  is  with  one 
of  them — Lot. 

3.  In  the  beginning  he  showed  a  tendency, 
distinct  and  clear.  He  loved  ease,  comfort, 
wealth,  wordly  possessions,  and  beauty.  And 
while  he  loved  and  believed  firmly  in  God,  he 
nevertheless  was  willing  to  forego  manifest  ad- 
vantages and  protection  to  his  own  soul  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  disposition. 

Tht  quarrel  betweien  their  respective  herds- 
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men  compelled  them  to  separate,  ''and  Lot 
lifted  up  bis  eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jar* 
dan  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  even  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord."  He  did  not  consider 
the  sins  of  the  people,  nor  listen  to  their  cry, 
whose  sin  *^  was  very  grievous."  His  ^e  was 
dazzled  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land, 
and,  dazzled  with  that,  he  looked  no  fhrther. 
The  gush  of  its  fertilizing  waters  tracked  the 
way  of  sin,  and  the  purple  of  its  vineyards  and 
the  enamelled  sunbeam  of  the  garden  of  the 
Lord  paled  the  glare  of  sinful  practice,  which 
cried  aloud  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  Enough, 
he  made  his  choice  and  settled  there. 

He  followed  disposition.  That  disposition  was 
not  sinful — it  was  weak.  It  erred  on  the  side 
of  what  multitudes,  (and  those  the  good,)  ad- 
mire, kindness,  easiness,  gentleness,  affability, 
lack  of  severity.  It  was  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  disposition  of  Abraham.  But  trouble 
soon  came.  God  does  not  permit  His  own 
servants,  if  they  have  erred  through  weak- 
ness and  over  easiness,  to  rest  long  without 
severe  chastisement.  At  each  bough  and  brake 
of  the  wilderness  under  which  the  wandering 
sheep  tries  to  find  repose,  the  voice  of  the  good 
Shepherd  sounds,  calling  after  it,  until  he  find  it 
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The  five  Kings  invaded  the  land  of  Sodom ; 
and,  roused  from  his  lethargy  of  repose  and 
ease,  Lot  was  taken  captive:  nor  only  he; 
they  took  also  his  "  goods  and  departed." 

Highly  significant  words  !  The  eye  of  after 
ages,  in  perusing  the  account  of  the  war,  is 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  single  name  "  of  Lot  and 
his  goods.'*  That  done,  it  is  enough :  "  they 
departed."  The  object  of  the  war,  of  the  alli- 
ance, of  the  invasion,  was  the  chastisement  of 
God's  own  child.  God  will  turn  an  empire 
for  His  own.  The  angel  of  the  judgment  is 
held  back  while  the  lost  sinner  has  the  time  to 
repent.  But  with  punishment  there  is  mercy  : 
with  captivity  rescue ;  against  the  fringe  of  the 
night  is  the  daylight  of  morning ;  and  over  the 
border  of  the  thundercloud  peers  the  sun. 

On  the  wake  of  the  receding  legions  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  was  heard  along  the  border  of  the 
wilderness  the  advance  of  the  army  of  rescue. 
Abraham  and  his  ''  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bom  in  his  house"  was  in  pursuit.  There  is  a 
significant  minuteness  in  the  descriptions  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

Numbers  and  circumstances  of  detail  are  sel- 
dom omitted.  The  Lord  saves  by  few  as  easily 
as  by  many. 
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The  Hand  which  was  outstretched  to  punisli 
was  not  drawn  back  till  the  finger  had  beckoned 
the  remedy  and  the  release.  The  voice  of 
anger  melted  off  into  the  tones  of  love ;  and 
the  arrow  of  suffering  opened  its  own  barb  to 
distil  healing  into  the  depths  of  the  wound  of 
its  own  creation. 

Lot  was  rescued,  and  returned  to  Sodom. 
Trouble  again  rose  on  his  horizon.  Lot  might 
not  rest  till  his  heart  was  right  with  God.  He 
loved  God,  and  God  loved  him,  and  therefore 
would  not  let  him  alone ;  for  he  had  mistaken 
easiness  for  goodness,  and  faith  for  religion. 

The  cry  of  sin  from  Sodom  waxed  louder  and 
louder,  and  the  Lord  came  down  to  punish  the 
guilty  cities.  But  before  He  diet  this  we  find 
this  wonderful  statement :  He  said,  ''  Shall  I 
hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  which  I  do?" 
Very  different  was  His  treatment  of  His  two 
servants.  Lot  He  loved,  bore  with,  suffered 
long  with,  and  saved  ;  Abraham  He  counselled 
with  as  with  a  friend.  How  little  we  know 
how  far,  in  the  scenes  of  eternity,  the  position 
of  these  different  classes  of  character  may  be 
strikingly  in  accordance  with  theii"  faith,  and 
acts,  and  life ! 

The  angels  entered  Sodom;   and  now  the 
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cmrtain  is  drawn  up  over  the  moBt  wond^ful 
portion  of  tbe  scene. 

The  angels  of  destruction  were  approaching 
the  devoted  dties.  But  while  in  one  hand  they 
bore  the  flaming  sword,  in  the  other  they  bore 
the  warrant  of  salvation  to  the  mistaken  yet  still 
faithful  child  of  God.  They  had  left  Him  Who 
came  with  them,  the  Advocate  from  heaven, 
pleading  or  receiving  the  plea  for  the  condemned 
criminals ;  watching,  if  possible,  for  the  point  at 
which  pardon  might  come  in,  and  determined 
that,  if  even  the  slightest  feature  of  penitence,  the 
faintest  spark  of  better  intention  could  be  seen, 
He  would  intercede  for  the  guilty  cities ;  and 
"  Him  the  Father  heareth  always." 

The  angels  entered  the  house  of  Lot :  he  re* 
ceived  them.  They  announced  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  abode  in  his  house;  but 
their  work  to  him  was  mercy. 

The  morning  of  destruction  rose  on  the 
guilty  cities.  Lot  hesitated.  A  message  of 
an  angel  had  not  been  enough  to  make  his 
eflforts  energetic ;  he  still  lingered  after  ease, 
quiet,  home,  family,  and  rest.  But  God  bore 
with  him :  comfort  passing  words  to  those  who, 
being  weak  and  lingering,  still  may  learn  that 
God  will  not  shut  the  door  upon,  but  even 
'waits  for  them  I 
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They  hesitate  to  leave  the  chamher,  ramid 
whose  walls  linger  the  echoes  of  old,  loved 
voices,  and  the  sounds  of  home  and  soothiD^ 
association;  while  God  in  mercy  stands  out- 
side, long-suffering,  and  waiting  to  be  gradoifi. 

The  angels  had  to  hasten  Lot,  saying 
**  Arise,  lest  thou  be  consumed."  He  lingered, 
owing  to  his  family ;  his  sons-in-law  would  do: 
come,  and  he  would  not  willingly  leave  withoot 
them.  Family  ties,  and  a  loving  fiitho^s  beait 
held  him  close  in  to  shore,  though  (Sod's  winds 
and  storms  were  blowing  him  out  to  sea,  tc 
prevent  his  vessel  dashing  on  the  rocks  which 
lay  close  around  him. 

Again  they  had  to  urge  him  outside  the 
town,  saying,  *'  Escape  for  thy  life :  look  not 
behind  thee."  Goo  knew  his  lingering  nature, 
and  forbade  even  a  glance  at  the  past;  the 
home  of  too  many  and  too  dear  associations. 

But,  wonderful  hesitation  !  wonderfiil  daring 
of  the  frail  creature.  Lot  said,  ''  Oh,  not  so, 
my  Lord  :  behold  this  city  is  near  to  flee  usto, 
and  it  is  a  little  one :  oh,  let  me  escape  thither/* 
And  God  accepted  him,  saying,  "  Haste,  thai, 
escape  thither ;  for  I  cannot  do  anything  until 
thou  be  come  thither." 

^'  And  the  sun  was  risen  on  the  earth  when 
Lot  entered  into  Zoar." 
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The  last  words  of  the  Almighty  were  the 
crowning  act  of  His  infinite  mercy,  the  highest 
point  of  His  will  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  who.  are  His  own,  in  whom  the  sipork  of 
grace  is  not  extinguished,  and  the  last  ray 
of  light  gone  out.  No  tale  or  record  so  won- 
derfully and  graphically  displays  the  mercy  of 
a  loving  God,  and  the  frailty  of  weak  and 
erring  man. 

The  background  and  accompaniments  of  this 
scene  are  wonderful :  while  in  the  foreground 
we  have  Lot's  hesitating  figure  with  the  angels 
urging  and  God  forbearing,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  background,  stand  the  tent  of  Abraham, 
the  figure  of  our  Blessed  Lord  beside  him; 
willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  bearing  a  co- 
Tenant  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  not 
breaking  off  his  readiness  to  forgive  till  man 
had  no  longer  face  to  beg  for  pardon. 

The  remainder  of  Lot's  life  is  equally  signi- 
ficant. He  tried,  but  without  steady  resolves ; 
his  sin  still  seemed  to  bring  to  mind  the  old 
tendency  of  his  life,  and  the  sensuous  nature  of 
the  patriarch  was  allowed  to  fall  into  a  snare 
which  his  domestic  cravings  had  almost  laid  for 
him.  He  fell  into  it ;  and  to  after  ages  the  de- 
scendants of  the  incestuous  intercourse  were 
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allowed  to  be  the  acoui^  oSi  the  children  of  the 
severe  and  high-minded  patriarch ;  and  the 
memory  of  Lot  was  impaired  aad  stained  in 
the  minds  of  the  tribes  o£  Israel,  whenever 
the  sword  or  trumpet  of  Ammon  and  Moab 
roused  them  to  louder  warfare,  and  reminded 
them  that  an  unconscious  sin  had  been  the 
cause  of  an  unnatural  rivalry  for  ages  to  come. 

Still  far  onwards;  long  after  the  body  of 
Lot  had  mixed  again;  mtb  the  parent  dust,  and 
the  city  of  Zoar  had  received  the  bones  of  the 
patriarch ;  long  after  the  strife  of  Ammon  and 
Israel  had  ceased^  and  the  war  trumpet  of 
Moab  no  longer  reminded  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  of  the  sin  of  Lot,  the  Apostle  o£  ihe 
Lord  Jeisus  Chbxst  pronounced .  Lot  '*  right- 
eous," and  the  Gospel  canonized,  the  eiaio^ 
patriarch  of  the  pre-Mofiaic  day; 

All  doubt  as  to  the  end  of  Lot,  and  his  posi- 
tion in  eternity,  is  removed  by  the  verse  which 
declares,,  on  the  warrant  and  in  tflie  words  of 
S*  Peter,. that  '*  God  delivered  just  Lot,"  who 
was  ''  a  righteous  msdou"  His  escape  is  called 
a  deliverance^  and  the  act.  of  God.  is.  spoken  of 
as  a  means  used  to  remorat  Lot  from  the  sinfiil 
examples  of  Sodom. aad. Gomorrha. 

4,  Now  let  us  examine  the  practical  bear- 
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logs  of  this  wonderful  and  consoling  talq.  Audi 
first,  to  whom  dpes  it  speak  ?  It.  speaks  to  the 
£dthful,  religious-minded  servant  of  God^  who 
is  nevertheless,  from  various  causes,  bound  to 
earth. 

My  principal  object  is  to  derive  comforti 
from  the  consideration  of  Lot's  history. 

a.  Thank  Goo,  we  are  to  be  judged,  not  by  the 
world,  not  by  any  section  or  school  of  the 
Church,  nay,  not  by  the  Church,  but  by  Him, 
Who  clothed  Himself  with  every  portion  of  our 
Dature,  and  Who  left  even  a  hem  of  His  gar^. 
ment,  to  take  iA  the  portion  of  human  natiir^ 
which  all  the  world,  would  reject :  "  the  hem,'* 
to  wh^ch  the  unnoticed  beggar  of  twelve  years' 
sorrow  might  cling,  when  no  eye  in  the  throng-, 
ing  crowd  fell  on  her,  or  voice  cared  to  speali: 
for  her.  But  all  the  street's  excitement  was  tpt 
the  cE|se  which  interested,  the  worldi  the  gir{ 
dead  five  miput^«  Never  mind !  He  WhofeU 
the  widow's  finger  while  He  saw  the  window 
of  the  damsel's  chamber  will  judge  us.  Th^ 
world  may  call  you  a  fool,  the  Church  naay 
suspect  yonr  penitence  fpr  hypocrisy:  severet 
men  may  scorn  your  spftnei^,  soft  meq  may. 
shudder  at  your  severity :  never  mind !  They: 
m^y  all  jostle;  you  in  the  crowd:  ke^  your 
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eye  on  His  passing  Form  ;  lay  hold  on  the  gar- 
ment ;  there  is  a  hem  for  you,  and  you  are  safe. 

b.  But  of  Lot.  There  are  two  classes  of  men ; 
severe  men  and  soft  men.  All  the  world  shadei 
oflf  into  one  of  these ;  they  have  their  various  ex* 
pressions  among  mankind .  Nations,  laws,  instito* 
tions,  histories,  express  them  generally.  Jacobs 
Lot,  David,  Jeremiah,  S.  Peter,  are  among  the 
one ;  while  Samuel,  Daniel,  S.  John  are  amoif 
the  other.  Half  the  world,  nay,  two-thirds  of 
the  world,  would  have  despised  the  former,  ani 
did,  and  do.  More  than  that — portions  of  the 
very  Church  despised  naturally  the  other  por- 
tion. Daniel  could  not  have  appreciated  the 
natural  character  of  Jacob ;  S.  John  must  have 
felt  it  hard  to  enter  into  S.  Peter's ;  the  Blessed 
Virgin  might  naturally  have  suspected  the  un* 
reserved  weeping  of  the  Magdalene,  and  Samud 
have  found  little  sympathy  for  the  cry  in  the 
chamber  over  the  gate — "Oh,  Absalom,  my 
son,  would  I  had  died  for  thee !  oh,  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son !" 

Yes!  God  knows  all,  and  judges  fairly: 
Jesus  Christ  has  yet  a  common  point  with 
all.  I  speak  with  reverence ;  at  some  angle  all 
natures  touch  His  human  nature. 

Lot  was  what  the  world  would  call  a  soft 
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character.  Like  him,  there  are  many  who 
are  naturally  domestic.  They  love  home, 
their  children,  and  ease:  kind,  sympathetic, 
gentle,  unambitious,  they  care  more  for  ^*  the 
watered  garden "  than  the  kingdom ;  more 
for  the  retreat  of  Sodom  than  the  land  over 
whose  horizon  the  star  of  future  sovereignty 
b^ns  to  rise.  They  never  love  to  move; 
they  believe  in  God,  and  they  love  Him.  But 
they  are  as  little  severe  on  self  as  on  others. 
They  do  not  know  their  own  wounds,  because 
they  do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  frosty 
air,  which  makes  them  ache.  But  they  are 
there.  They  do  not  know  their  weakness,  be- 
cause they  do  not  apply  their  strength  to  up- 
heave the  roots  of  the  upas  tree  which  have 
wound  themselves  round  the  body  of  their  feel- 
ings, their  powers,  and  their  characters.  Till 
God  bids  them,  they  linger .;  when  He  sends 
His  angel,  they  will  scarcely  believe  trouble  is 
meant ;  and  if  at  last  they  go,  they  dread  the 
^tremity  of  chastisement.  Unused  to  judging 
themselves,  they  dread  the  judgment  of  God  ; 
ftnd  having  sat  for  years  under  their  own  gourd, 
(hey  shudder  and  complain  when  God  cuts  it 
{iown.  They  beg  to  stop  half  way.  Zoar  is  a 
Elittle"  city,  small,  quiet,  homelike,  domestic : 
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*'  Oh,  let  me  stop  there !  In  my  triate  or  in 
my  &ults,  let  me  nestle  in  a  home.  I  ever 
sought  the  nest — ^I  never  sought  the  cloud; 
the  dove's,  and  not  the  eagle's,  was  my  path. 
Oh  let  me,  even  in  sorrow,  nestle  here !" 

c.  Enough.  The  world  laughs  that  man  to 
scorn.  The  disciplinarian,  the  severe  man,  the 
man  of  rule  and  method,  the  religious  of  many 
a  school  and  many  a  class,  shrink  from  him. 
The  Pharisee  says,  "  Behold  the  man  which  is 
a  sinner."  Another  says,  ''Send  that  man 
away."  The  multitude  bid  him  hold  his  peace. 
But  what  saith  Goo  ? 

''Behold,  I  have  accepted  thee  concenimg 
this  thing  also."  '^  And  the  sun  was  risen. on 
the  earth  when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar." 

The  full  morning  sun  of  God's  love  and  ao* 
eeptanoe,  paling  the  brimstone  and  fire  d 
affliction,  warming  the  chilled  spirit  of  the 
poor  broken  bankrupt  on  human  afiections 
and  human  estate,  "  risen  with  healing  in  his 
wings,"  to  cheer,  to  comfort,  and  to  bless. 
Then,  never  mind :  if  God  accepts  thee,  it  will 
matter  little  what  they  say  or  think,  whose 
tongues  will  be  dumb  in  the  soundless  grave, 
when  thy  dust  lies  in  the  same  chamber  as 
their's.     Their  voice  will  be  hushed  in  the 
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Judgment,  and  in  eternity.  Their  every 
thought,  forgetting  or  if  remembering  then 
loving  thee,  will  be  absorbed  in  the  glories  of 
"  the  Lamb,  Who  reigneth  for  ever  and  ever, 
Kmg  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords." 

d.  But  there  is  another  feature  of  this  class 
of  character. 

Such  men  will  present  a  peculiar  phase  of 
religious  expression.  Faith  rather  than  prac-^ 
Hce  is  their  line ;  feelings  rather  than  dw* 
dpline;  inward  analysis  rather  than  outward 
contemplation.  They  will  in  this  day  rather 
tend  to  Puritanism  than  Catholicism.  They 
hover  more  over  the  moonlight  haze  which 
softens  off  the  teaching  of  the  Dissenter,  than 
on  the  clear  sunlight  which  rises  over  the  Pillaf 
of  Cloud  to  the  Church.  They  will  cling  to 
the  '^  doctrines  of  Grace  "  and  the  assertion  of 
^'  the  Atonement,''  rather  than  to  the  example 
of  our  Lord  or  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the 
Church. 

e.  But  there  will  be  a  third  feature  which  they 
win  present:  a  social  one.  Kind  to  others,  they 
will  be  too  kind  to  self;  unwilling  to  censure 
others,  they  will  be  lenient  in  their  censure  on 
self;  and  lacking  the  power  chiefly  because 
ftbey  lack  the  will  to  censure^  punish,  or  criti« 
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cise,  they  wiU  apply  the  same  rule  to  their  own 
conduct. 

Blamed  hy  those  who  neither  appreciate 
their  mercifulness,  nor  will  hrook  their  negli- 
gence of  rigid  rule,  they  are  startled,  distressed, 
and  wounded  by  the  expression  of  cold  words 
or  the  shaft  of  keen  censure ;  and  they  turn 
half  alarmed  lest  God  should  be  as  severe  as 
man,  and  the  door  of  heaven  be  locked  with 
the  same  hand  which  has  turned  the  key  on  the 
chamber  of  human  sympathy. 

But,  no :  they  turn  alarmed,  and  at  their  side 
stands  the  angel,  and  the  words  which  meet 
their  ears  are,  "  I  can  do  nothing  till  thou  art 
gone.  I  have  accepted  thee."  Zoar  is  opened, 
though  Sodom  is  closed :  the  sun  rises  on  the 
city  of  refuge,  though  the  smoke  of  a  furnace 
lingers  in  encircling  folds  over  the  home  of  sin, 
of  self-indulgence,  and  of  softness. 

/.  Once  more :  there  is  another  phase. 

In  trial,  such  men  often  sink,  tremble,  and 
shudder.  They  do  not  understand  it,  or  accept 
it.  They  go,  but  need  urging.  They  flee,  but 
need  being  told  not  to  look  behind  tbena. 
Men  outside  say,  "  What,  not  taught  yet  f  nol 
yet  willing  to  see  that  severity  is  the  needful 
and  only  path  to  heaven  ?     Having  poured  od 
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the  bitter  froth  which  foamed  round  the  lip  of 
the  cup,  and  the  draught  which  mantled  darkly 
underneath,  refuse  also  to  drink  the  dregs!" 
True,  it  is  natural.  The  dregs  are  more  bitter 
to  him  whose  taste  was  not  roughened  by  the 
froth  and  his  palate  acidulated  by  the  draught. 
The  dregs  are  tenfold  more  bitter  to  him  than 
to  you,  and  if  he  shudders  as  he  tries  to  drink 
them,  wonder  not.  If  he  begs  for  mercy,  and, 
while  with  the  cup  uplifted,  he  say,  "  The  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  ?" — thus  showing  his  willingness,  he 
yet  beg  for  mercy,  for  indulgence,  for  aid, — will 
not  He  Who  said,  "Take  this  cup  from  Me," 
bear  with  him  ?  But  why  do  I  ask  the  question 
answered  forty  centuries  before  I  ask  it  ? 

"  See,  I  have  accepted  thee  concerning  this 
thing  also.  And  the  sun  was  risen  on  the  earth 
when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar." 

The  men  Uke  Lot  are  those  in  whom  the 
natural  man  peculiarly  finds  indulgence. 
Among  them  we  do  not  find  the  hero,  the 
warrior,  the  martyr,  or  the  man  of  enterprise. 
Their's  are  not  the  perils  of  the  deep,  or  the 
energies  of  genius.  Their's  are  not  the  "  mid- 
Bight  lamp"  of  research  or  the  storms  of  the 
higher  mountain-paths  of  life.     Their's  are  not 
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the  feelings  or  the  works  of  those  '^  wbo  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  their  huainess 
in  great  waters;  who  see  the  works  of  theLoED, 
and  His  wonders  in  the  deep/'  Their's  are  the 
quiet  home,  the  evening  refnge  of  the  voice  of 
children  and  the  soft  tones  of  affection.  Their^s 
is  the  ambition  whose  crown  settles  on  the  brow 
of  the  child ;  settled  peacefiilness  in  life ;  the 
energy  which  is  satisfied  by  sufficiency. 

It  is  not  in  the  world  only,  but  in  the  Chmfdi 
we  find  such.  In  the  cell  and  the  solitude,  in 
the  sweet  music  and  melancholy  wailing  of  calm 
monotonies,  and  the  aesthetic  loveliness  of  the 
Service;  in  the  sounds  which  float  by  the 
folds  of  the  surplice  on  the  incensed  air,  or  the 
chastened  light  of  the  vesper  chapel,  sudi 
spirits  often  find  easily  and  morbidly  their 
pathway  to  the  skies.  And  when  for  such,  in 
the  world  or  the  Church,  sorrow  does  its  work, 
and  bereavement  becomes  the  angel  visiting 
them  in  Gomorrah,  then  the  grave  of  the  de* 
parted  or  the  memory  which  still  weaves  her 
slender  web  around  the  chamber  of  the  home 
through  whose  silent  doors  is  passing  slowly 
the  procession  to  eternity,  witness  the  yearnings 
which  the  circles  of  life  once  saw,  and  become 
the  cenotaph  of  a  too  earthly  worship. 
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Such  was  Lot  dad  those  like  him  among 
ourselves.  But,  now,  what  were  God's  deal- 
iugs  with  him,  and  what  will  they  be  with  us  ? 

5.  First  we  are  struck  with  this  &ct :  God 
loved  him,  and  loved  him  to  the  end.  There 
was  something  in  Lot,  despite  all  his  infirmities 
and  failings,  which  made  God  love  him ;  yet 
he  often  failed  and  often  fell.  His  was  no 
highminded,  severe,  and  unswerving  course, 
like  that  of  Saul ;  yet  Saul  was  from  the  first 
rejected,  and  Lot  from  the  first  accepted. 
Nine  persons  out  of  ten  in  the  world  would 
have  chosen  Saul,  and  rejected  Lot:  nay, 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred.  But  God  judged 
not  as  the  world  judged.  He  saw  in  Lot,  faith 
in  Him,  His  Being,  His  Providence,  His  moral 
government,  His  Fatherly  and  saving  Love.  He 
saw  more, — a  humble  recognition  of  his  own 
weakness  and  his  own  entire  dependence. 
This  is  what  God  requires  :  with  this  He  will 
pardon,  oh,  how  much !  without  thiSf  nothing  I 

Where  these  exist  are  the  foundation-stones, 
however  weak ;  the  pavement,  however  dulled 
and  marred,  of  the  entire  building.  In  these 
lie  enamelled  the  broken  and  contrite  heart,  the 
humble  and  poor  spirit,  the  lowly  mind,  the 
spirit  weary  and  heavy  laden,  the  will  to  cast 
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all  the  care  on  Christ.  These  are  essential 
features  of  the  child  of  God  :  the  absence  of 
these  shows  one  who  is  far  from  God.  Let  his 
other  attributes  be  what  they  may,  bigh- 
mindedness,  heroism,  courage,  resolution,  ac- 
tivity, zeal — all,  and  a  hundred  more  attri- 
butes, which  shine  radiantly  in  the  eye  of  the 
world ;  yet  they  may,  can,  and  often  do  exist 
without  the  essential  attributes, — the  above- 
mentioned  qualities  scarcely  ever. 

The  one  implies  an  essentially  lowly  spirit ; 
the  other  may  exist  where  all  traces  of  genuine 
distinctive  Christianity  have  ceased  to  be  or 
never  were. 

This  seems  to  have  been  Lot's  character; 
and  though  weak,  infirm,  and  failing,  it  no 
doubt  strengthened  as  he  grew  and  went  od; 
and  left  for  his  record  in  Holy  Scripture  the 
titles  of  "  the  righteous"  and  "  the  just." 

And  if  among  us  there  be  a  man  with  these 
attributes,  let  him  not  despair,  however  weak 
and  failing.  He  has  got  root:  there  is  tbe 
spark,  and  it  will  yet  be  blown  into  a  flame :  tbe 
foundation  is  spread  out  over  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  appointed  ground,  and  the  entire 
temple  may  be  erected  upon  it. 
«    But,   again,  God  showed  especial  care  foi* 
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His  servant.  He  never  forgot  him — neve?; 
He  watched  him  in  his  choice ;  He  checked 
him  by  trial  and  captivity ;  He  rescued  him  by 
Abraham's  expedition ;  He  sent  the  angel  to 
bring  him  out ;  He  strove  to  save  his  family 
with  him ;  He  lingered  for  him ;  He  held  back 
for  him ;  He  hastened  him ;  He  urged  him ; 
He  bore  with  his  infirmity,  and  He  accepted 
his  weak  request,  and  then  "  the  sun  rose." 
He  never  had  His  eye  off  him.  The  fate  of 
thousands  hung  in  the  balance,  but  the  balance 
quivered  and  remained,  while  one  was  saved. 
Their  armies  marched  to  battle  and  to  con- 
quest. The  plains  of  the  Arabian  desert  re-^ 
sounded  to  the  trumpets  of  Arioch,  and  the 
war  cry  of  Chedorlaomer  echoed  along  the  wil- 
derness of  sand.  But  it  was  all  for  one :  for 
one  weak,  erring,  infirm  servant  of  God,  those 
warriors  were  clad  in  armour,  and  theit*  lines 
melted  away  before  the  host  of  Abraham. 
Nations  seem  to  plan :  God  really  devises. 
Kingdoms  and  empires  seem  to  go  to  war  for 
works  of  their  own.  But  it  is  for  His  own 
child  that  God  sways  their  counsels  and  per-^ 
verts  their  schemes. 

They  think  that  they  are  carrying  out  plans 
^th  a  high  and  independent  hand,  while  really 
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they  are  ignorantly  moving  to  chasten  one 
humble  child  of  heaven,  or  to  redeem  one  cap- 
tive of  Zion.  So  God  deals  with  us.  Htf 
loves  us,  and  while  we  are  willing  to  be  beot 
and  guided  by  Him,  all  things  happen  for  oaf 
sakes.  Movements  external  to  us,  are  because 
of  US;  and  the  most  apparently  accidental 
occurrences  and  wayward  chances,  are  really 
guided  by  a  wind  which  is  blowing  our  saS 
straight  to  harbour.  If  God  be  for  us  who  caa 
be  against  us  ? 

6 .  But  again.  Though  God  loves  us  and  wi& 
accept  us  despite  our  infirmities,  does  He  look 
them  over  ?  Oh  no.  Here  He  chastens  them. 
There  He  will  give  to  the  weak  and  erring 
a  lower  place  in  eternity ;  yet  if  a  place  at  all, 
how  blessed  1 

Very  severe  were  Lot's  sorrows.  And,  con- 
sidering his  disposition,  terrible.  He  chose  ease 
and  rest ;  he  saw  "  the  watered  garden,"  and 
he  chose  it;  he  saw  ^'the  little  city,"  and  be 
yearned  for  it,  yet  he  might  never  stay.  He 
settled  in  a  home,  and  the  war-note  of  the  ad« 
vancing  conqueror  disturbed  his  repose;  be 
was  led  away  a  captive,  and  his  house  despoiled ; 
he  returned ;  the  angel  bid  him  be  gone ;  the 
sound  of  sorrow  was  on  the  wind ;    stonn 
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douds  too  dark  gathered  over  the  horizon ;  he 
must  be  gone  again,  never  to  return ;  and  the 
poor  old  man,  who  had  tried  through  life  to 
settle  in  one  certain  dwelling-place,  wandered 
forth,  desolate  and  a  pilgrim.  So  God  touched 
him  in  a  home  point-**/oi;e  of  Ease. 

Again;  he  was  domestic :  his  was  not  the 
wandering  tent  of  Abraham ;  the  three  hun«- 
dred  armed  servants,  or  the  high  ambition  of 
the  Mesopotamian  lord.  His  was  home ;  the 
daughters  and  the  sons-in-law,  the  *'  little 
city,"  and  the  "well  watered  garden/'  But 
here  again  the  arrow  of  God  struck  him :  his 
sons-in-law  would  not  come.  He  set  out,  a 
bankrupt  pilgrim,  with  his  two  daughters  and 
his  wife ;  his  wife  became  a  pillar  of  salt.  He 
went  on,  a  widower  with  his  two  daughters,  and 
they  became  the  occasion  of  a  stain  and  a  re-^ 
proach.  He  was  wounded  home  in  his  second 
love  of  family :  God  did  not  leave  him  un* 
touched. 

But,  once  more — ^kind,  gentle,  loving,  unam-* 
bitious.  Lot  might  at  least  have  hoped  to  go 
down  to  a  respected  and  unreproached  grave« 
Not  so.  Here  also,  in  his  dying  hour,  and  his 
after  morning,  God  chastised  severely  the  ser« 
vant  who  had  not  more  severely  disciplined 
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self,  and  had  allowed  too  often  the  border  lines 
of  religion  and  obedience  to  melt  away  into  the 
glow  of  natural  affection  and  human  impulse. 
His  last  act  was  one  of  shame,  and  that  in  con- 
nection with  his  home  and  children.  The 
world  would  view  it  harshly ;  and  to  long  after- 
days  the  names  of  Ammon  and  Moab  reminded 
the  indignant  Israelites  of  the  glories  of  Abra- 
ham over  Lot,  and  the  darkened  cloud  which 
had  settled  down  over  the  death-bed  and  grave 
of  the  patriarch. 

So  with  us,  when  the  same  faults  have 
mastered  our  course.  When  human  affec- 
tion has  been  allowed  too  much  to  dilute  reli- 
gion, and  sensitive  feeling  to  be  the  successful 
apologist  for  severe  discipline,  not  only  will 
the  sorrows  of  life  render  the  sojourn  here  un- 
certain, and  convert  the  home  into  the  tent, 
and  the  sojourn  of  the  patriarch  into  the  wan- 
derings of  the  pilgrim  ;  but  in  the  dying  hour, 
and  after  death,  sorrow  will  often  settle  down, 
and  discredit  and  dishonour  sometimes  chisel 
the  tombstone  which  we  and  those  around 
us  thought  could  only  have  borne  the  es- 
cutcheon of  an  eulogy.     It  is  God's  way. 

Lot's  faults  were  plain  and  many.  Giving  in 
to  his  disposition,  he  chose  comfort  even  where 
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the  wicked  dwelt,  and  lingered  in  the  world,  while 
God  told  him  to  be  up  and  gone.  He  clung  to 
life  when  God  had  put  the  seal  of  His  anger  on 
its  melting  wax,  and  begged  for  happiness  when 
God  had  raised  monarchs  for  his  chastisement, 
and  patriarchs  for  his  rescue. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end.  He  yielded  to  His 
weak  child.  He  granted  him  the  "  little  city." 
"  He  will  not  always  chide,  neither  keepeth  He 
His  anger  for  ever."  In  the  last  saddened  hour 
of  life  He  will  yield  to  our  infirmity,  and  take 
off  the  heavy  pressure  of  His  Hand,  by  point* 
ing  to  the  refuge  at  Zoar. 

Dark  and  heavy  may  be  the  clouds  which 
wreathe  our  horizon.  The  punishment  we 
suffer  may  not  only  be  shame  and  discredit, 
but  a  shadow  may  hang  over  our  very  praise, 
which,  while  we  have  no  power  over  it,  may  seem 
something^  like  discredit  in  the  world's  eye. 
Lot  knew  not  of  his  daughters'  intrigue ;  still, 
he  suffered  for  its  shame.  It  was  connected 
with  the  fault  of  his  life — over-yearning  ease 
and  sensuousness.  The  shadow  which  dark- 
ened him  here  was  proximately  undeserved; 
still  he  lay  under  it  in  esteem,  in  fame,  in  re- 
putation. 

Bat  enough.      Erringi    failing,  backsliding, 
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too  earthly-minded,  too  humanly  afieetionate, 
pleaded  with,  panished,  a  captive  and  redeemed, 
warned  and  waited  for,  refused  here,  accepted 
there,  an  exile  from  Sodom,  a  reAigee  to  Zoar, 
beaten  down  with  sorrow  and  pursued  by  change 
and  chance ;  despised  by  the  world,  and  neg- 
lected by  his  own  family;  his  name  in  dis- 
repute, and  his  fame  a  b3rword  and  a  proverb, 
as  long  as  Moab  and  Ammon  molested  the 
borders  of  Israel ;  it  mattered  not ;  for  long 
after  all  this,  though  his  tomb  was  sculptured 
with  discredit,  and  his  death-bed  shaded  by  dis- 
honour, the  Bible  declared  him  "jusf  and 
''righteous;"  and  at  the  end  of  bis  career 
'^  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  earth  when  Lot  had 
entered  into  Zoar." 
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ABRAHAM. 

dPirKt  J^itntras  in  lent 

FAITH. 

Gal.  III.  9. 

"Thbt  which    be    of    faith    are    blessed  with 

FAITHFUL  Abraham." 

1.  The  principles  and  doctrines  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tare  connected  with  holy  men  and  their  acts,  do 
not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  scanty  and 
brief  detail  of  their  lives ;  and  sometimes  there 
are  even  contradictions  in  the  narrative  of  their 
acts  which  require  some  further  light  to  eluci- 
date them.  Or  more  still,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss 
occasionally  to  pronounce  a  final  judgment  on 
the  life  of  a  man  whose  character  and  conduct 
are  defined>  owing  to  the  shadows  which 
chequer  the  sunlight  of  his  path. 

Thus  we  read  the  declaration  of  S.  Peter, 
that  Lot  was  "just"  and  "  righteous,"  to  satisfy 
118  as  to  the  result  of  his  frail  walk.  We  should 
hedtate  to  know  what  character  to  attribute  to 
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Joby  till  we  find  him  called  emphatically  "  pa* 
tient,"  long  after  the  books  of  his  acts  were 
closed.  And  without  the  sermon  of  S.  Stephen 
or  the  1 1  th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  interior  spring  and 
principle  of  many  a  good  man  who  lived  and 
acted  on  the  threshold  of  the  world's  history. 
In  the  same  way  the  complement  of  Abraham's 
wonderful  history  is  supplied  by  Isaiah,  S. 
Stephen,  and  S.  Paul.  The  11th  and  12th 
chapters  of  Genesis  do  not  give  the  complete 
history  of  his  call  and  early  life. 
,  The  book  of  Genesis  does  not  tell  us  clearly 
of  the  history  of  the  call  of  Abraham ;  S.  Ste* 
phen  throws  light  upon  it.  It  appears  from 
him  that  Abraham  with  his  family  originally 
lived  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  that  they  moved 
from  Ur  to  Haran ;  that  only  some  of  them 
moved — ^Terah,  Abraham's  father;  Lot,  his 
nephew ;  and  Sarai,  his  wife  :  that,  coming  to 
Haran,  they  stayed  there  till  old  Terah  died ; 
and  that  then  Abraham,  and  Lot,  and  Sarai, 
leaving  others  behind,  journeyed  on  to  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

S.  Stephen  tells  us  expressly,  that  when  in 
the  land  of  .Ur,  before  he  dwelt  in  Charrani 
God  called  him,  and  that  this  call  it  would 
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seem  was  repeated  at  Charran ;  so  that  a  Hand 
was  behind  all  Abraham's  wanderings,  directing 
him,  and  a  Voice  arrested  him  at  each  resting* 
place,  bidding  him  go  on. 

S.  Paul  throws  light  on  the  condition  of  this 
knowledge  in  Heb.  xi.  They  went  out,  **  not 
knowing  whither  they  went.*'  This  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  law  sets  forth  in  great  force  the 
sublime  faith  of  the  father  of  the  holy  race. 

In  the  same  way  Isaiah  throws  further  light 
on  the  motives  and  history  of  the  Patriarch. 

So  too  of  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife,  we  find 
that  she  was  barren  for  many  years.  S.  Paul 
tells  ns  it  was  faith  which  gave  her  the  power 
to  conceive,  and  induced  God  to  take  her  curse 
away. 

Bat  to  leave  these  hints  of  the  history  of  the 
patriarch  scattered  on  the  face  of  Scripture : 
I  will  take  one  of  those  striking  lessons,  so 
many  of  which  are  bound  together,  in  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  patriarch. 

His  figure  is  magnificent,  dim,  and  severe. 
He  looms  like  some  vast  mountain  through  the 
mists  of  the  early  morning  of  the  world,  before 
the  clearer  and  more  minute  painting  of  the 
noon-day  sun  had  wrought  out  the  closejr  details 
of  the  history  of  man.  The  characters  of  David, 
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Moses,  and  Hezekiah  are  more  minutely  and 
clearly  described.  But  what  Abraham  ma; 
lack  in  matters  of  detail,  he  gains  in  bold  and 
magnificent  suggestion. 

His  character  is  as  the  mountain  shrouded 
by  the  mist :  it  su^nests  rather  than  delineates ; 
it  hints  rather  than  describes.  Yet  wb^i  tk 
mist  has  rolled  away,  we  find  there  was  scarcely 
a  feature  we  did  not  in  some  way  know  bdbie. 
We  seem  familiar  with  the  whole;  nay,  we 
seem  to  know  it  better  than  we  do  those  ob- 
jects which  come  first  to  our  eye  decked  la 
their  loveliness  fully  developed. 

Dreamy,  grand,  and  solemn  is  the  fig^ure  oi 
the  Semitic  patriarch,  advancing  by  slow  and 
solemn  marches  over  the  steppes  of  Asia,  and 
the  wild  and  sandv  deserts  of  the  old  world.  We 
watch  his  advance;  his  sojoumings,  his  lin- 
gerings,  his  joumeyings,  and  his  certain  though 
gradual  progress. 

His  leading  characteristics  are  threefold  :— 
faith,  family  religion,  and  severity  of  character. 
It  would  be  well  to  take  each  of  these  pa^| 
ticulars,  and  dwell  on  them  on  separate  occa-{ 
sions.  I 

2.  "  The  faith  "  of  Abraham  is  his  attribuJ 
most  referred  to  in  Holy  Scripture.     It  is  yei| 
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wonderful.  There  are  certain  essential  quali- 
ties in  perfect  faith.  Many  a  one  possesses 
some  of  them;  few  all.  The  possession  of 
some  may  end  in  the  possession  of  all,  and  the 
honest  pursuit  of  one  trait  will  lead,  under 
God,  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  rest.  Faith 
evidences  a  clear  perception  of  God  in  His 
ascertained  nature  and  known  attributes ;  it  in- 
volves an  entire  forsaking  of  the  false  and  igno- 
rant assumption  of  a  hitherto  held  creed, — 
forsaking  dlike  the  meteors  of  superstition  and 
the  untangible  atmosphere  of  mere  human 
reasonings.  It  involves  the  forsaking  of  the 
things  we  love  and  cling  to,  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  our  belief;  and  the  being  ready 
to  follow  wherever  God  guides.  It  involves  a 
readiness  to  go,  not  knowing  whither,  so  that 
the  star  is  before  our  eyes,  or  the  voice  in  our 
ears,  Go  here,  or  Go  there.  It  implies  entire 
dependence  on  the  Object  of  faith  ;  not  a  par- 
tial one,  or  one  which  would  seem  to  assert 
that  we  considered  half  our  means  of  extrica- 
tion and  dependence  proceeded  from  ourselves. 
It  implies  readiness,  discipline,  activity,  and 
zeal.  This  is  faith.  Many  possess  some  of  these 
attributes ;  few,  I  repeat,  all.  Where  all  are 
possessed,  the  result  is  striking  success,  the 
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attamment*— though  unconscioasly  and  iii& 
rectly— of  the  very  objects  which  the  warW 
consciously  and  directly  pursues:  these  and 
many  more  will  f<^ow  in  the  wake  of  a  tmei 
entire,  and  living  fidth. 

Abraham  had  all,  and  his  was  the  promise  of 
Canaan.  The  conquest  of  thousands  with  hun- 
dreds,— ^the  foundation  of  dynasties,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  church, — all  which  worlAy 
ambition  could  have  claimed, — Abraham  had ; 
and  all  the  success  which  the  most  cfaring 
zealot  in  the  path  of  earthly  success  could  have 
desired,  belonged  to  him.  Yet  his  eye  was 
fixed  consciously  on  heaven,  not  the  world— 
on  God,  not  self.  Faith  discards  the  objects  of 
sight,  yet  it  wins  them  all ;  &ith  scatters  away 
the  jewels  of  this  world's  glory,  yet  the  further 
she  throws  them  behind  her,  the  more  sure  she 
is  to  find  them.  They  flash  their  radiant  lustre 
from  the  crown  which  encircles  the  brow  of  her 
devotee.  As  in  the  tale  of  old,  she  throws  into 
the  deep  the  gem  which  human  nature  wodd 
have  valued  most,  indignant  lest  she  might  live 
for  this  life  more  than  the  next ;  and  the  first 
fish  she  catches  brings  back  to  her  as  her  own 
the  jewel  she  had  thrown  away. 

Saul  strove  to  keep,  by  human  power«  the 
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crown  which  David  only  looked  at,  and  wished 
for  with  the  eye  of  faith ;  that  crown  encircled 
the  brow  of  the  youthful  Bethlehemite  long 
after  Saul  and  Jonathan,  hid  son,  lay  pale  and 
speechless  on  the  battle  field  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
Abraham's  seed  inhabited  and  possessed  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  as  the  garden 
of  the  Loan,  long  after  Lot,  who  sought  a 
smiling  and  fruitful  heritage,  had  sunk  to  a 
dishonoured  grave ;  and  the  Moabite  and  Am-^ 
monite  reaped  the  whirlwind  of  the  wilderness, 
while  Judah  and  Benjamin  eat  of  the  fig-trees 
and  vines  pf  the  promised  land. 

3.  The  first  essential  element  of  faith  is  a  full 
and  dear  appreciation,  and  a  willing  reception 
of  the  established  creed  of  the  nature  of  God. 
From  age  to  age,  in  the  gradual  development  of 
the  Church,  the  clauses  of  that  creed  have 
been  increased,  and  the  generations  of  man  in 
successive  ages  have  been  enabled  to  recognise 
God  successively  as  a  Creator,  a  Ruling  Provi- 
dence, a  Moral  Governor,  an  Avenging  Judge, 
a  Pardoning  Saviour,  a  Sanctifying  Spirit, 
and  a  Long-Sufiering  and  Almighty  educer  of 
human  character  within  the  Church.  While 
those  that  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  world's 
chamber,  saw  Him  as  a  Creator,  the  Abrahamic 
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age  discovered  especially  His  Ruling  Providence, 
— the  Mosaic,  His  Moral  Government, — ^thc 
Prophetic,  His  Avenging  and  Judicial  Charac- 
ter. While  to  the  Gospel  period  was  revealed 
His  Saving  Power,  to  the  Early  Church  of  the 
Apostolic  age  His  Sanctifying  Grace,  and  to  the 
successive  generations  of  the  history  of  the 
Church,  His  Almighty  Power  to  develope  hu- 
man character^  through  her  varied  ministra- 
tions. 

It  would  have  been  as  small  a  fault  in  Abra- 
ham, as  it  would  be  a  great  one  in  us,  to  have 
been  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  personality 
and  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  woald 
have  been  as  small  a  fault  in  an  Israelite  in  the 
wilderness,  as  it  would  be  a  great  one  in  us  to 
see  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  but  as  a 
shadow  or  a  dream,  and  to  have  hesitated  about 
the  distinct  Personality  and  Divinity  of  Jbsus 
Christ. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Abraham's  call,  he 
had  been  an  inhabitant  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
He  was  consequently  a  worshipper  of  fire :  he 
continued  in  that  worship  apparently  for  some 
years  after  he  had  married  Sarai,  but,  as  it  was 
with  the  Magi  of  after- days,  so  with  the  Patri- 
arch, the  eye  which  gazed  on  the  heavenly 
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luminary  was  puri£ed  by  a  clear  and  earnest 
conscience,  and  the  star  led  to  Bethlehem,  and 
the  knowledge  of  God  revealed  in  Flesh.  In 
the  same  way  in  earlier  days  the  fire  of  the 
sun  had  led  Abraham  to  understand,  by  the 
"things  that  are  made,'^  the  Eternal  Power  and 
Godhead,  and  behind  the  blazing  veil  of  the 
glorious  luminary  to  see  and  watch  the  footstep 
of  the  Creator.  As  S.  Stephen  leads  us  to 
believe,  Abraham  called  by  the  clear  Voice  of 
God,  originally  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and 
the  worship  of  fire :  "  The  God  of  Glory  ap- 
peared to  our  Father  Abraham,  when  he  was  in 
Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Charran,  and 
said  to  him,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  come  into  the  land 
which  I  shall  show  thee.  Then  came  he  out 
of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  (that  is,  of  the 
fire- worshippers,)  iand  dwelt  in  Charran."  And 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  have  the  further 
evidence  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  Abraham^ 
that  He  declared  Himself  a  Ruling  Providence, 
when  He  said,  "  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation.  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee,  and  in  thee  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."    Here  then 
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wu  a  distinct  advance  on  the  revealed  knor* 
ledge  of  The  Deity  to  the  mind  of  the  FSatiiaidi. 
Abraham  accepted  without  hesitation  the  leve- 
htion,  immediately  acted  on  the  law  which  thifc 
increased  knowledge  ipso  facto  su^eated,  bid 
aside  the  ra^;ed  garment  of  his  past  soperatitioii, 
and,  like  the  bfind  beggar  of  Jericho,  having 
received  his  sight,  '*  at  once  arose  and  fidkvwed 
God  in  the  way." 

Now,  we  have  to  mark  three  things  :  first,  Ui 
entire  abandonment  of  his  former  sopentitioD ; 
secondly,  his  implicit  reception  of  the  nev 
creed ;  thirdly,  his  seeing  and  acting  on  the  ka 
which  that  new  creed  imposed  upon  him.  In  t 
well-known  passage  of  Bishop  Botler,  we  aie 
reminded  of  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  moni 
obligation  up(Mi  an  increased  knowledge  d 
Groo's  Moral  Nature.  We  learn  much  £poib 
the  example  orthe  Patriarch's  fieuth. 

a.  Our's  is  an  age  in  which  men  rather  love 
to  dwell  on  the  dreamy  borderland  between  un- 
certain and  certain  creeds,  than  to  bask  in  the 
fidl  and  certain  sunshine  of  revealed  faith.  The 
water  of  a  diffused  charity  would  shadow  off 
into  an  uncertain  grey  the  strong  and  definite 
colourings  which  the  full  noonday  sun  of  the 
Church  would  bring  out  from  the  moral  objects 


oyer  which  it  shines.  It  is  an  age  of  principles 
and  not  personalities :  it  is  an  age  of  vagueness 
and  not  of  certainty.  Men  dread  to  say  that 
another  must  accept  the  creed.  The  Bible 
itself  totters  on  a  crumbling  pillar,  and  belief 
in  God  Himself  is  scarcely  now  made  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  being  received  into  society. 
God  has  i^oken  clearly,  but  men  still  linger  at 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  The  gorgeous  fire  of  a 
past  superstition  still  attracts  a  willing  eye. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  induced  a  generation  to  keep 
the  eye  on  Plato,  while  the  hand  grasped  the 
parchment  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Goethe  and 
Schiller  stood  in  rapt  gaze  on  the  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  while  behind  them  shone 
the  fiill  moonlight  of  the  Church,  which  bor- 
rowed her  lustre  direct  from  God  Himself. 
American  fanatics  would  bid  us  retain  the 
witchcraft  of  Endor  with  one  'baud,  while  we 
hold  the  Bible  with  the  other.  Voltaire  taught 
France  what  too  many  of  his  disciples  teach 
England  now,  that  the  Temple  of  Reason  is 
the  true  scene  bf  worship  for  the  devotee  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  We  dread 
dogmatism;  we  are  scared  at  the  idea  of 
authority,  and  are  lured  by  the  syren  voice  of 
Saxon  independence,  until,  with  the  Voice  in 
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our  ears  which  bids  us  go  to  Canaan,  and 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  Bethlehem,  we  still 
pitch  our  tent  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

6.  The  second  great  consideration  with  regard 
to  faith  which  we  learn  from  Abraham,  is  that, 
from  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
God  and  moral  obligation  flow,  of  necessitv, 
certain  practical  results,  without  which  the 
fidth  itself  is  worse  than  barren  and  fruitless; 
nay,  is  injurious  to  the  character,  and  aggra- 
vates neglected  responsibilities.  As  the  nature  ci 
God  and  our  relation  to  Him  has  from  time  to 
time  been  revealed  to  mankind,  new  prindplei 
have  been  evoked  from  our  nature.  Fear,  shame, 
and  minute  accuracy  in  the  conduct  of  daily  life, 
arise  of  necessity  from  the  knowledge  of  Gtod's 
moral  government  and  judicial  capacity.  Love, 
gratitude,  and  elevated  motives  spring  from  the 
Atonement ;  while  earnest  devotion  and  appli- 
cation to  the  means  of  grace  flow  from  the 
knowledge  of  an  Ever-Present  Spirit.  Thm 
our  moral  obligation  is  infinitely  higher  than 
that  imposed  on  the  heathen  or  the  Jew ;  and 
the  mere  fact  of  knowing  and  believing  in  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  lays  upoo 
lis  the  necessity  of  a  higher  course  of  action,  as 
much  as  the  more  enlightened  philosophy  of 
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Socrates  or  Confucius  laid  on  those  who  knew 
them  the  necessity  for  a  higher  course  of  moral 
action  than  the  popular  mythologies  of  Greece 
or  the  benighted  superstitions  of  China  could 
evoke  from  the  common  multitude.  How  in- 
verted, therefore,  is  the  order  of  things,  which 
makes  men  think  it  to  their  credit  to  act  on  a 
standard  lower  than  their  belief,  and,  as  multi- 
tudes do  around  us,  to  be  ashamed  of  Christian 
action,  while  they  profess  the  Christian  creed ; 
and  to  think  it  honourable  to  fall  back  on  the 
practice  of  natural  religion,  when  they  profess 
to  have  advanced  beyond  the  belief  of  the 
philosopher.  We  constantly  meet  with  men 
who  seem  to  think  it  to  their  credit  that 
they  are  acting  Cato  while  they  are  preaching 
Christ.  At  least,  let  such  men  be  honest : 
if  they  insist  on  walking  in  the  groves  of 
Academus  behind  the  footsteps  of  a  heathen, 
let  them  accept  their  creed  as  well  as  the 
standard  of  their  action,  and  let  them  drop 
the  mantle  of  Christianity,  and  manfully  show 
the  unclothed  anatomy  of  heathenism ;  but  let 
them  remember  that  Socrates  himself  would 
have  blushed  to  have  held  a  creed  in  advance 
of  his  practice.  But,  if  such  men  accept  the 
suggested  position,  they  may  remember  that 
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Socrates  and  tbe  Platonist  would  have  given 
them  but  a  regtless  home,  for  they  were  ever 
searching  afker  gleams  of  light,  ftirther  ani) 
further  off  on  the  waste  waters  of  the  moral 
world.  They  were  grasping  after  an  uncer- 
tain and  unascertained  ftiture,  while  their  poor 
disciples  of  our  own  age  and  country,  haviog 
awaked  under  the  full  sunshine  of  the  morn- 
ing of  Christianity,  are  satisfied  to  close  their 
eyes  again,  and  to  live  among  the  memories  of 
the  dreams  of  the  midnight  past. 

Abraham  acted  at  once  on  the  knowledge  of 
his  increased  obligations.  By  the  ray  of  that 
sun  one  pathway  was  open  to  him — ^advance 
westward.  *'  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and 
they  went  fdlrth  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
they  came  to  Haran,  and  dwelt  there."  Here 
Abram  sojourned  till  his  father  died.  A  second 
call  came  from  God,  to  go  westward.  "So 
Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
him,  out  of  Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  they  came/'  And  Abram  came  to 
Sichem.  '*  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land."  To  comfort  and  encourage  him  in  this 
formidable  difficulty — this  lion  in  the  way — GfoD 
appeared  to  him,  and  renewed  His  promise,  and 
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Abram  built  an  altar.  To  avoid  the  impending 
danger,  he  went  down  southward  into  Egypt, 
and  finally  returned  and  dwelt  in  Canaan.  We 
have  this  remarkable  addition  made  by  S.  Paul 
in  the  Hebrews,  that  *(he  went,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went ;"  so  entirely  did  he  trust 
the  Voice  which  spake  from  the  new  form 
which  emerged  from  above  the  mists  of  heaven. 
Without  minute  inquiry,  he  followed  the  moral 
obligation  of  an  increased  revelation :  while  men 
amongst  us,  after  minute  inquiry,  reject  the 
practice  which  is  the  correlative  of  their  faith. 

Thus,  in  a  deeply  philosophic  sense,  is  prac- 
tice the  result  of  a  living  £adth« 

Men  who  believe,  and  are  satisfied  to  leave  in* 
scribed  on  then*  soul,  against  the  scrutiny  of  the 
judgment,  faith  without  works  and  a  holy  life, 
are  like  children  who  write  their  names  on  a 
snow-wreath  or  a  sandbank :  the  first  warm  ray 
of  sunshine,  the  first  advancing  wave  of  wander*f 
ing  water,  melts  and  blots  out  the  transient  in« 
scription,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  While  he 
who  adds  to  his  creed  his  own  correlative  prac- 
tice, and  leaves,  against  the  Judgment,  a  Chris- 
tian life  as  the  apodosis  of  a  Christian  faith,  is 
like  the  child  who  sows  myrtle  seeds  in  the 
form  oi  the  letters  of  his  name,  which  every 
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warm  ray  of  sonshine  and  every  passing  shower 
from  the  sky  cherishes  into  a  living  growth,  aod 
leaves  behind  an  unfading  foliage — '^a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  its  fruit  in  due  season,  the  leaf  thereof 
shall  not  wither/' 

4.  Another  circumstance  connected  with  a 
real  and  living  faith,  in  which,  obeying  the  voice 
of  God,  we  really  go  not  knowing  whither  we  go, 
is  that  He  will,  from  time  to  time,  shed  such  i 
ray  upon  our  path,  as  to  help  our  faltering  foot- 
steps on  in  confidence,  encouragement,  nay,  aod 
even  triumph.  Very  wide  may  be  the  waste  of 
waters  from  whose  shore  we  push  off  our  boat, 
and  very  leaden  and  dull  the  colouring  of  their 
surface;  far  out  of  sight  may  rise  the  hills  of 
the  land  to  which  we  go,  but  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  here  and  there  upon  that  unmeasured 
distance,  sunbeams  will  find  their  way,  and  light 
up  the  wilderness  of  waves  with  the  bright- 
ness of  heaven.  When  the  storm  is  darkest 
and  the  cloud  heaviest,  those  beams  will  most 
surely  appear. 

So  it  was  with  Abraham  over  and  over  again. 
He  left  Ur,  and  came  to  Haran,  and  there  be 
lingered :  the  sinking  old  age  of  his  father, 
Terah,  made  the  patriarch  pause,  before  he 
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finally  left  the  outskirts  of  his  native  land.  A 
father's  death  was  a  high  call  of  duty — so  God 
considered  it ;  for  when  Terah  was  dead,  and 
not  till  then,  He  appeared  again  to  Abraham, 
saying,  **  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation/' 
He  gave  him  encouragement,  and  Abraham 
went  on. 

So  we  often  set  out  upon  a  path  of  difficulty, 
which  involves  the  giving  up  the  home,  the  re- 
latives, and  the  associations  of  childhood.     A 
voice  calls  us,  and,  God  grant  it,  we  go.     We 
burst  through,   without  hesitation,  many  of 
those  strong  calls  that  echo  round  the  chamber 
of  home.     We  leave  the  place  we  love;   we 
consent  to  be  absent  from  the  person  we  love ; 
Ve  leave  the   elevated   beauty   of  nature  for 
the  depressing  city,  or  we  leave  the  society  of 
the  town  for  the  loneliness  of  the  country ;  we 
exchange  intellect  for  barrenness,  or  repose  for 
mental  excitement.      At  length  some  higher 
domestic  call  arrests  us.     Terah,  two  hundred 
and  five  years  old,  sickens  for  death  at  Haran. 
Some  decided  religious  bias  of  a  parent  pre- 
vents our  launching  out  into  the  expression  of 
some  opinion  which  we  know  is  true.   We  pause 
— God  accepts  the  hesitation ;  for  our  face  is 
towards  Canaan,  and  our  back  on  the  Chaldee. 
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Here  is  the  first  gleam  upon  the  waters.  He 
calls  OS,  and  renews  a  mi^ty  promise  of  par* 
don,  peace,  and  heaven.  Here  is  the  seoooA 
encouragement,  and  we  go. 

Abraham  came  to  Sychem,  and  the  Canaamts 
was  in  the  land,  the  giant  and  the  fore&then 
of  Anak.  Goo  instantly  appeared  the  thiri 
time  to  Abraham,  to  encourage  and  to  comfort, 
and  Abraham,  in  recognition,  built  an  altar 
there.  We  in  our  spiritual  journey  reach  t 
temptation  mightier  than  a  giant ;  alarmed,  iw 
pause.  It  is  the  fault  entwined  round  our  a* 
istence;  it  is  part  of  self;  it  is  the  faaUt  of 
years.  While  we  hesitate,  God  appears;  tin 
light  beams  upon  the  waters,  and,  before  tbi 
ray  has  passed  over  the  wave,  we  have  passed 
through  it. 

Abraham  went  down  to  Egypt.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  deviation  from  the  high  road  of 
simple  faith.  He  fell  into  a  £iult,  and  returned 
into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Lot  separated  from 
him  with  all  his  company.  This  was  dispfK^ 
raging,  and  God  appeared  to  bim  the  fouith 
time.  The  Lord  said  to  Abraham,  after  that 
Lot  was  separated  from  him,  ''  All  the  land 
that  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed  for  ever.     I  will  make  of  thy  seed  as  the 
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dust  of  tlie  earth ;  so  that  if  a  man  can  number 
the  dast  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also 
be  numbered.''  And  Abraham  went  on  to 
Mamre. 

So  we,  when  we  depart  from  the  path  of 
simple  faith,  and,  alarmed  at  temptation  or 
difficulties,  trust  in  worldly  pleasures,  human 
ingenuity,  intellectual  device,  to  help  us, — i.  e. 
go  down  to  Egypt  for  support, — shall  be  sure 
to  have  a  fall ;  but  with  God's  help  we  may 
return  to  the  narrow  road.     Perhaps,  by  way 
of  chastisement,  we  lose  a  friend,  are  separated 
from  an  adviser,  are  led  to  distrust  the  influ- 
ence that  hitherto  guided  us.     Lot  was  sepa- 
rated from  Abraham ;   David  must  lose  his 
child ;  discontented  Jacob  must  be  satisfied  to 
be  without  Benjamin  as  well  as  Joseph.     Our 
fall  has  cost  us  some  human  aid  or  earthly 
blessing ;  our  trial  is  severe ;  few  things  more 
so.      A    great   multitude    going  with  us    is 
one  of  the  greatest  earthly  encouragements : 
companion  after  companion  dropping  on  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  discourages  the  caravan. 
Few  things  are  more  discouraging  than   the 
thinned  regiment  on  parade  after  the  battle  is 
done. 

The  bleating  of  Lot's  mighty  herd,  and  the 
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stir  of  the  multitude,  oicooraged  the  patriardi 
in  his  pathless  wanderings ;  but  Lot  was  sepa- 
rated from  Abraham,  and  the  Lord  appealed 
to  him  for  the  fifth  time. 

But  very  remarkable  was  the  result  of  tbe 
two  lives, — ^Abraham's,  when  contrasted  with 
Lot's.  Lot  Uved  a  life  of  sight  while  he  dul 
believe.  Abraham  Uved  a  life  of  fiuth  wiule 
he  had  around  him  every  object  which  couM 
give  opportunity  to  human  power. 

Lot  lost  all :  Abraham  gained  all.  The  pos- 
sessions of  earth  are  added  to  the  inhentanoe 
of  the  child  of  heaven :  and  while  his  eye » 
fixed  on  the  star,  his  foot  presses  the  sod  which 
becomes  his  own. 

Lot  sought  a  settled  home,  and  he  became  a 
wanderer.  He  sought  riches,  and  he  became  a 
pilgrim.  He  clung  to  family  ;  and  he  became 
a  widower,  childless,  and  solitary.  He  soa^t 
gardens  and  well- watered  plains ;  his  gardens 
were  calcined  with  brimstone,  and  the  chamiels 
of  the  watered  plain  became  a  furrow  for  tbe 
flame.  He  sought  honour ;  and  his  grave  vas 
disgraced,  his  memory  discredited. 

Abraham  sought  none  of  these  things.  He 
had  a  home,  a  home  of  his  fathers,  a  home  of 
generations  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.     He  left  it- 
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yet  the  children  of  Abraham  to-day  call  Jeru- 
salem their  home.  He  founded  a  dwelling- 
place,  which  has  descended  by  fiict  and  tradition 
as  an  heir-loom  to  his  race,  till  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  though  Turkish  finnans  may 
direct  the  destinies  of  Salem,  and  the  Arab 
wander  where  the  patriarch  dwelt,  Christendom 
recognizes  it  as  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  people 
of  God  are  looking  for  the  restoration  of  Israel 
to  their  own.  Abraham  dwelt  in  the  tent,  but 
it  occupied  the  site  of  palaces ;  while  Lot 
purchased  a  house,  which  became  a  heap  of 
ashes. 

Lot  clung  to  home  and  family,  and  lost  all. 
Abraham  forsook  his  home  for  God,  and  re- 
ceived Isaac  in  his  old  age ;  and  twelve  patri- 
archs descended  fi^om  him,  who  have  left  their 
impress  on  the  history  of  the  world.  Lot 
longed  for  "the  watered  garden:"  he  found 
the  wilderness.  Abraham  sought  the  wilder- 
ness, and  his  children  sat  beneath  the  vine  and 
the  fig-tree  in  the  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey/' 

Lot's  memory  was  dishonoured.  Abraham 
only  looked  to  the  heritage  of  heaven.  But 
David  and  Solomon  are  numbered  among  the 
noblest  aristocracy  of  earth. 
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Yes:  Faith,  seeking  nothing  but  heaven, 
gains  all  beside ';  while  the  eye  of  sight  is 
fixed  on  coloured  forms  which  melt  into  dreams 
before  they  are  touched. 


XV. 

PHARAOH. 

dffonti  duntifas  in  %mt. 

THE  STAGES  OF  EVIL. 

Exodus  ix.  16. 

"  In  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee 
UP,  por  to  show  in  thee  My  power  ;  and  that 
My  Name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the 

EARTH." 

I .  There  are  a  few  characters  in  Holy  Scripture 
whose  progress  in  good  or  evil  is  marked  with 
singular  definiteness,  as  if  we  were  intended  to 
follow  the  minutiae  of  the  features,  and  to  watch 
the  similarity  of  our  own  moral  history  with 
that  of  the  character  described. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Balaam  and  with 
Pharaoh.  My  present  purpose  is  to  examine 
:he  life  and  character  of  the  latter.  Though  a 
leathen,  he  stands  forward  as  one  whose  moral 
ense  was  strong,  and  whose  conscience  was  by 
lo  means  quenched  till  he  had  resisted  for  a 
Dng  time.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
reathen  aids  rather  than  hinders  our  success- 
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ful  examiaation  of  his  conduct.     Consdenoe 

and  the  moral  sense  stand  out  more  clearly 

• 

and  simply  against  the  back  ground  of  the 
heathen  life, — their  light  is  the  keener  aod 
more  simple.  In  the  close  examination  of 
self,  the  many  accessories  of  our  condition  as 
Christians  tend  to  hinder  us, — the  new  laws 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  more  powerfol  light 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  prevent  sometimes  our 
simple  views  of  the  inward  working  of  natural 
character. 

There  is  great  similarity  in  the  history  of  sin 
and  temptation  in  the  hearts  of  most  men,  and 
the  more  minute  the  description  is  of  another, 
the  more  sure  we  are  to  be  struck  with  its 
similarity  to  ourselves. 

With  these  views  it  will  be  well,  with  God*8 
help,  to  examine  the  case  of  Pharaoh. 

Two  Pharaohs  are  connected  with  the  life  d 
Moses.  The  king  who  directed  the  murder  of  the 
sons  of  Israel  is  not  the  same  with  him  who  was 
lost  in  the  Red  Sea.  Yet  their  characters  have 
points  of  similarity ;  cruel  and  ambitious,  both 
showed  the  desire  to  profit  by,  while  they  lessened, 
the  power  of  the  sojourners  from  Canaan.  The 
thin  stream  which  had  descended  behind  old 
Jacob  from  the  hills  of  Canaan  had  become  a 
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mighty  flood  of  population,  and  had  overflowed 
their  original  territory ;  the  sanctuary  of  Go^ 
shea  had  been  violated;  the  rights  and  sanc- 
tions of  hospitality  had  been  invaded,  and  the 
increasing  tribes  of  the  stranger  had  appeared 
to  justify  the  efforts  of  the  Pharaohs  to  subju- 
gate and  check  them. 

But  while  the  world  triumphed  over  the 
Church  by  persecution  and  exaction,  God  pre- 
served His  own;  and  ^'though  she  had  lien 
among  the  pots,*'  she  still  preserved  her  feathers 
of  gold.  The  day  was  to  come  when  the 
Church  was  to  outwit  the  world,  and  the  people 
of  God  be  as  wise  as  the  children  of  Satan. 
The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  prefigured  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  victory  of  the  Lamb,  and 
the  overthrow  of  Evil.  But  the  world  and 
the  powers  of  sin  do  not  effect  their  work  at 
once  or  openly.  It  is  gradual;  and  so  it  is 
with  individuals.  Few  reach  their  end  rapidly 
or  without  stages  of  development.  The  Church 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  triumphs,  while  the 
world  as  slowly  and  imperceptibly  advances  to 
the  goal  of  evil;  and  amongst  ourselves  the 
opening  out  of  the  character  for  evil  is  seen  in 
daily  contrast  with  the  parallel  development  in 
others  for  good*     Nay,   more;  there   are  in- 
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gtanoes  in  the  same  person  where  the  two  are 
developing  together. 

The  drama  of  Pharaoh  opens  with  the  eariy 
chapters  of  Exodus.  He  at  once  appears  oi 
the  stage  of  human  events  as  a  cruel,  but  dever 
man.  He  determines  on  turning  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  enemies  to  account,  and  while  he 
prepares  to  destroy  them  with  bitt^ness  of 
bondage,  he  at  the  same  time  determines  oo 
wringing  from  their  sorrow  the  cities  of  hii 
treasure.  The  mixture  of  subtlety  with  cruelty, 
of  clever  design  with  sinful  purpose,  places  him 
at  once  among  more  complex  characters,  whose 
stages  of  development  are  more  striking  and  re- 
markable than  those  of  simply  wicked  persons. 
Pharaoh  and  Saul  will  admit  of  a  more  detailed 
examination  than  Ahab.  The  ground  there- 
fore on  which  we  have  to  work  is  large. 

Pharaoh's  steps  were  gradual,  and  very 
marked. 

2.  The  first  appeal  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to 
Pharaoh  was  met  by  a  distinct  defiance  of  God, 
"  Who  is  the  Lord  ?"  and  at  the  same  time  the 
use  of  the  old  world's  cry,  that  religion  hindered 
practical  industry  and  the  work  of  our  calling* 

His  second  act  was  to  strive  to  prove  and 
support  his  defiance  of  God  by  a  power  counter 
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to  religion,  yet  equally  effective.  The  magi- 
cians were  called  to  perform  miracles* with  their 
rods  in  order  to  discountenance  those  of 
Moses  and  Aaron. 

His  third  step  was  that  of  dogged  and  deter- 
mined indifference.  He  went  into  his  house, 
"neither  did  he  set  his  heart  to  this  also." 

Then  came  the  first  plague.  He  entreated 
God  and  the  frogs  were  removed,  but  at  the 
first  respite  he  became  again  hardened.  Then 
came  the  second  successful  blow,  and  Pharaoh 
consented,  if  the  flies  might  be  removed,  "to  let 
them  go,''  only  not  "  very  far,"  showing  that 
he  would  own  God  and  give  up  his  sin,  so  that 
only  he  might  keep  it  in  sight  and  within  recall. 
The  next  time  sorrow  no  longer  touched  him, 
he  was  aflSiicted,  but  he  would  not  let  them 
go,  nor  even  did  he  think  of  it.  And  the  same 
the  next  time  in  the  case  of  the  boils. 

The  plague  of  the  hail  brought  out  the  first 
real  expression  of  repentance  from  Pharaoh ; 
he  acknowledged  the  Lord  was  right,  and  "  he 
and  his  people  wicked.'*  But  this  fuller  gkam 
df  light  was  followed  by  a  still  heavier  dark- 
aess ;  when  he  found  the  punishment  was  re- 
aaoved  he  sinned  "  yet  more.'' 

The  next  series  of  intercourse  between  the 
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king  and  Moses  is  one  of  compromise.  Pharaoh 
offers  to  give  up  some  of  the  disputed  points ; 
he  wishes  that  the  children,  and  women,  and 
cattle  may  be  left  behind.  He  then  would  see 
the  face  of  Moses  no  more.  The  refusal  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  again  is  the  cloang 
point  of  his  career ;  the  curtain  falls,  and  the 
door  is  shut.  The  last  trial  comes ;  but  not 
to  save,  only  to  give  an  instance  of  God's 
avenging  hand.  The  first-born  are  slain,  aod 
Pharaoh  gives  up  all.     But  it  is  too  late. 

3.  Now  we  may  divide  the  moral  history  of 
Pharaoh  into  the  following  general  divisions. 

Beyond  his  natural  character,  1 .  There  was 
the  phase  of  unbelief  and  contempt  of  God.  2. 
The  phase  of  alarm  and  recognition  of  suffering 
as  coming  from  God.  3.  The  phase  of  hard- 
ness and  indifference.  The  phase  of  convio 
tion  and  confession.  4.  The  phase  of  com* 
promise  and  resistance  of  good.  5.  And  lastly, 
that  of  closing  the  ear  on  God's  word  altogether. 
These  five  complete  this  singular  history. 

There  is  so  singular  a  minuteness  in  the 
•description  of  Pharaoh's  conduct  and  character 
that  we  must  believe  it  was  delineated  as  an 
instance  early  in  the  world's  history  of  the 
workings  of  human  motives  and  human  feel« 
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ings.  The  five  stages  through  which  he  went 
are  exactly  the  several  stages  through  which 
many  men  go,  who,  beginning  with  a  pre- 
deternoiination  to  sin,  are  pleaded  with,  and 
warned  by  God,  and  eventually  settle  down  on 
the  rock  to  which  they  originally  tended. 

On  this  head  it  is  worth  again  remarking  on 
the  way  in  which  th^  history  of  one  character 
becomes  the  index  and  standard  of  another.. 
There  is  a  singular  sameness  and  uniformity  in 
God's  kingdom  both  of  the  physical  and  moral 
world ;  what  is  true  of  one  man,  is  generally  in 
one  way  or  other  true  of  all.  What  is  true  of 
the  multitude  is  true  of  the  individual ;  and  what 
is  true  of  the  individual  in  the  general  history  of 
his  character,  is  true  of  his  separate  individual 
acts  and  motives.  The  same  process  is  gone 
through  in  all;  and  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  instances  it  may  be  infinitely  minute, 
still  the  whole  plant  undeveloped  is  contained 
originally  within  the  shell  of  the  seed  ;  and  the 
perfect  thread  may  be  unravelled  from  the  appa- 
rent tangle  of  the  minutest  portion^ 

The  gradual  course  of  national  declension  or 
advance  resembles  the  gradual  course  of  the 
moral  declension  or  advance  of  the  individual, 
and  the  same  signals  which  mark  the  stages 
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of  the  progresB  of  the  society,  mark  also  the 
sereral  periods  of  its  component  members.  So 
that  in  the  study  of  a  case  like  Pharaoh's  we 
may  not  only  expect  to  find  a  likeness  to  our 
own  general  moral  history,  but  also  to  the  sep^ 
rate  moral  acts  of  our  soul. 

I  spoke  of  the  five  stages  of  his  progress, 
that  of  infidehty,  indifierence,  and  superstition, 
conviction  and  the  loss  of  the  power  of  perse- 
verance in  a  paralyzed  will.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  in  this  order  Pharaoh  is  the  type  of  a 
certain  class.  There  are  many  cases  where  we 
shall  find  the  same  phases  reversed,  and  the 
infidel  stage  completing  instead  of  b^;inDiDg 
the  career. 

Wefind  that  Pharaoh,  an  enlightened  heathen, 
manifesting  the  peculiar  power  and  traits  of  the 
Egyptian  character,  ambitious  and  possessed  of 
despotic  control  over  the  captive  tribes,  was 
bidden  by  God  to  give  up  his  idol  and  yield 
the  scheme  o(  tyrannical  authority  which  he 
had  indulged.  The  power  to  command  the 
energies  of  thousands  for  the  erection  of  treasure 
cities,  raising  national  memorials  and  securing 
aid  against  frontier  warfare  was  his  object ;  a 
voice  from  without  bade  him  forbear,  and  Moses 
and  Aaron  went  in  "  and  told  Pharaoh,  Thus 
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saith  the  Lord,  Let  My  People  go,  that  they 
may  hold  a  feast  unto  Me  in  the  wilderness.'' 

Pharaoh  met  this  command  by  objective  in- 
fidelity. *•  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  I  know  not 
the  Lord.*' 

This  open  statement  of  unbelief  was  followed 
up  by  the  old  objection  that  religion  and  obe- 
dience to  its  injunctions  unfitted  men  to  do  the 
worI(  of  the  world.  '*  Moses  and  Aaron  hin- 
dered the  people  from  their  work/' 

Objective  infidelity  is  shallow  enough,  and 
few  can  stand  long  upon  it.  The  least  resistance 
beats  a  man  from  it,  and  compels  him  to  take 
refuge  in  something  at  least  more  substantial, 
and  apparently  reasonable.  The  objection  to 
the  claim  of  rehgion  must  assume  a  more  sub- 
jective form ;  and  the  powers  inherent  in  man 
or  in  the  world  must  be  brought  out  to  show 
an  energy  equal  or  superior  to  the  powers  of 
God  and  the  Church  :  consequently  Pharaoh's 
next  step  was  to  summon  the  Magicians.  The 
Magicians  were  able  to  efifect  the  same  result 
as  Moses ;  and  the  need  of  recognition  of  the 
true  God  was  superseded  by  the  reference  to 
another  and  more  easy  power.  The  energies  of 
ua  important  and  influential  body  of  society 
were  called  into  play ;  and  a  machinery  which 
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lay  at  the  hand  and  bidding  of  the  monarcb 
for  any  purpose  for  which  he  might  like  to  use 
it,  could  bring  about  the  same  result  as  the 
prophet  of  Jbhovah.  Jannes  and  Jambres 
were  as  great  as  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the 
religion  and  genius  of  Egypt  as  available  as 
that  of  Israel.  This  subjective  form  of  infidelity 
succeeded  more  than  the  former ;  it  was  more 
persuasive :  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  3ame 
objections :  it  was  more  philosophic,  more  based 
on  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  visible  world. 
It  did  not  refer  to  or  deny  the  existence  of  a 
superior  power  to  the  universe,  but  it  referred 
to  an  influence  as  great  as  that  of  the  Lord. 

Now  whatever  Pharaoh  personally  may  hare 
felt  in  this  appeal,  and  however  he  may  have 
believed,  that  magic  was  part  of  religion  or  no, 
the  process  which  he  adopted  was  similar  to 
the  process  through  which  nearly  all  go  whose 
characters  I  hinted  at  Above.  A  man,  who 
has,  like  tens  of  thousands  among  us,  been 
instructed  in  Christianity,  finds  within  himself 
a  strong  bias  towards  sin,  and  the  evil  of  his 
nature  quickly  overbalances  the  power  of  grace 
in  his  soul. 

In  this  condition  the  appeal  comes  from 
without.     The  minister  of  God  or  the  Word; 
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the  book  or  the  well-known  tones  of  a  service 
bid  him  to  his  duty  and  warn  him  of  bis  error 
and  its  unhappy  result ;  the  pleading  of  a  friend, 
the  entreaty  of  a  brother,  the  power  of  a  pass- 
ing example,  all  speak  to  him  in  varied  accents, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  some  refuge.  In  many 
cases  the  effort  is  to  open  and  external  infi- 
delity.  He  tries  the  line  of  saying,  **  There  is 
no  God."  He  attempts  to  persuade  himself,  or 
to  satisfy  others,  with  the  statement  that  the 
theory  of  religion  is  false.  But  the  ground 
yields  beneath  him;  open  denial  of  the  per*, 
sonality  of  religion,  objective  infidelity,  are  un- 
tenable. They  will  not  bear  the  appeal  to  na- 
ture, society,  internal  conviction,  or  natural 
prejudice,  and  he  gives  them  up ;  his  scepticism 
takes  another  form,  and  he  springs  some  mine 
Ml  of  a  more  marketable  ore ;  some  principle  in 
human  nature,  some  vast  human  energy,  some 
powerful  feeling  or  passion,  some  new  discovery 
in  the  laws  of  physical  science  and  philosophy, 
some  hitherto  unknown  relation  of  man  to  man, 
will  produce  effects  equivalent  to  those  of  religion, 
and  consequently  the  latter  stands  superseded. 
While  this  is  the  case  with  the  moral  course 
of  many  an  individual,  it  is  the  same  with  the 
separate  moral  acts  of  our  own  individual  life. 
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We  often  go  through  the  same  process  in  oxa 
passage  to  a  sin.  We  long  to  yield  to  some  de- 
sired lust.  The  indulged  wish  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger,  so  strong,  that  at  length  we  make 
up  our  mind  to  give  way  to  it.  But  we  trem- 
ble ;  we  hear  a  voice  which  whispers  to  us— 
''Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  no  God,  no  future, 
no  judgment,  no  hell."  We  feel  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  suggestion.  We  start  from  it, 
and  another  line  of  arguing  takes  its  place. 
"  There  is  a  God,  religion  is  true,  still  I  have  a 
nature.  I  am  to  yield  to  it.  God  is  merciful 
If  I  resist,  it  must  be  through  habit,  intellect, 
natural  energy,  feeling."  We  sap  the  founda- 
tion of  religion  by  a  subjective  infidelity,  and 
under  cover  of  that  mask  we  yield 

But  while  this  process  is  true  of  the  individual 
character  and  act,  it  is  so  also  of  the  great  moral 
phases  of  national  history.  Nations  go  through 
the  same  two  stages,  and  the  apology  or  answer 
which  suits  and  meets  the  case  of  the  scepti- 
cism of  one  generation  passes  almost  ineffect- 
ually over  the  next  The  infidelity  of  England 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  reaction  from  the 
great  religious  excitement  consequent  on  the 
Reformation  and  the  Puritan  movement  took 
an  objective  form.     The  denial  of  the  truth, 
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reality  or  existence  of  the  external  objects 
of  religion  was  the  attitude  which  infidelity  as- 
sumed in  France,  and  to  a  certain  degree  was  the 
origin  of  the  evil.  The  infidelity  was  shallow  in 
its  grounds ;  it  could  stand  no  considerable  test, 
it  was  as  it  were  the  new  beginning  of  a  national 
history,  it  showed  the  infancy  of  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  laws  of  God.  It  could  not 
last ;  another  form  of  infidelity  has  succeeded  it. 
The  challenge  of  the  existence  of  a  personal 
Creator  has  been  given  up,  and  the  creation 
itself  is  deified.  The  indignant  and  scornful 
cry,  **  Who  is  the  Lord  ?"  has  been  hushed, 
and  the  "  magicians"  have  been  called  in.  The 
powers  and  force  of  intellect,  energy,  human 
will,  newly  discovered  energies  hitherto  latent 
in  creation,  have  been  brought  out,  intense  apti- 
tudes within  the  mind  of  man  and  the  visible 
world  have  been  discovered,  and  the  works  and 
effects  of  religion  are  declared  to  be  superseded 
by  other  and  equally  efficient  causes.  The  argu- 
ment is  stronger,  the  appeal  is  more  persuasive, 
the  challenge  is  more  subtle;  the  rod  turned 
into  a  serpent  is  more  arresting  than  the  voice 
of  the  infidel  denying  the  existence  of  One 
whose  works  are  round  us,  and  whose  govern- 
ment and  presence  have  been  stereotyped  on 
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our  minds  by  the  associations  of  our  very  in- 
fancy. And  the  argument  becomes  more  power- 
ful still  when  the  metamorphosis  of  the  rod  was 
the  very  mode  through  which  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion appealed  to  his  God.  The  world  has  not 
only  shown  simple  inherent  power,  but  has  met 
the  religionist  on  his  own  ground,  accepted  his 
challenge,  and  vindicated  his  claim  to  attentioa. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  would  bear  large 
illustration  and  lengthened  detail.  But  I  must 
pass  on  to  the  second  phase  of  Pharaoh's  cha- 
racter and  conduct. 

6.  Indifferentism  is  the  stillborn  child  of  actiTC 
infidelity.  The  whole  of  our  nature  is  built 
and  founded  on  the  principle  of  reactions. 
Physically  as  well  as  morally  activity  is  fol- 
lowed by  stagnation ;  the  energy  of  power  is 
succeeded  by  prostration  of  strength,  and  the 
intense  interest  in  any  passing  circumstances 
by  a  conscious  dulness  and  sadness  of  spirit 
So  the  active  energies  of  religious  movements 
have  the  same  result :  and  the  great  Reforma- 
tion, ending  in  the  Puritan  agitation,  was  fol- 
lowed .by  the  dulness  and  apathy  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age.  But  in  proportion  as  the  previous 
excitement  has  been  intense  the  succeeding 
enervation  becomes  either  a  state  of  stagnation 
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or  an  impetus  towards  the  opposite  extreme* 
The  tremendous  explosion  of  religious  energy 
which  had  found  its  crater  in  the  Reformation 
was  not  likely  to  subside  into  simple  nothingness. 
The  wheel  which  had  received  an  intense  impetus 
down  the  hill,  at  the  bottom  used  some  of  the 
original  impulse  to  return  in  the  counter  direc- 
tion. Moral  reaction  took  the  form  of  infi- 
delity, and  the  mind  which  had  delighted  in 
wielding  the  acute  edge  of  the  weapon  of  reli- 
gious controversy,  still  waged  a  warfare  with 
the  dull,  blunted  instrument  taken  from  the 
armoury  of  scepticism.  The  vivid  light  was 
succeeded  by  a  darkness.  But  it  was  an  active 
darkness,  a  darkness  which  "  could  be  felt." 
The  fever  had  subsided,  but  it  had  been  so 
high  that  the  patient  exhibited  equally  active 
forms  of  rapid  decline.  So  objective  infidelity 
became  the  form,  when  expression  was  needed, 
of  the  religious  excitement  of  the  past  day, 
until  the  infidelity  took  a  more  real  and  per- 
suasive attitude. 

With  individual  character  it  is  much  the 
same.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  rebellion  against 
God  the  effort  is  made  to  stand  on  the  ground 
of  professed  unbelief;  but  it  does  not,  cannot 
last*     It  melts  away,  and  the  result  is  indiffer- 
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ence.  We  see  many  men  in  this  state,  men 
who  seem  to  care  nothiDg  for  religion  or  mo- 
rality, men  of  the  world,  kind,  g^ierons,  a&d 
humble,  but  wholly  indifferent.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying  they  are  infidels ;  the  probability 
is  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  professed  and 
conscious  infidels,  and  have  fallen  into  the  sue* 
ceeding  condition  of  indifference. 

They  would  say  they  were  not  infidds,  they 
would  reject  the  charge,  and  we  should  find  it 
hard  to  answer  them.  But  the  truth  is,  thef 
are  in  just  the  condition  which  is  the  natural 
succession  to  active  and  open  scepticism. 

And  it  is  so  with  separate  moral  acts.  We 
throw  up  defences,  such  as  those  I  referred  to 
above,  to  excuse  an  act  of  sinful  indulgence. 
We  yield  or  not  under  their  cover  as  the  case 
may  be ;  but  the  next  moral  state  is  one  of 
more  or  less  indifference.  We  feel  less  acately 
the  sting  of  conscience  and  the  guiding  hand  of 
moral  sense,  we  no  longer  care  much  whether 
we  do  wrong  or  not.  We  yield  easily.  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  be- 
comes the  cry  which  follows  naturally  on  "  Who 
is  the  Lord  ?''  The  expression  of  scepticism 
has  borne  it^  legitimate  fruit  in  an  ofispring 
which  is  reckless  of  moral  obligation.     This 
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was  Pharaoh's  second  stage*  It  is  remarkably 
illustrative  of  the  mode  in  which  he  received 
the  first  plague  of  the  water  turned  into  blood 
and  the  death  of  the  fish.  After  this  trouble 
we  have  the  statement  that.  Pharaoh  "  turned 
and  went  into  his  house,  neither  did  he  set  his. 
heart  to  this  also."  The  trial  provoked  no 
feeling  in  him  of  remorse  or  anger.  Indiffer- 
ence  marked  his  state. 

Whenever  we  feel  indifierent  we  should  sus- 
pect that  something  is  wrong.  Indifierentism. 
is  not  a  natural  moral  condition.  We  are 
ever  advancing  or  receding.  There  is  a  high 
excitement  about  the  things  around  us  in  the 
spiritual  world.  There  is  an  activity  in  temp- 
tation, and  a  power  in  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
His  earnest  strife  for  our  salvation  which  makes 
indifferentism  no  natural  state.  If  trial  does 
not  afiect  us,  if  we  rise  up  and  go  into  our 
house  ''to  eat  and  drink  and  to  play/'  we 
may  be  sure  things  are  wrong.  Sorrow  and 
chastisement  will  either  make  us  rise  up  in  our 
sadness  and  say,  ^f  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do 
what  seemeth  Him  good  ;"  or  like  David  "  rise 
up  from  the  ground,  and  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  ;"  or  else  as  Jacob  "  refuse  to  be 
comforted."      Awteness  of  feeling  of  some 
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sort  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  a  healthy 
moral  state  at  the  approach  of  sorrow.  Indif- 
ference id  mortification :  the  spirit  is  doll,  sense- 
less, and  unconscious,  because  it  is  seized  by 
the  grasp  of  death. 

c.  The  third  state  of  Pharaoh  is  that  of  super- 
stition. I  am  describing  the  gradual  progress 
of  a  man  who,  while  bent  on  evil  is  yet  drawn  by 
God — of  one  rather  who  gradually  comes  up  into 
light  though  to  depart  into  deeper  darkness,  than 
of  him  who  goes  from  twilight  into  midnight 
A  man  who  has  entered  a  state  of  detenuisei 
and  reckless  indifference  is  met  by  trials,  ft 
cannot  avoid  the  ordinary  lot  of  man's  being; 
he  is  touched  by  God  with  aflUction  to  bnog 
him  back  to  Himself.  He  finds  eyes  of  woe  gaz- 
ing at  him  ail  around :  sickness,  bereavemeat» 
disappointment,,  poverty,  or  discredit  touch 
him ;  and  he  trembles.  He  is  .alarmed  aod 
anxious;  he  recognises  the  connection  be- 
tween some  fault  in  himself  and  the  trial, 
and  he  conneci^  with  the  escape  from  the 
trial  some  religious  act  or  ceremony.  But  it 
is  from  no  true  view  of  the  moral  history  of  his 
position  that  he  does  this :  he  does  not  see  that 
his  sin  has  produced  the  trial,  and  that  the  just 
God  who  has  inflicted  the  wound  waits  to  be 
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gracious  to  the  penitent.  The  perception  of  thid 
and  the  acting  upon  it  would  be  religion.  His 
condition  is  one  of  superstition.  He  sees  the 
result  and  is  willing  to  avert  it,  but  blind  to 
the  connecting  links  between  the  cause  and  the 
result ;  he  sees  after  a  hazy  and  uncertain  way 
the  cause,  but  does  not  see  how  that  cause  is  to 
be  acted  upon  for  the  removal  of  the  trial. 

Pharaoh  was  compelled  to  leave  his  chamber 
in  which  he  had  sunk  softly  into  the  slumbers 
of  indifferentism.  The  frogs  invaded  him  in 
its  inmost  recesses.  The  flies  and  lice  swarmed 
round  his  most  secret  retreat :  the  cries  of  an 
injured  people  startled  the  repose  of  the  king 
and  he  came  forth.  He  saw  the  sorrow,  and 
he  felt  there  was  a  connection  between  it  and 
himself.  Nay  more,  he  was  intuitively  aware 
that  a  reference  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  the 
ministers  of  religion,  was  the  only  extrication, 
and  he  resorted  to  them ;  but  there  was  no 
conviction  of  sin — no  confession — no  promised 
penitence — no  recognition  of  the  need  of  going 
to  God  in  heart  and  life  to  avert  the  calamity. 
This  is  superstition.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
maritime  districts  of  Brittany  is  impressed  by 
certain  external  circumstances  and  events.  The 
fishing  is  unlucky.  The  spirit  passes  over  the 
wold  at  midnight,  and  has  been  crossed  by 
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unwary  and  heedless  traveller,  and  sorrow  affids 
the  village.  The  elouds  whidi  gather  loood 
Finisterre,  have  a  lowering  or  pecoliar  appear- 
ance. Tliese  circumstances  are  in  his  miiid  con- 
nected in  some  way  or  other  with  idigioa.  ft 
is  conscious  of  the  cause.  But  a  Breton  bai 
certain  recipes  for  remedying  the  ttouUe.  The 
fishing  may  be  improved  or  the  vengeance  of  the 
ghost  appeased  by  certain  acts,  and  those  aels 
of  a  religious  nature.  But  there  is  no  oonsee- 
tion  in  his  mind  between  the  reason  why  tbc 
calamity  has  been  sent  and  the  calamity  itseM, 
or  between  the  remedy  for  it  and  his  own  peoi* 
tential  acts.    This  is  superstition. 

Now  this  process  is  just  the  one  whidi  manf 
go  through  who  are  roused  by  trouble  firom  the 
retreat  of  their  attempted  indifferentism.  He 
has  an  impression  that  an  act  more  or  kss  re- 
ligious must  be  resorted  to  to  avert  the  wntL 
Penitence,  holiness,  discarded  sins,  self-afaase- 
ment,  he  never  thinks  of.  But  he  performs 
act  of  benevoknce :  he  founds  a  hospitd 
subscribes  to  a  charity :  he  goes  through  a 
of  religions  phrases  and  expressions,  or  he 
some  peculiar  external  respect  to  the 
of  religion.  -  By  these  means  he  hopes  to 
the  calamity. 

The  case  is  familiar  among  the  unedncate^ 
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poor,  of  a  man  who  has  never  served  God^ 
after  a  death  comiag  punctually  with  all  his 
family  to  Church  on  th6  following  Sunday  and 
never  coming  again.  There  is  a  connection  in 
his  mind  between  the  sorrow  and  the  religious 
act.  A  young  libertine,  a  man  of  the  world,  will 
often  be  known  to  perform  some  periodical  act 
of  ext^nal  homage  to  an  association  connected 
in  his  mind  with  religion.  He  will  perform  it 
with  an  honesty,  a  simpUcity  of  purpose,  an 
earnestness  which  shames  many  a  more  truly 
religious  man.  And  yet  there  is  no  religion  in 
the  act.  He  alters  no  sin,  he  takes  up  no  for- 
saken  duty.  This  is  superstitbn,  and  it  is  just 
the  process  which  multitudes  go  through  after 
they  have  sunk  into  indiffereatism. 

Pharaoh  alarmed  at  the  frogs,  said  to  Moses, 
"  Entreat  the  Lord,  and  I  will  let  the  people 
go/'     Again  the  flies  came,  and  Pharaoh  again 

sent  for  them  and  said,  ''  Oo  ye,  sacrifice  to  the 

LoRf)  your  God  in  the  land." 

But  there  was  no  recogmtioil  of  sin,  no  con* 

fession,  no  humiliation.    He  recognised  God, 

and  he  sent  for  the  minister  of  religion^  and  he 

was  satisfied. 

And  it  is  so  sometimes  with  our  separate 

acts.    We  are  startled   from  our  apathy  and 
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the  sin  we  have  been  committing  with,  such 
ease  and  assurance  appears  to  us  arrayed  in  its 
true  form  ;.  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  confess 
how  wrong  we  have  been  or  how  much  we 
have  to  repent  of.  We  mutter  a  prayer  over 
so  many  times ;  we  go  through  certain  exter- 
nal acts  or  movements ;  we  assume  a  melan- 
choly expression  of  countenance,  or  a  sad  and 
plaintive  tone  of  voice.  We  sigh  as  we  com- 
mit the  sin,  and  commit  under  the  protest  of 
our  own  expressed  regret.  But  we  commit 
the  sin  nevertheless.  These  external  acts  of 
homage  to  an  external  power  have  satisfied  our 
mind  that  there  has  been  enough  done  to  re- 
move the  trial.  We  summon  the  minister  of 
religion ;  we  call  Moses  and  beg  him  to  entreat 
for  us,  and  we  go  away  satisfied.  It  is  the  stage 
of  our  superstition. 

d.  But  this  condition  of  Pharaoh's  mind  was 
quickly  followed  by  another.  There  came  a 
state  of  real  and  honest  feeling.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  look  deeper  when  he  found  that  God 
continued  to  chasten,  and  he  discovered  bis 
own  sin  by  the  search.  Nor  only  that — ^the 
sin  of  his  people  also.  The  change  is  most 
marked.  The  plague  of  the  hail  followed  that 
of  the  murrain,  and  beaten  down  by  the  s^ise 
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of  some  all.powerful  Presence,  Pharaoh  eriecj 
out,  *'I  have  sinned  this  time:  the  Lord  is  right- 
eous :  I  and  my  people  are  wicked.  Intreat 
the  Lord."  He  no  longer  looked  simply  at  a 
result  and  there  stopped :  but  he  searched 
the  cause,  his  own  sin,  aijd  he  saw  the  remedy, 
penitence.  He  performed  one  act  of  peni- 
tence, confession.     "  I  have  sinned.*' 

But  in  passing,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  words  used  by  God  immediately  previous 
to  this  plague  are  dilSerent  to  those  used  be- 
fore. ^^  I  will  at  Hm  time  send  all  My  plagues 
iqnm  iky  heart^^^  as  if  the  effect  of  the  coming 
calamity  was  to  be  of  a  deeper  and  more 
searching  kind  than  of  those  gone  before. . 

Conviction  and  gleams  of  penitence  follow 
the  stage  of  superstition,  and  the  recognition  of 
God  as  the  just  Author  of,  and  penitence  the 
natural  remedy  for,  the  calamities  of  sin,  suc- 
ceeds in  certain  conditions  of  character  the  stage 
of  what  I  have  called  superstition.  But  there 
will  be  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  condition  here 
minutely.  It  is  its  point  of  sequence  on  the 
former  state  which  I  have  now  to  refer  to. 

But  while  on  this  head  it  seems  important 
to  remark  the  signs  of  incompleteness  and  in- 
sufficiency in  the  penitence  of  Pharaoh.     It 
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was  to  be  a  penitence  of  conditions  and  com^ 
promise,  and  this  had  been  the  case  with  him 
before  when  he  prc^osed  a  mediation  with  God. 
He  suggested  that  the  men  should  go  and  not 
the  women  and  children  and  cattle ;  and  then 
that  if  not  so,  they  should  stay  '^  in  the  land'' 
to  sacrifice  ;  and  then  that  if  they  went  thej 
should  "  not  go  fer." 

These  are  ever  signs  of  uncertam  and  insufii- 
cient  penitence.  We  will  give  up  sin,  but  only 
part  of  it.  We  will  yield  ninety-nine  points, 
not  the  hundredth.  We  will  give  up  what  we 
do  not  care  for  or  care  for  much,  but  keep 
what  we  peculiarly  like.  We  will  keep  all  the 
commandments,  but  not  give  up  our  money. 
We  will  serve  God  with  a  negative  religion,  bat 
not  with  a  positive — with  a  positive,  but  not 
with  a  negative  religion.  We  will  let  the 
men  go  but  not  the  women,  the  women  bat  not 
the  cattle.  We  will  kill  the  people,  but  save 
Agag ;  destroy  the  men,  but  keep  the  herds. 
We  will  sell  the  land,  but  keep  back  part  of  the 
price.  We  will  gain  the  credit  and  reputation 
of  religion,  but  shun  the  pain  and  denial  of  it. 
Where  this  compromise  is,  there  is  no  real  re- 
pentance. There  is  no  better  sign  of  the  imper- 
fection of  repentance,  than  the  inclinatbn  to 
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make  any  compromise  or  terms  with  God  ;  the 
moment  this  takes  place  there  becomes  a  flaw 
in  the  integrity  of  the  whole.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  we  do  this.  By  determining  on  a 
complete  repentance  in  the  future,  paying  some 
penitential  act  in  instalment  in  advance,  so 
making  terms  with  God  for  present  indulgence. 
Or  we  show  this  spirit  by  the  suspension  of 
our  attention  from  any  sinful  object  for  a  sea- 
son, while  we  say  within  ourselves  we  will  re- 
turn to  it  by  and  by.  We  cut  away  the  cable 
which  binds  our  vessel  to  its  anchorage,  which 
floats  above  the  water,  while  beneath  it  another 
and  a  firmer  rope  unseen  still  binds  it  there. 
Or  again  we  make  penitence  incomplete  by 
keeping  within  reach  of  the  object  of  sinful 
desire,  saying,  *^  Go,  but  go  not  far  away.''  Or 
we  try  a  system  of  equivalence,  saying  that  so 
many  good  acts,  and  so  much  good  tendency 
mast  over-balance  so  much  wilfully  indulged 
sitL. 

e.  But  these  observations  belong  more  pecu- 
liarly to  the  elaborate  view  of  the  nature  of  sin. 
Pharaoh's  next  phase  was  one  of  awful  signifi- 
cance. He  had  reached  the  culminating  point 
to  which  God's  hand  had  carefully  led  him,  and 
he,  resisting  at  the  last  point,  fell  headlong  down. 
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lapsing  from  his  declared  state  of  penitenoe. 
He  now  took  a  line,  which  he  had  not  even  in 
his  earliest  day  of  hardheartedness ;  he  refused 
to  see  Moses  and  Aaron  any  more,  '*  See  tboa 
see  my  face  again  no  more."  And  we  must 
remember  that  this  was  after  a  very  foil  convic- 
tion of  sin,  one  that  not  only  acknowledged 
his  own  sinfulness,  but  the  sinfiilness  of  tBe 
nation ;  after  he  had  seen  sin  in  its  collective 
form,  and  more  than  that,  asserted  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  all  His  doings.  But  tins  is  the 
lam^itable  history  of  the  very  chaiacte]:.we  are 
describing :  it  readbes  its  hi^iest  foiot  joA 
before  its  fall.  Goaded  by  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserted  the  ranks  of  holiness  by  his 
wilAil  perseverance,  and  expecting  no  quarter  as 
a  deserter,  the  sinner  now  is  determined  to  shut 
his  ears  against  the  appeal  of  God.  This,  in 
his  case,  is  sin  against  the  Holt  Ghost  :  he 
heard  clearly  the  knock  of  Him,  Who  stood 
outside,  and  he  laughs,  and  refuses  to  open: 
hb  saw  clearly  the  light  that  shone  through  the 
window  of  his  soul,  and  he  drops  a  curtain  over 
it :  he  saw  the  figure,  which,  going  before  him, 
turned  round  to  beckon  him  to  heaven  with 
beseeching  hands,  and  he  turns  and  takes  an- 
other path. .  God  will  bear  anything  better  than 
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this.  Far  better  is  the  poor  mourner,  who  sits 
ragged  on  the  stone,  wan  as  the  prodigal,  turn- 
ing with  eager  and  melancholy  eyes  to  try  to 
catch  once  more  the  shadow  of  the  figure  which 
he  refused  to  follow,  or  to  hear  the  echo  of  the 
music,  perhaps  still  lingering  where  once  it 
played  of  heaven.  Far  better  he,  bankrupt  as 
he  is,  than  the  man  who  has  once  turned  his 
back  upon  God.  And  yet  men  do  it  for  fifty 
reasons,  and  in  as  many  ways.  They  do  it  firom 
disappointment  at  broken  resolutions :  they  do 
it  irritated  at  the  pertinacity  of  reproving  holi- 
ness :  they  do  it  goaded  by  the  keen  shafts  of 
an  enlightened  conscience:  they  do  it  from 
habitual  hatred  of  what  is  holy :  and  they  do  it 
thus — ^by  no  longer  going  to  Church — by  giving 
up  the  Holy  Communion — by  breaking  with  a 
religious  friend — by  scoffing  at  the  holy  word  or 
remark,  which  their  heart  venerates — ^by  getting 
tired  of  religion,  as  of  a  cast  off  garment. 

But  the  moment  we  have  turned  wilfully 
away  from  God,  our  moral  history  has  reached 
its  crisis.  Though  I  would  press  the  consider- 
ation of  this  circumstance,  that  the  highest 
state  of  religious  impression  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  fall.  The  Jews  were  gathered  for 
t;he  passover  when  Jesus  wept  over  Jerusalem. 
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6.  Peter  had  professed  unswerving  alle^ance  at 
midnight,  when  at  two  in  the  momiDg  he 
denied  Christ  even  with  an  oath. 

/.  But  the  result  of  this  grievous  sin  in  Pha- 
raoh was  terrible.  Another  plague  foUowed, 
the  firstborn  died.  Soared  from  his  couch  and 
dreaming  pillow  by  the  midnight  wail  of  woe, 
which  wandered  &r  as  the  waters  of  the  Nik 
channelled  the  sand,  the  tyrant  started  from  his 
chamber  to  hear. the  death-cry  of  his  eldest 
child,  and  to  close  the  eyelid  of  the  heir  of  the 
Egyptian  throne ;  while  no  servant  was  foood 
to  aid  at  the  dying  hour,  for  alike  monarch  and 
giave  wept  for  the  dead.  The  cry  was  univer- 
sal  through  the  widowed  land.  God's  hand 
had  searched  and  found  out  the  enemies  of  His 
people,  and  visited  even  the  cattle  that  grazed 
upon  the  mead ;  "  For  it  came  to  pass,  that  8t 
midnight  the  Lord  smote  all  the  firstborn  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  firstborn  of  Pha- 
raoh that  sat  on  his  throne  unto  the  firstborn 
of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon ;  and  all 
the  firstborn  of  cattle.  And  Pharaoh  rose  ap 
in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all 
the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in 
Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there 
was  not  one  dead."     So  fsur  the  work  was  done, 
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and  PJiaraoh  thought  that  hie  will  was  broken ; 
he  consented  to  let  them  go,  as  many  and  as 
far  as  they  would.  But  he  did  not  know  that 
his  moral  wiU  was  paralysed :  hewasasaman 
who,  waking  from  a  sleep,  meditates  to  go  forth 
to  his  work,  not  knowing  that  without  a  pang 
of  sensation  paralysis  has  withered  his  side  :  he 
rises  from  his  couch  and  he  drops  powerless 
on  his  threshold.  The  king  said  he  would  let 
them  go,  and  they  went;  but  he  no  sooner 
heard  they  were  gone,  than  he  pursued  after 
them  with  all  his  chariots.  He  had  no  power 
left.  '^  He  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots, 
and  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside 
Pi-hahiroth  before  Baal-zephon."  He  went 
down  to  the  waveless  depth,  and  no  sooner  was 
he  there  than  the  chariot  wheels  drave  heavily. 
Israel  fleeted  like  a  dreamy  phantom  before 
him,  behind  him  retreat  was  impossible.  The 
waters  of  the  great  deep  returned  impetuous  to 
their  native  home  to  overwhelm  the  impious 
stranger,  who  had  dared  to  invade  their  lone 
dominion:  and  by  to-morrow,  the  surge  of 
the  Arabian  gulph  heaved  and  wandered  over 
the  ruins  of  an  empire.  Mistaking  the  inten- 
tion to  yield  for  the  power  to  yield  to  God,  this 
eifort  led  him  to  destruction.     There  may  be  a 
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when  we  fancy  we  are  willing  to  give 
up  everything,  but  we  cannot.  There  wiU  be 
a  moment,  when  having  pursued  the  dreamy 
bangs  of  our  lusts  through  life,  they  will 
assume  at  death  the  ghastly  forms  of  mgbt- 
mares ;  and  when  scared  by  the  terrible 
visions,  we  say  we  will  yield  them  up,  '^  Be- 
hold at  midnight  there  is  a  dly ,  The  Bridegroom 
Cometh ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  Him  •"  but  to 
such  persons  the  door  is  shut. 


XVI. 
JACOB. 

Cj^ttll  ^uMxg  in  Smt 

BESETTING  FAULTS. 

Geh.  xlyii.  9. 

"  Fxw  Axn  ■m;  bays  thx  days  ov  ths  tsabs  of 

MT   LIFE   BEEN." 

1.  The  Patriarch  of  the  elder  world,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Jewish  Church,  must  come  be- 
fore our  minds  full  of  interest  in  many  points 
of  view.  Few  natural  characters  are  more 
infirm  and  less  stable;  in  few  did  impulse 
oftener  stand  in  the  place  of  principle. >  and 
few  had  to  strive  with  the  swimmer's  agony 
to  head  the  waves  of  the  flesh  and  the  world, 
more  than  Jacob.  His  distinctive  natural 
character  i»  full  of  interest.  His  points  of 
similarity  and  dissimilarity  with  other  kindred 
dispositions,  his  angle  of  meeting  and  starting 
from  Lot,  David,  and  S.  Peter,  are  all  of 
interest. 
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But  one  special  su^estion  is  brought  to 
our  minds  at  the  threshold  of  an  inquiry  into 
lus  character ;  one  which  arrests  us  in  the  case 
of  many,  but  which  has  a  singular  fitness  in 
the  case  of  the  Patriarch :  the  prevalence  of 
besetting  fitults,  and  the  return  of  similar  temp- 
tations throughout  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
God. 

Overweening  afiection  and  sensitiveness,  with 
a  peculiar  love  of  intrigue,  marked  the  career 
of  Jacob  firom  the  days  of  his  boyhood  to  his 
old  age ;  from  the  interview  with  Rebekah  in 
the  tent  of  Isaac,  to  the  day  when  he  stood 
before  the  king  in  ihe  palace  of  Egypt.  Aiul 
this  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
besetting  faults  generally  in  the  people  of  Goo. 
At  every  time  the  Patriarch  was  the  same ;  he 
sunk  under  a  mother's  influence;  he  set  aa 
intense  preference  on  Rachel;  he  made  a  &-j 
vourite  of  Joseph ;  he  refused  to  be  comfbrteA 
v^hen  he  lost  him ;  he  transferred  his  love  ta| 
Benjamin ;  he  refused  to  part  with  him  th 
to  save  a  g;eneration;  and  he  manifested 
same  disposition  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
grimage.  Yet  he  was  checked  and  warned 
every  turn,  and  reminded  of  God's  judgin< 
at  each  successive  stage  of  his  sojoumings* 
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He  had  a  strong^  natural  disposition,  fostered 
by  circumstances,  which  lay  under  and  sup-' 
ported  all  his  acts,  like  a  pavement  bearing  a 
building ;  and  though  Gon  carried  him  to  the 
end,  it  was  very  long  and  very  gradually  before 
the  Patriarch  yielded  to  the  blessed  and  fatherly 
yoke.  His  affectionate  yearning,  and  some- 
what sensuous  disposition,  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  influenced  by  the  affection  of  Re- 
bekah;  the  feng  residence  in  Laban's  house 
near  objects  so  attractive  as  Bachei ;  the  large 
femily,  of  whom  he  was  father,  and  the  peculiar 
home  associations  of  a  life  spent  in  tents,  as^ 
the  possessors  of  a  land  of  which  they  were 
nearly  sole  occupiers,  all  that  peculiar  power, 
fasdosAion,  and  interest,  which  are  woven 
round  the  life  of  the  colonist  and  the  inhabitant 
of  a  vast  country,  where  he  is  nearly  sole  in- 
habitant, belonged  to  the  life  of  Jacob  and  his 
children.  The  enterprise,  the  sense  of  depend- 
ance  and  protection,  the  kindred  interest  and 
the  necessity  for  protection  against  common 
difficulties  bound  together  the  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  called  out  and  fostered  every 
feeling  of  overweening  love  and  domestic  yearn- 
ing, Jacob's  besetting  faults. 

2.  But  this  leads  me  at  once  to  the  consider- 
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atioQ  of  the  important  question  of  besetting 
faults,  and  the  substratum  of  strong  natural  dis- 
position, which  underlies  many  of  God's  people 
in  so  remarkable  and  powerftil  a  manner,  per- 
plexing us  in  our  judgment  of  them,  and  hinder- 
ing them  in  their  way  to  heaven. 

A  very  short  investigation  of  any  case  will 
show  that  there  is  some  one  besetting  sin  which 
is  the  especial  cause  of  sorrow  to  the  mind, 
which  is  the  great  hindrance  to  reaching  hap- 
piness here  and  hereafter,  and  which  fluctuates 
with  continual  ebb  and  flow  to  the  hour  of 
death  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the  sinner. 

There  will  be  few  exceptions  to  this  rule; 
it  is  the  normal  state  of  man.  I  do  not  deny 
there  may  be  some  exceptions,  some  cases  where 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  any  particular  im- 
pulse drawing  away  from  the  paths  of  holiness 
and  peace,  but  these  cases  will  be  rare. 

Many  causes  may  account  for  the  prevalence 
of  such  besetting  faults ;  health,  bodily  struc- 
ture, hereditary  constitution,  circumstances  of 
life,  peculiarities  and  combinations  of  disposi- 
tion ;  all  or  any  of  these  causes  may  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  palliate  the  sinfulness  of 
the  act,  or  excuse  the  indulged  infirmity;  but 
these  are  questions  between  the  soul  and  Him, 
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Who  "knoweth  our  frame  and  remembereth 
that  we  are  but  dust." 

The  besetting  fault,  the  peculiar  sinful  ten- 
dency is  still  a  fact,  and  still  will  be  the  special 
cause  of  apprehension  lest  the  soul  of  the  indi- 
vidual be  wrecked  at  last ;  it  will  be  the  rock 
on  which  the  boat  will  most  probably  split,  and 
which  lies  in  reefs  unseen,  starting  up  along 
the  whole  voyage  of  life  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  specially  girding  the  haven  to 
which  the  wearied  soul  is  arriving,  the  last 
sickness,  and  the  hour  of  death. 

Whatever  be  the  physical  cause,  however 
easily  accounted  for,  this  tendency  is  the  pro- 
bation of  the  particular  soul,  the  test  by  which 
it  will  be  tried  at  the  judgment,  the  great  touch- 
stone of  each  evening's  self-examination.  The 
sorrows  of  Job  were  accounted  for  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  Satan,  but  were  nevertheless  in  his 
case  the  test  of  his  devotion  to  God. 

While  men's  characters  and  circumstances 
are  so  varied,  their  temptations  and  tendencies 
will  be  varied  too ;  and  we  must  look  on  such 
temptations  as  permitted  by  God  for  the  disci- 
pline, probation,  and  refinement  of  each  par- 
ticular soul.  God  appoints  our  lot  and  our 
circumstances,  and  in  this  way  we  may  say  He 


allots  our  sphere  of  spuitual  difficulties ;  and 
our  duty  is  to  look  out  for  that  partieakr  cod« 
dition  of  drcumstaDceSi  which  is  thus  appomted 
by  Him  to  be  the  chisel  and  hammer  to  msniA 
into  shape  the  fona  of  the  perfect  saint  AB 
I  have  said  I  would  suggest  vdth  deep  caatioo 
and  reverence,  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood : 
God  tempts  no  man,  but  in  one.  sense  we  mnsk 
view  permitted  temptation  as  allowed  by  Ifim 
for  the  perfection  of  His  people. 

With  this  view  it  is  very  important  a  jxm 
should  thoroughly  know  and  imderstand  tii 
besetting  fault,  since  there  is  no  fault  or  ten- 
dency in  him,  which  he  will  be  so  inclined  to 
veil  from  his  own  eyes,  and  to  shroud  in  ob- 
scurity ;  there  is  none  in  which  he  will  be  so 
liable  to  self-deception;  and  it  is  this  verr 
difficulty  of  its  detection  which  makes  its  peca- 
Uar  fitness  for  the  probation  of  our  faith.  In 
multitudes  of  cases  it  has  already  shrunk  into 
a  comer  of  the  heart,  enwrapped  itself  in  dark- 
ness in  its  lurking-place,  from  whence  it  diracts 
the  reins  of  the  whole  will  at  its  own  pleasure. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  trying  to  understand 
the  spiritual  condition  of  another,  or  in  leading 
him  to  understand  his  own^  will  be  to  make 
the  discovery  of  this  tendency ;   to  this  ^d 
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a  fefw  faints  might  be  useful  for  the  disco^ry 
of  it. 

a.  A  reflection  on  what  is  the  sin  which  h'as 
started  up  with  peculiar  awfolness  at  certain  %o 
ieaon  periods  of  life,  will  help  to  this  discovery ; 
Mi  attack  of  isudden  or  dangerous  illness,  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  near  approach  of  judg^ 
menty  aa  alarm  excited  by  some  solemn  event 
happening  near  us,  or  some  deep  conviction 
roused  by  a  passing  remark  or  converse  with 
another,  are  periods  when  sins  will  start  up  to 
our  mind  and  memory  which  have  been  crouch- 
ing for  a  long  while  inactive  in  the  lurking-place 
of  our  heart ;  we  have  been  just  conscious  of 
their  presa:)ce,  but  that  is  all;  we  have  not 
boldly  looked  at  them ;  we  have  been  aware  of 
their  pr03:imity,  as  we  are  of  an  object  which 
has  accompanied  us  for  many  hours,  and  we 
miss  its  absence  but  were  not  positively  con« 
sciotts  of  its  presence. 

The  sin,  which,  evoked  from  its  hiding-place, 
scared  by  all  the  terrors  of  responsibility  by 
some  auch  events  as  those  mentioned  above, 
wiii  probably  be  our  own  besetting  sin ;  but  its 
nature  is  so  much  to  conceal  itself  from  notice, 
that  it  is  needful  to  apply  this  kind  of  test  to 
ascertain  its  nature,  and  realise  its  existence. 
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b.  The  morning  thoughts,  especially  those 
on  first  waking,  will  frequently  be  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  besetting  fault ;  it  flows  rapidly 
back  on  to  the  mind  ready  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cuum which  sleep  or  forgetfulness  may  have 
made,  and  becomes  the  first  visitant  at  oor 
morning  pillow ;  the  need  of  caution  at  this 
season  of  the  day,  against  sinful  desire,  has 
been  often  pointed  out  by  writers  who  have 
given  advice  on  spiritual  matters,  or  have  de- 
scribed their  own  personal  experience. 

c.  In  the  same  way  the  thoughts,  which  in 
long  seasons  of  mental  efibrt  will  crowd  on  to 
the  mind,  will  be  generally  on  the  same  subject; 
seasons  of  protracted  devotion,  Holy  Comma- 
nion,  and  services  in  church,  are  all  of  them 
times  when  we  shall  be  visited  by  our  besetting 
sin ;  and  the  yearnings  after  fiune,  acquisition, 
harsh  judgment  of  others,  jealousy,  or  malice, 
infirmity  or  sensuality,  will  at  these  periods  find 
their  readiest  opportunities. 

d.  A  fourth  season  will  be  that  of  sickness, 
when  the  mind  becomes  alarmed  tbout  the 
future ;  then  spectres  of  past  sins  will  crowd 
around  the  soul  and  memory,  and  poiot  with 
beckoning  hands  to  the  awful  future,  and 
as  men  lie  weak  and  sufiTering,  with  little  to 
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occupy  the  thoughts  as  in  the  days  of  health 
and  vigour,  they  will  probably  see  the  form  of 
their  besetting  sin  peering  above  the  rest  of 
their  remembered  transgressions;  hitherto  it 
has  hid  itself  behind  the  stir  of  life,  and  its 
footsteps  fallen  noiselessly,  drowned  in  the  din 
of  passing  events ;  but  now  there  is  no  other 
sound  or  sight  to  counteract  our  consciousness 
of  its  fearful  presence.  The  memory  of  having 
mined  the  innocence  or  endangered  the  souls  of 
others  by  our  lust,  indolence,  or  inconsistency, 
our  temper  so  often  unrestrained,  our  life  of 
second  motive, — religion  made  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  self, — all  these  are  often  the 
spectral  companions  of  our  hours  of  sickness. 
Try  and  remember  the  feelings  and  appearances 
of  that  hour;  single  out  the  most  ghastly  of 
the  unwelcome  companions  of  long  sleepless 
nights,  and  we  have  probably  found  our  be- 
setting sin. 

e.  Another  rule  for  its  detection  may  be 
this:  what  sin  have  we  most  attempted  to 
palliate  and  veil?  There  will  always  be  some 
one  point  of  our  lives  which,  whether  in  the 
solitude  of  our  own  meditations,  or  the  sugges- 
tions of  others  about  our  character,  we  shall  be 
most  ingenious  in  explaining  away.    We  have  a 
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peculiar  pleasure  in  our  besetting  hxSt,  ocmfiet 
queutly  we  are  jealous  ia  its  defence ;  our  other 
failures  we  often  hate,  long  to  be  free  of,  or  faaie 
po  little  care  for  them  that  we  would  gladly 
give  them  up;  this  we  have  a  tenacious  Ion 
for,  and  consequently  need  continually  to  be 
apologizing  for.  It  has  been  the  parallel  stream 
of  our  life,  which  we  have  ever  wiedked  by  the 
fide  of,  but  our  aim  has  been  to  drape  it  over 
with  mists,  and  to  let  its  waters  iail  amid  the 
grass  and  moss  lest  we  hear  it  plainly.  Om 
power  of  excuse  is  ready  specially  when  self 
stands  the  defendant  at  our  bar;  we  plead 
natural  infirmity,  the  similar  failures  of  othen 
who  are  acknowledged  as  holy  men,  the  impossi- 
bility of  wholly  eradicating  the  root  of  evil ;  the 
necessary  remains  of  an  original  nature ;  the 
need  of  an  abiding  corruption  to  try  and  test 
fiuth  and  perseverance ;  the  hardship  of  outward 
circumstances ;  the  gradual  improvement  since 
years  ago,  forgetting,  it  may  be,  that  temptation 
has  left  us,  not  we  it ;  the  often  uttered  sigh  over 
our  failure,  indicating,  as  we  plead,  repentance; 
all  these,  and  a  thousand  more,  are  the  folds  of 
that  thin  and  unsubstantial  veil  whose  dr^)ery 
we  let  fall  over  the  hideous  being  who  accom- 
panies, because  too  little  unveiled,  our  hourly 
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footstepSt  and  whose  form  we  refuse  folly  to 
see  till  the  flnaody  reil  is  rent  away  by  the  iron 
finger  of  ei^oaching  death,  and  then  we  behold, 
perhaps  too  late,  the  monster  we  have  walked 
with.  Let  us  see  a^ast  what  sin  or  tendency 
this  special  pleading  and  self-defence  has  been 
most  used,  and  that  will  probably  be  our  be- 
setting sin. 

/•  Again,  the  rqnroof  of  others  will  be  a  very 
good  indication.  Those  who  bear  the  highest 
religious  character  in  the  estimation  of  their 
fellows,  may  after  all  be  found  wholly  wanting 
when  wei^bed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  besetting  sin  of  life  may 
be  discerned  by  seeing  what  that  act  of  ours  is 
which  most  or  some  good  oien  have  occa- 
sionally expressed  surprise  at  in  us,  though » 
from  oar  g^ieral  weight  of  character,  they  have 
been  miable  to  conceive  it  was  in  truth  a  per- 
mitted and  indulged  temptation.  We  knew 
perhaps  better.  We  noticed  or  guessed  their 
surprise,  and  inwardly  have  felt,  did  they  but 
know  all,  how  extreme  would  their  contempt 
be;  but  they  have  been  satisfied  with  a  me- 
mentos astonishment,  and  attributing  it  to  some 
eooeptricity  of  character  or  excusable  infirmity, 
have  passed  on.    It  is  hard  to  express  this  in 
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terms ;  those  whose  case  it  is  fully  know  the 
many  occasions  when  by  a  look,  a  word,  or 
manner,  they  have  noticed  the  surprise  and 
momentary  incredulity  of  others.  We  may 
take  it  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  those  expres- 
sions of  surprise  thrown  off  quickly  by  the  ere- 
dulity  of  the  observer,  and  explained  quickly 
by  our  own  self-love,  really  are  full  of  troth 
and  moment,  and  should  be  taken  by  us  as 
fingers  pointing  solemnly  to  the  real  condition 
of  our  deceived  soul.  Let  us  think  of  the  friend 
we  know  most  intimately  and  esteem  most 
highly,  and  recall  the  different  remarks  of  this 
kind  he  has  let  fall,  the  points  in  our  own  con- 
duct we  have  most  sedulously  striven  to  screen 
from  his  observation,  and  which  he  has  most 
often  cursorily,  even  only  in  joke,  alluded  to  as 
the  failing  in  our  character,  and  we  may  feel 
secure  that  that  point  will  be  the  besetting  sin 
of  our  life,  the  temptation  which  will  be  the 
one  most  probably  to  bring  us  to  ruin. 

g.  Another  test  of  our  besetting  fault  will 
be  the  criticisms  we  ourselves  pass  on  the  con- 
duct and  faults  of  others.  We  shall  ever  be 
most  keenly  alive  to  that  fault  in  another  which 
is  then  prevailing,  however  veiled,  in  ourselves. 
We  know  it  well.     We  have  seen  round  it  from 
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having'  it  in  us,  we  know  the  lurking  places  of 
the  heart  it  takes  refuge  in,  we  know  its  guise, 
its  appearance  under  certain  circumstances,  its 
subterfuges.     We  have  learnt  it  by  heart,  and 
like  the  countersign  of  a  freemason  it  becomes 
at  once  the  point  of  recognition  between  our- 
selves and  a  fellow-sufferer.    We  see  through 
him   at  once,  often  even  before  he  has  seen 
through  himself,  and  we  despise  the  high  re- 
spect   another    holds  him  in,  while    we    so 
thoroughly  understand  his  case.    Consequently 
we  are  inclined  to  visit  more  censure  on  the 
fault  in  the  other  man ;  we  distrust  his  excuses 
because  we  know  men  ought  to  have  distrusted 
ours>  and  knowing  the  enormity  of  the  fault, 
we   condemn  it  harshly,  while  others,  who  do 
not  understand  it,  excuse  it  or  distrust  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  existence.     How  many  a  dark 
lust,    which  has  for  years   been  the  parallel 
thread  interwoven  with  the  loom  of  our  soul, 
whose  symptoms  we  know  as  accurately  as  a 
hypochondriac  studies  his  fancied  ailments,  we 
at  once  detect  in  the  looks  aqd  manner  of  an* 
other ;   and  condemn  secretly  the  man  whom 
others,  who  are  mere  sciolists  in  the  matter,  are 
inclined  to  admire  and  praise. 

We  may  rely  on  it  that  in  passing  our  hand 
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along  the  line  of  rach  ooadennifitions,  tpm  shal 
at  length  oome  up  to  the  sm  in  questkm,  hvm 
in  the  fountain  of  our  heart's  iniquity,  as  sarelf 
as  he  who  tiadcs  an  onward  torr^it  up?rardl 
will  arrive  at  its  spring  and  source.  All  thi 
while  a  peculiar  horror  will  come  over  otf 
mind  at  hearing  of  others  having  fallen  into 
this  fault  It  will  lie  so  near  oursdves,  and  our 
own  narrow  and  imminent  escapes,  that  M\ 
shall  fear  lest  after  all  we  may  fidl  too. 

h.  Another  sign  of  our  besetting  sin  will  be 
the  following.  The  sin  described  in  Holy  Scrip* 
ture  as  one  against  the  Holt  Ghost,  is  one 
which  each  thoughtful  mind  will  examine  and 
apply  with  anxiety  to  some  sin  or  other  whkhi 
more  or  less,  has  been  his  own  prevalent  ten* 
dency.  In  one  sense  he  will  be  right,  for  an? 
sin  which  has  been  followed  against  the  fre* 
quent  check  of  conscience,  and  inward  convic- 
tion, is  in  a  sense  the  sin  against  the  Holt 
Ghoot  ;  it  is  a  step  towards  it ;  it  partakes  of 
its  nature,  and  will  if  persevered  in,  end  in  its 
full  perpetration ;  when  therefore  we  read,  betf 
of  and  tremble  at  the  mention  of  that  sin,  and 
inquire  into  our  hearts  to  see  whether  it  has 
harboured  there,  and  in  that  anxious  inqnirr 
find  one  sinful  tendency  indulged  whidi  ve 
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class  lukler  that  head»  that  ^1  probably  be 
our  besetting  fault. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  on  the  importanee  of  the 
discovery  of  this  sin»  because  it  is  so  likely  to 
be  the  sin  which  wiU  cause  car  eternal  ruin ;  so 
likely  to  be  the  sin  which  wiU  cling  around  the 
soul  like  ivy  round  a  wall  and  gradually  tear  it 
down  to  its  destruction ;  and  because  no  work 
of  penitence,  inward  religious  effort,  or  genuine 
self-examination,  can  be  carried  on  without  a 
full  discovery  and  recognition  of  it.  It  might 
appear  superfluous  thus  to  dwell  on  the  dis- 
covery of  that  sin  whose  very  nature  and  name 
indicate  its  prominent  influence  over  our  cha* 
racter ;  but,  strange  and  unaccountable  though 
it  Diay  appear,  there  will  be  such  a  tendency  in 
this  infirmity  to  shroud  and  hide  itself  from 
view,  such  a  power  of  self-deception,  and  even 
of  arraying  itself  in  the  garb  of  seeming  virtue 
and  beauty,  that  we  shall  often  need  the  appli- 
oation  of  severe  tests  to  discover  it.  The  long 
liabit  of  years  to  cling  to  and  excuse  it  will 
bave  strangely  blinded  us  as  to  its  presence 
a^Ml  working.  We  shall  have  so  excused  if 
iJiat  at  last  we  shall  have  given  it  a  settled 
&Mxd  permanent  place  on  the  throne  of  our 
la^eart,.  and  shall  cease  ta  view  its  presence  as 
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an  excused  permission,  but  shall  consider  its 
dominion  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  our  moral 
state.  An  excuse  soon  fades  into  a  palliation, 
a  palliation  soon  becomes  a  recognition,  and  it 
does  not  take  long  for  a  recognition  to  become 
a  distinct  defence. 

t.  Balaam's  case  is  an  illustration  of  this 
course  of  the  history  of  besetting  sin.  His 
career  pourtrays  the  life  of  yielding  to  besetting 
fiiults.  He  shows  the  tendency  there  is  to  have 
the  deep-sown  sin  of  the  heart  lying  dormant 
and  unperceived  by  its  unhappy  possessor,  lurk- 
ing at  the  spiritual  vitals,  while  the  victim 
imagines  himself  safe  for  ever,  and  thinks  his 
desire  for  a  holy  death  is  Isincere  and  genuine ; 
so  that  with  the  eyes  fully  open  to  the  depra- 
vity of  the  heart,  to  the  fearfulness  of  sin  and 
beauty  of  holiness ;  with  the  power  not  only  to 
see  these  things  but  to  appreciate  them ;  not 
only  to  appreciate  them  but  to  long  for  and 
pursue  them ;  with  all  this  it  is  possible  that 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  heart  may  lie  unseen 
doing  its  fatal  and  unerring  work.  Covetousness 
was  the  ruling  sin  of  Balaam's  heart ;  it  had 
begun  to  put  forth  its  corrupt  energy  at  the 
beginning  of  his  sad  career ;  it  continued  to 
grow  and  put  forth  its  leaves  at  each  stage  of 
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his  history ;  it  affected  the  hand  that  pulled  the 
strings  of  every  moral  act;  it  was  the  light 
which  paled  conscience,  and  the  diluting  ingre- 
dient of  his  every  better  quality  ;  and  finally  it 
led  him  through  a  career  of  the  most  appalling 
self-deceit  to  the  crowning  point  of  his  rebel- 
lion against  God  ;  and  yet  that  man  never  dis- 
covered the  principle  which  was  the  motive 
cause  of  life  and  death.  It  assumed  at  every 
turn  some  Proteus  shape,  which  dazzled,  misled, 
and  mocked  him.  It  arrayed  itself  in  the 
hands  of  Esau  while  its  voice  to  a  keen  observer 
was  "  Jacob's  voice,*'  and  it  successfully  im- 
posed at  every  turn  on  the  blindness  of  its 
dying  victim.  He  knelt  to  it  when  he  thought 
he  worshipped  God  ;  it  was  to  him  emphatically 
"  covetousness  which  is  idolatry."  He  never 
saw  it ;  he  never  recognized  it ;  he  never  knew 
it;  and  yet  it  was  living  and  growing  in  his 
heart.  His  eyes  were  closed  to  it,  and  yet  it 
was  the  glaring  torch  which,  itself  hidden  be- 
neath the  edge  of  his  own  dark  conscience, 
shot  out  its  ruddy  light  on  every  object  around ; 
and  he,  not  seeing  the  source,  imagined  the  light 
proceeded  from  God  and  heaven.  "Cleanse 
Thou  me  from  my  secret  thoughts.     Try  me, 
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O  God,  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  lietit; 
prove  ine»  and  examine  my  thoughts;  look 
well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickednew  in  aie, 
and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 


XVIL 
JACOB.— PART   II. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

Gen.  xlvii.  9. 

And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  days  of  the 
years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years:  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of 
the  years  of  my  life  beel^,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 
life  of  hy  fathers  in  the  days  of  their 
pi1.grima6e." 

..  A  SUBJECT  closely  connected  with  the  dis- 
overy  of  the  besetting  sin  is  that  of  self- 
xamination,  and  I  can  hardly  leave  it  untouched 
Q  this  inquiry.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  to 
vhich  to  lead  an  inquirer ;  and  the  first  process 
n  the  shortest  interview  between  the  indivi- 
lual  and  his  clergyman  must  be  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  duty  more  profoundly  important 
It  the  very  threshold  of  religious  inquiry  than 
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the  knowledge  of  self;  the  individuars  real  self 
lies  far  back  entrenched  behind  veils  and 
counterscarps  of  self-defence,  and  it  is  only 
with  the  most  keen  and  piercing  eye  that  we 
can  discover  the  true  nature  of  self  At  our 
earliest  age  we  are  easily  open  to  our  owd  in- 
vestigation, but  even  then  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  steady  and  undisturbed  gaze ;  and  from  the 
moment  of  childhood  we  only  can  see  and 
know  ourselves  in  proportion  as  we  retain  the 
simplicity  and  truth  of  that  first  estate.  Every 
violation  of  conscience  becomes  a  fortification 
thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  self  against  self, 
a  new  veil  let  down  between  the  eye  and  the 
soul ;  in  many  cases  these  departures  are  so 
frequent  and  so  little  repented  of,  that  by  d^ 
grees  the  individual  character  seems  fading  out 
of  sight,  and  the  work  of  self-examination  all  but 
impossible.  But  without  this  self-knowledge, 
no  work  of  religious  amendment  can  be  achieved. 
No  one  can  place  his  physical  case  safely  ifl 
the  hands  of  a  physician  without  a  full  know- 
ledge of  his  disease,  and  a  statement  of  it  to 
his  adviser;  what  is  here  true  of  the  body, is 
true  of  the  soul ;  and  th©  mao,  who  would  place 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  guide,  must 
first  of  all  thoroughly  know  himself. 
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1.  The  difficulty  of  knowing  self  is  easily 
accounted  for.  It  is  Satan's  aim  to  conceal 
from  our  knowledge  the  facts  of  our  case ;  it 
is  equally  so  our  own,  as  it  must  be  that  the 
life  of  sight  and  the  body  must  be  hostile  to 
the  life  of  faith  and  the  soul ;  and  the  tendency 
of  this  is  to  make  us  unfair  pleaders  of  our 
own  spiritual  case.  The  bodily  and  visible  ex- 
istence lies  so  much  more  in  <5ontact  with  the 
circumstances  and  facts  of  daily  life,  that  the 
voice  of  the  deeper  and  higher  nature  is  only 
heard  to  speak  as  the  whisper  of  a  captive 
through  the  crevices  of  his  dungeon ;  it  cries 
for  a  freedom  it  in  vain  pleads  for  to  the  deaf- 
ened ear  of  the  sensual  nature,  consequently 
our  knowledge  of  self  surrounded  as  we  are  by 
foes  and  dazzled  by  the  world  becomes  deeply 
difficult. 

2.  The  consequence  of  this  ignorance  is  fatal. 
If  seen  with  the  full  blaze  of  the  judgment,  and 
by  the  steady  gaze  of  our  own  eye,  we  should 
very  likely  appear  so  deeply  stained  with  sin 
and  criminal  yielding,  that  we  shrink  from  the 
sight  of  self  as  from  a  loathsome  wound  in  our 
own  body.  And  who  would,  simply  because  it 
was  loathsome  to  the  eye,  strive  to  let  fall  a 
veil  over  a  wound  which  had  in  it  the  elements 
of   death?     The  knowledge  and  sight   of  it 
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might  rouse  us  to  a  discovery  of  the  necessity 
of  the  most  energetic  and  painfiil  action  to  pre- 
serve life  and  arrest  the  cause  of  the  disease ; 
but  who  would  not,  save  a  madman,  at  once 
exert  every  power  to  ensure  future  life?  It 
would  be  counted  as  nothing  better  than  the 
ravings  of  imbecility  or  insanity  if  a  man  wctb 
to  accept  death  in  such  case  by  choice.  It  is 
true  throughout  our  whole  history  and  estate, 
that  the  man  who  knows  his  nffairs  are  des- 
perate, will,  if  he  can,  hide  the  page  from  his  eye 
which  announces  the  fact,  and  will  be  calm  and 
comparatively  peaceful  under  his  self-imposed 
ignorance ;  whilst  if  he  once  had  courage  to 
look,  he  would  probably  exert  himself  to  rectify 
the  evil;  so  with  our  soul,  we  can  persuade 
and  lull  ourselves  into  the  most  deceitful  repose 
simply  by  the  wilful  and  self-imposed  blindness 
of  our  moral  eye. 

These  difBculties  and  natural  tendencies  make 
the  duty  of  self-examination  so  great  and  im- 
portant ;  and  if  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
work,  its  rare  use,  and  the  strong  tendency  in 
multitudes  to  neglect  it,  be  pleaded  as  a  reason 
against  its  necessity,  the  answer  is  plain,  tbat 
these  very  difBculties  belong  to  the  condition 
of  hard  probation  in  which  God  has  placed  ns 
here,  and  in  which  one  leading  feature  is  the 
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work  of  knowing  ourselves.  He  has  enshrined 
our  soul  in  a  setting  so  deep,  that  no  small 
trouble  is  needed  to  see  and  understand  the 
jewel,  but  it  is  our  first  and  greatest  work  to 
disentangle  it  from  its  setting. 

3.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remind  any  one 
of  the  frequent  reference  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture to  self-examination.  The  Psalmist  tells 
u8y  '*  My  soul  is  always  in  my  hand."  Here  is 
the  full  recognition  by  the  Psalmist  of  the  need 
of  a  constant,  searching,  and  close  self-exami^ 
nation,  at  the  same  time  reminding  us  of  the 
check  that  such  needs  in  the  frequent  recog-  ^ 
nitioQ,  of  the  external  law  of  God.  The  too 
constant  gaze  at  self  will  draw  the  eye  from 
God  and  His  law,  and  introduce  morbidity 
in  place  of  religion,  and  scrupulosity  in  place 
of  conscientioasness ;  in  short,  self  and  fancy 
will  be  substituted  for  God  and  the  broad 
law  of  His  will.  Again,  the  reference  S.  Paul 
makes  to  the  need  of  examining  ourselves  to 
see  if  we  are  in  the  faith,  and  similar  injunc- 
tions show  the  duty  of  this  work,  and  its 
necessity  for  the  healthy  and  well-watched  soul. 
The  whole  tone  of  many  of  the  Psalms  shows 
them  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  firequent  and 
deep  self-examination  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
The  Apostle  specially  bids  us  to  ''judge"  our^ 
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selves,  to  anticipate  the  jadgment  of  the  Lord 
at  the  Great  Day.  But,  however,  there  can  be 
no  need  to  multiply  passages  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture on  a  head  which  every  one  has  already 
weighed  and  examined. 

4.  I  will  pass  on  to  another  suggestion  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  this  duty.  The  pro- 
cess of  self-examination  should  he  as  short  as 
possible.  There  are  few  cases  where  many 
questions  in  the  process  will  not  perplex  the 
mind,  or  produce  a  morbidity  which  oouQter- 
acts  the  aim  of  the  whole.  Besides  which,  sin 
is  one ;  the  principle  of  evil  is  one ;  and  in  the 
discovery  of  one  leading  sin  we  shall  find  nearly 
all  the  failures  of  our  conduct.  There  is  a 
thread  which  runs  like  a  clue  through  our 
evil  tendencies,  and  in  passing  our  hand  along 
it  we  shall  nearly  surely  come  up  to  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  the  soul.  By  keeping  the  eye  fixed 
on  the  one  point,  we  shall  become  cognizant  of 
all  the  rest,  and  by  correcting  vigorously  that 
one  point,  we  shall  tend  to  correct  at  the  same 
time  our  whole  moral  condition.  In  most 
cases  the  cause  of  all  the  faults  of  character 
is  one.  Thus,  when  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
heart  is  lust,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  faults 
of  the  character  will  be  tied  and  bound  up 
with  that,  and  that  with  its  fall  the  whole  will 


simultaneously  fall,  while  with  its  rise  and 
^rength,  will  rise  to  vigour  and  growth  the 
sinfol  tendencies  of  the  character. 

Many  a  man,  for. the  sake  of  the  prevalent 
and  leading  desires  of  lust,  will  yield  himself  to 
the  practice  of  habitual  deceit  and  lying  to  gain 
his  end,  while  lying  might  be  of  all  vices  the 
most  naturally  alien  from  and  contradictory  to 
his  character,  so  much  so  that  he  will  not  believe 
that  he  can  really  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  hypoc- 
risy; but  he  explains  it  away  imder  some  other 
head,  and  thinks  he  must  be  mistaken  in  his 
esfchoate  of  himself.     The  intense  power  of  his 
passion  will  pale  every  means  he  might  use  to 
attain  its  vile  end;  he  will  soon  become  an 
habitual  deceiver  without  knowing  he  is  such, 
in  the  determined  pursuit  of  his  aim ;  he  be- 
comes morally  blinded,  and  he  walks  in  the 
dark.     In  the  same  way  vanity  or  servile  sub- 
jection will  often  come  in  as  aids  to  the  favourite 
sin,  while  the  natural  character  is  alike  free  of 
petty  conceits  or  the  desire  to  cringe  to  another. 
The  pursuit  of  the  besettiiig  sin  will  hurl  down 
all  the  defences  of  character,  and  draw  the  veil 
of  vanity  over  the  humble,  and  of  semlity  over 
the  highminded.     Thus  the  simplest  mode  of 
overcoming  such   inferior   faults   in    such    a 
character  will  be  to  grasp  and  destroy  the 
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Oiigioal  and  motive  fault ;  with  that  fomidriiaB 
dtone  the  whole  fabric  will  fidl,  and  this  proeesB 
will  considerably  simplify  the  work  of  setf* 
examination.  I  will  take  a  case  to  iUutnte 
more  fully  what  I  mean.  A  man  overwhdmed 
with  the  combat,  the  slave  of  some  pervading 
lust,  yet  longing  to  be  free,  approaches  God  in 
prayer  and  ex«miimtion.  He  finds  that  with  a 
deep  natural  kindness  of  heart,  and  deare  to 
please  others,  he  has  nevertheless  been  goilty 
of  distinct  unkindness  and  ne^ect  towards 
some  other  persons.  He  is  surprised  at  bis  act 
and  indignant  with  himself  for  its  event,  he  can 
scarcely  understand  its  having  happened,  cao 
give  no  account  of  it,  alien  as  it  seems  from 
his  nature,  and  h^as  induced  to  explain  away 
the  fault  under  the  plea  that  he  cannot  have 
committed  it.  But  a  further  insight  will  open 
his  eyes ;  his  mind  bad  been  so  intent  on  the 
pursuit  of  a  &vourite  lust,  that,  to  pursue  and 
catch  that,  he  has  been  wholly  reoktess  and  re- 
gardless of  lines  of  action  which  he  had  esteemed 
peculiarly  part  of  himself ;  other  persons  stood 
in  his  way  in  his  pursuit,  and  he  forgot  bis 
wonted  kindness  in  bis  determination  to  remove 
every  opposing  obstacle ;  his  lust  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  sinful  yielding  to  temper.  Bat 
more  than  this.    Jhe  all  but  habitual  pmsait 
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of  that  lust  has  created  an  all  but  morosity  and 
severity  of  temper.  Accordingly  he  must  over- 
come  the  one  to  grapple  snccessfuUy  with  and 
uadanoiine  the  other ;  the  two  will  fall  together. 
In  the  same  way  other  feelings  will  often  be 
evoked  by  the  sin  I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
follow  in  its  train ;  vanity,  indolence,  depres- 
sion of  intellectual  energy,  love  of  the  world, 
all  of  these,  perhaps,  sins  peculiarly  hitherto 
alien  from  the  natural  character  of  the  peni* 
tent,  but  now  having  by  degrees  crept  insensi* 
bly  over  him,  have  dimmed  and  dulled  his 
powers  of  sdf-perception.  Sin  marches  with 
a  train ;  and  when  we  once  admit  it  in  the 
sli^test  form,  we  little  know  to  what  a  pro- 
cession of  followers  we  open  the  door  of  our 
heart ;  we  fancy  we  are  but  dallying  at  the 
gates  of  the  fortress  with  a  single,  solitary  form, 
and  yet  its  attitude  and  dress  are  so  contrived 
as  to  conceal  £rom  view  the  long  train  behind : 
as  we  converse  and  argue,  the  enemy  quietly 
advances  and  places  us  aside;  on  both  sides  of 
us  the  soft  and  noiseless  troop  pour  in,  and 
while  our  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  single  foe  the 
fortress  is  taken,  and  our  hearts  in  the  hands 
of  a  cruel  and  exacting  enemy.  **  He  that 
breaketh  one  commandment  is  guilty  of  all." 
Virtue  and  vice  alike  spring  fcpm  one  source. 
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From  a  single  root  of  evil:  trees  will  soon 
barst  forth  with  a  wild  and  fatal  luxariaace, 
branches,  leaves,  amd  parasites,  which  bear  the 
feature  of  other  origin,  and  which  we  had  never 
before  recognised  as  the  nataral  ofl^pring  of 
oar  own  heart.    We  can  scarcely  imagine  what 
we  are  capable  of ;   we  hardly  know  what  jb 
reaUy  the  indigenous  ofl&pring  of  ourselves,  and 
the  peril  is  excessive  if  we  admit  one  fianlt 
unchecked,  lest  through  that  we  convert  the 
temple  of  the  Spirit  into  the  empire  of  Satan* 
Thus  it  is  important  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  self-examination,   to  try,  if  possible,  and 
seek  the  one  leading  sin  of  its  character,  and 
to  descend  from  it  to  the  other  faults  which 
spring  to  view. 

5.  Another  rule  for  a  self-examination  will 
be  connected  with  the  standard  by  which  we 
compare  and  test  ourselves.  Of  course  self- 
examination  involves  a  strict  comparison  with 
some  test  or  other.  The  Word  of  God,  oar- 
selves  in  past  times,  or  at  certain  periods, 
yhe  saints  of  Groo,  of  whom  we  read  or  whom 
we  know,  will  naturally  come  before  our  mind 
as  such  standards,  but  they  all  need  caution  in 
their  use. 

First,  the  comparison  of  ourselves  with  our- 
selves in  times  past  in  similar  periods  or  cns^ 
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to  the  present  one,  will  need  the  caution  of  con- 
sidering the  real  connection  between  ourselves 
and  the  sin  in  question.  The  besetting  sin  or 
the  infirmity  which  is  the  subject  of  our  exa- 
mination, may  have  been  the  sin  of  other  days, 
have  grown  with  our  growth,  and  been  part 
and  parcel  of  our  existence  from  our  earUest 
conscious  years.  We  may  find  that  we  are 
less  pressed  by  the  sin  than  we  were ;  we  may 
find  that  it  has  less  power  over  us,  and  we 
are  less  drawn  towards  it.  This  may  yield 
a  satisfaction  and  self-confidence,  but  we  must 
beware.  It  may  be  that  the  sin  has  left  us 
rather  than  we  left  it ;  its  force  may  have  died 
out,  and  we  mistake  this  for  a  conquest  on  our 
part. 

Many  sins,  and  many  peculiar  forms  and 
phases  of  sin,  are  much  affected  by  circum- 
stances, and  the  simple  absence  of  the  desire  is 
not  sufficient  warrant  for  us  to  consider  our- 
selves enrolled  among  the  victorious  soldiers  of 
Christ.  A  certain  period  of  life  will  give  a 
peculiar  energy  to  a  sin  which  will  not  exist  in 
any  like  power  at  another  period.  Lust, 
vanity,  guilty  independence  of  rule,  will  all 
have  a  force  lent  them  by  youth,  which  will 
fade  away  before  advancing  life.  In  the  same 
way  altered  circumstances  must  be  well  weighed 
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before  we  can  safely  pass  any  verdict  on  oar 
moral  state  drawn  from  the  prevalence  of  anful 
influence  over  us.  There  is,  of  course,  a  wide 
difierence  between  overcoming  and  subduing 
sin,  and  simply  ceasing  to  be  under  its  attrac- 
tion from  external  causes.  In  the  same  wa? 
in  the  comparison  of  ourselves  with  others, 
we  need  great  caution. 

There  will  be  an  inclination  in  us  all  in 
carrying  out  the  work  of  self-escaminatioa  to 
contrast  self  with  others,  and  our  own  feolts 
and  infirmities  with  the  failings  of  the  people 
of  Gk>D  of  other  days.  The  desire  to  extomat^ 
our  own  faults,  and  get  off  by  an  easier  ver* 
diet,  will  induce  us  to  hold  up  the  Israel  of 
God  before  our  eyes  as  standards ;  we  shall 
find  some  ftult  recorded  of  each,  whose  Utcs 
are  given  in  the  Kble,  and  we  shall  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  the  case  of  that  saint 
the  sin  was  forgiven,  and  he  was  still  coonted 
a  true  servant  of  God.  By  this  means  ^ 
extenuate  our  own  sin,  and  cast  aside  the  Ter* 
diet  "Bdiich  otherwise  we  should  have  been 
compelled  to  pass  on  ourselves.  This  servant 
of  GroD  committed  ,the  same  sin,  was  ooos^ 
quently  under  the  influence  of  the  same  teoq>» 
tation,  and  was  forgiven ;  it  was  not  coonted 
in  his  case  to  be  of  such  foree  as  to  draw  a  per* 
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manent  veil  between  himself  and  God  ;  and 
the  conclusion  unconsciously  drawn  very  often 
is,  that  as  the  two  former  propositions  are  true 
in  both  cases,  so  also  the  third  is.      In  the 
same  way  in  self-examination  a  man  will  pass 
ia  rapid  review  over  his  own  conduct,  and  will 
take  the  individual  and  separate  sin  of  each 
separate  character  of  God's  saints  of  old,  or  of 
those  whom  he  may  himself  know,  and  review- 
ing all  the  faults  of  those  who  come  to  his 
memory,  will  apply  them  to  his  own  case, 
letting  himself  off  for  similar  faults  in  himself 
by  the  consideration  of  the  aggregate  of  the  sins 
of  the  good.     E.g.,  we  cannot  take  David's  sin 
against  Uriah,  and  S.  Peter's  denial,  and  Moses' 
want  of  meekness,  and  argue  because  these  were 
eaoh  separately  in  each  case  consistent  and  co- 
existent with  a  state  of  grace,  that  therefore 
the  whole  aggregate  of  these  sins  in  us  will  be 
also  consistent  with  a  state  of  grace.    We  may 
not  excuse  ourselves  for  fifty  faults  by  the  fifty 
faults  of  fifty  of  God's  people,  w^ho  still  re* 
pented  and  were  forgiven. 

But  the  cases  of  God's  people  of  old  do  not, 
perhaps,  so  much  pass  before  our  review  as  the 
acts  of  God's  people  who  Uve  in  our  own  time, 
and  whose  conduct  passes  in  unconscious  review 
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before  our  own  eye.  We  are  often  inclined  to 
excuse  ourselves,  and  let  ourselves  off  lightly 
by  a  comparison  with  them,  saj^ing  to  ourselves 
that  they  at  least  are  holy.  They  commit  cer- 
tain  faults,  and  manifest  certain  infirmities, 
which  are  therefore  consistent  with  their  condi- 
tion ;  we  therefore  may  commit  the  same,  and 
yet  feel  ourselves  in  a  state  of  grace.  Anyone 
who  will  closely  examine  his  own  modes  of 
self-excuse  will  see  the  tendency  in  himsdf  to 
adopt  this  line  of  argument.  But  I  am  simply 
concerned  at  this  moment  to  give  a  few  hints 
with  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  false  use  of 
the  standards  we  apply  to  ourselves  in  self- 
examination. 

Once  more ;  we  try  ourselves  by  the  rule  of 
God's  Word.  But  here  we  need  great  caution. 
There  is  such  a  tendency  to  explain  passages 
away,  to  dilute  their  force,  to  interpret  one  by 
another,  to  see  one  side  of  a  case  vividly,  and 
to  dim  the  eyesight  to  another,  that  we  need 
the  closest  and  deepest  caution  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  rule.  Men  will  seldom  in  their  setf- 
examination  allow  full  weight  to  statement 
such  as  those  of  S.  Peter :  "  If  after  they  have 
escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world 'through  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jests 
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Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and 
overcome,  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than 
the  beginning.  For  it  had  been  better  for  them 
not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness, 
than,  after  they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from 
the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them." 

Or  again :  "The  time  is  come  that  judgment 
must  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  and  if  it  first 
begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that 
obey  not  the  Gospel  of  God?  And  if  the 
righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the 
ungodly  and  sinner  appear?'*  And  similar 
passages :  while  those  which  speak  of  the  mercy 
and  longsuffering  of  God  are  marked  and  read 
tenaciously. 

6.  Another  suggestion  I  would  make  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  this  duty  is  to 
avoid  scrupulosity. 

There  are  certain  minds  so  formed  that  they 
naturally  tend  to  scrupulosity,  which  arises 
very  much  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  of 
God  to  man.  The  aim  of  God  is  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  whole  will  to  Himself,  and  to 
make  the  whole  inner  current  run  towards 
Himself  like  a  vast  river  flowing  onwards  and 
steadily  widening  as  it  gqes  to  its  sea;  but 
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many  men  by  extreme  scrapulosty  in  the  ex* 
amination  and  direetion  of  themselves  divert 
the  general  advance  of  the  will  of  God  while 
they  are  anxious  about  minuter  actoof  detail; 
and  in  the  performance  of  these  rather  hinder 
than  acccHnplish  the  aim  of  Goo  for  the  indi- 
vidual, like  one  intent  rather  on  the  diver- 
sion of  the  momentary  course  of  some  tnSiag 
upper  wave  by  a  passing  obstacle,  and  whidi 
accidentally  runs  in  a  direction  counter  to  the 
main  flow  of  the  will.  In  such  cases  the 
truth  too  often  is,  that  the  individual  is  not 
strictly  governed  by  a  wide  desire  to  please 
God,  and  is  not  under  the  influence  of  con- 
science, 'but  rather  under  the  guidance  of 
some  intellectual  &ncy,  having  for  its  aim 
some  species  or  other,  painful  or  not,  of 
self-justification.  E.g.,  a  man  will  imagine 
himself  intent  on  the  performance  of  his  duty 
to  God  in  attention  to  some  rite  or  ordi- 
nance, to  fulfil  and  accomplish  which  he  will 
so  ofifend  persons  in  direct  authority  over  him, 
as  to  violate  the  will  of  God  in  &r  more  im- 
portant particulars  than  the  special  one  in 
question ;  the  continual  irritation  of  another's 
feeling,  the  conscious  and  keenly  felt  contempt 
shown  to  a  parent,  the  infringement  of  close 
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and  primary  ties  and  relationshipd  of  life  to 
foljSl  the  suppoaed  requirements,  will  all  more 
truly  violate  and  run  counter  to  the  great  will 
of  God  than  the  fulfilment  of  such  smalls 
obligfttjion.  In  this  way  the  examination  of 
self  9li^  thf  guidance  of  self  will  often  take  too 
narrow  a  Uniity  filter  itself  away  in  trifles,  split 
up  into  threads  the  sense  of  moral  obligation, 
mi  in  the  emd  r^n  diroetly  ccmnter  to  the  end 
proposed,  I  shall  go  more  fully  and  minutely 
iuio  this  qu9sti^n  lalterwands,  but  I  suggest  it 
here  by  way  of  illustration  under  the  head  of 
disore^  ]s^f-<e;2^a)BioatiQQ. 

In  the  .san)e  way  it  often  happens  theX  other 
standards  aad  npt  ^conscience  ace  pro$K>sed  for 
the  test  of  moral  actions,  thereby  producing  a 
simttai>  kind  of  morbidity  and  narrowness  of 
aim.  Thei:e  are  intellectual  and,  stjill  more, 
moral  tfu^es  whicb  assume  the  guise  of  con- 
scienqe,  a.i]Kl  which  from  some  religious  element 
in  theqa  ajt^e  the  m(Xfi  calculated  to  keep  up 
the  cQunterfi^t  which  often  misleads  men  in 
these  respects ;  and  these  tastes  have  been  the 
result  of  an  often  .culpable  indulgence  of  a  sen- 
suous turn  of  disposition.  Few  things  need 
more  guarding  against  than  this  in  the  exami- 
nation of  ourselves. 

A  A 
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Width  of  view,  broadness  of  aim,  compre- 
hensiveness of  grasp  are  very  important  in  the 
direction  of  self,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  some  characters  who  need  a  more  close 
and  detailed  examination,  whose  tendency  will 
be  to  a  faulty  largeness,  which  will  really  result 
in  laxness  and  indefiniteness ;  and  if  we  view 
the  mass  of  mankind,  of  course  these  characters 
will  form  the  great  majority.  But,  perhaps,  for 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  much 
use  of  self-examination,  these  checks  will  be 
important. 

Another  feeling  important  towards  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  work  will  be  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  reality  of  the  punishment 
for  sin. 

The  large  importation  of  Puritan  doctrines 
among  us,  and  the  soul-destroying  opinions  of 
Antinomianism  in  various  forms,  have  led  men 
continually  to  lower  their  standard,  and  to 
imagine  that  an  amount  of  guilty  yielding  and 
infirmity  is  consistent  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  Gospel  law,  which  will  be  found  to  be  for 
from  the  case  at  the  Last  Day.  We  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  work  of  self -judgment  with  a  clear 
idea  before  us  that  sin  will  be  punished  unless 
definitely  repented  of;   that  repentance  must 
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involve  restitutive  acts ;  as  well  as  the  determi- 
nation never  again,  with  God's  help,  to  commit 
the  will  to  the  same  act ;  and  the  same  amount 
of  effort  of  will  must  be  used  to  please  God, 
and  to  obtain  His  favour  in  self-suppression, 
as  we  continually  and  daily  use  to  please  self, 
and  attain  ends  for  the  body  and   the  world. 
There  will  be  a  constant  inclination  to  shun  this 
plain  view ;  an  inclination  to  believe  that  God 
will  not  try  us  by  the  tremendous  standard  of 
His  Gospel  law ;  and  to  excuse  ourselves  with 
the  plea  that  if  God  will  so  try  us,  it  is  impos^ 
sible  to  meet   Him   safely,  and  consequently 
that  the  whole  matter  had  better  be  yielded 
altogether;  forgetting  that  we  are  able  every 
day  of  our  lives,  and  continuously  through  life, 
to  make  an  effort  on  the  will,  which  is  infi- 
nitely more  difficult  to  achieve  than  the  very 
same  effort  which,  for  God  and  the  soul,  we 
proclaim  as  impossible. 

Again,  it  is  highly  important  to  make  the 
work  of  self-examination  systematic  and  daily. 
All  systematic  religious  actions  appear  difficult 
and  irksome  before  we  undertake  them,  but 
when  we  have  once  begun  the  work,  we  shall 
find  that  it  will  be  strangely  easier  than  we 
imagined ;  in  fact,  the  more  systematic  we  are 
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in  our  day's  arrangement,  the  more  easily  will 
all  our  work  be  done,  and  the  more  simple  will 
the  whole  day  become.  Besides  which,  we  have 
no  right  to  reduce  every  earthly  act  and  worldly 
employment  to  system,  to  find  time  for  them, 
and  to  find  none  for  the  regular  performaooe 
of  acts  between  God  and  ourselves.  Without 
system  and  plan  this  work  will  never  be  accom- 
plished, and  without  its  accompUshment  oar 
prayers  will  be  empty,  our  attendance  at  church 
pointless,  and  our  whole  religious  Ufe  wiU  lack 
energy  and  zeal  from  igaorance  with  regard  to 
the  subject-matter  of  our  efforts. 

Every  one  feels  the  importance  of  knowiag 
the  condition  of  his  earthly  estate^  of  keeping 
his  accounts  accurately,  and  being  aware  of  the 
state  in  which  his  affairs  are.  Most  men  feel 
this  so  important  that  they  will  make  any  sacri- 
fice rather  than  run  the  risk  of  allowing  these 
things  to  fall  into  neglect,  because  they  know 
the  difficulty  they  must  have  to  repair  the  loss ; 
why  should  we  allow  the  most  critical  of  all  sub- 
jects, the  soul  and  the  conscience^  to  be  ¥nthoiit 
the  same  systematic  and  accurate  knowledge? 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  self-examinatioQ 
we  must  take  special  care  lest  we  trust  too  much 
to  a  6tate  of  spiritual  unconsciousness  or  cahu- 
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ness  as  a  sign  of  life  or  satisfactory  condition. 
The  more  entangled  our  spiritual  state  becomes 
the  less  we  shall  be  conscious  of  it ;  and  the  veil 
of  self-deceit  and  self-ignorance  falls  down  with 
the  noiselessness  of  lawn  over  the  eye,  thick- 
ening as  it  unfolds,  till  we  have  at  last  wholly 
lost  sight  of  self  and  truth.  It  may  be  that  the 
quiet  state  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  en- 
tire Ignorance,  and  from  long  neglect  to.  cast 
up  the  account  against  us  we  may  be  unaUe  to 
unmvel  its  now  inextricable  difficulties.  The 
efiect  of  the  work  of  self-examination  will  ever 
be  to  make  the  wicked  more  and  more  con^ 
t^rted  with  his  lot  in  the  proportion  as  it 
awakens  anxiety  and  alarm  in  the  holy  and 
spiritually  minded.  The  standards  raised  by 
each  are  distinctly  different ;  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  different  in  that  proportion  will  be 
their  appreciation  of  their  moral  condition,  and 
the  feelings  consequent  upon  it. 

All  this  is  in  strict  analogy  with  our  whole 
nature  throughout.  We  especially  remark  it 
in  sickness.  A  man  will  be  so  determined  ais 
to  see  nothing  but  one  side  oi  his  own  case ; 
he  is  positively  blind  to  the  most  apparent 
truths ;  he  will  dissemble  his  real  symptoms  to 
himself,  and  will  carry  on  that  deception  with 


his  medical  adviser ;  he  wilt  coostrae  symptoms 
of  approachiDg  dissolution  into  signs  of  health ; 
he  will  close  his  eye  to  the  real  tendency  of 
his  state  of  physical  sensations.  Thus  apersoa 
far  advanced  in  consumption  will  argue  that  his 
cheerful  spirits  are  a  sign  of  advancing  health, 
while  he  has  himself  a  hundred  times  told  tbe 
last,  now  departed,  sufferer  of  his  family  that 
that  very  cheerfulness  was  a  symptom  of  the 
disease.  He  will  argue,  that  while  all  take  a 
sad  view  of  his  case,  and  he  alone  a  cheerful  one, 
^e  is  right  and  they  are  wrong,  although  at  that 
very  moment  he  would  tell  another  person  that 
this  was  the  feature  of  the  &tal  prevalence  ami 
dominion  of  the  disease  in  others.  He  viU 
argue  that  he  has  often  been  ill  in  the  same 
way  before,  and  has  recovered;  that  be  will 
now  recover  in  the  same  manner  again,  for- 
getting that  each  attack  of  necessity  weakens 
his  strength,  and  brings  him  nearer  to  certaia 
end ;  he  will  argue  that  the  flush  of  hectic  fire 
is  the  glow  of  health,  and  the  momentary  ex- 
citement of  evening  is  the  vigour  of  health. 
""  an  accurately  delineate  tbe 

n  another,  can  warn  him, 
Tor  him,  and  be  themselvee 
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dFtftI)  &untia^  in  Itnt. 

TEMPTATION. 
Job  I.  6. 

'Now   THERE  WAS   A  DAY   WHEN   THE     SONS     OF   Goi) 
CAME    TO   PRESENT  THEMSELVES   BEFORE  THE  LORD, 

AND  Satan  came  also  among  them/' 

We  can  hardly  pass  the  character  of  Job  with- 
)ut  dwelling  on  the  striking  fact  of  the  per- 
sonal assault  of  the  tempter.  The  challenge  of 
Satan,  the  acceptance  of  it  by  God  ;  the  effect 
Df  the  effort ;  its  occasional  success  and  final 
defeat;  the  way  in  which,  the  moment  the 
tempter  has  given  his  challenge  he  retires  from 
notice  and  is  seen  no  more,  save  through  the 
instigation  of  those  whom  he  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing his  victims ;  and  the  silent  movements  which 
affect  the  various  personages  in  the  drama,  are 
all  so  full  of  iliterest  to  us  that  it  must  be  well 
to  take  it  as  an  opportunity,  in  this  season  of 
Lent,  to  consider  the  history  of  temptation 
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and  the  Tempter,  as  suggested  by  Job  and  iUns- 
trated  in  his  great  antitype,  our  Blessed  Lord. 

Temptation  is  the  precursor  of  sin ;  and  ia 
dealing  with  the  qu^tion  of  sin  generally,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  carefully  its  precursor 
and  cause.  We  have  one  great  type  of  temp- 
tation, and  it  would  be  well  if  we  examined  hi 
more  closely  and  frequently  than  we  do,  the 
history  of  that  sacred  evetit ;  in  few  words  the 
sacred  historian  has  ^nVltipped  a  large  body  of 
moral  truth,  and  left  it  for  us  to  unftdd  a  emdl 
of  rules  and  tests,  Which  bo  one  6&n  perodTe 
who  does  not  minutely  study  it. 

With  regard  to  His  tefilptatiob  l%>toidt»ed  in 
itself,  there  are  two  &€  thrM  iifi}>dMMit  reflec- 
tions to  make,  if  we  riew  it  46  a  tf^  tt  our 
bwn,  and  we  are  ^xpr^dsly  told,  *'He  was 
t^npted  like  as  we  are/'  sdiviiig  otJy  the  redult 

a.  The  tmpter  came  tt)  Him  in  Mtu&l  ted 
bodily  form ;  hende  it  was  a  direct  assatllf ;  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  genetai  tenor  of 
His  life ;  a  matter  separate  ffom  sdf« 

2.  He  came  immediately  i^r  th^  f@c6ptio& 
of  the  Blessed  Spirit.  Ttie  temptatioki  sac* 
ceeded  immediately  on  His  Baptism. 

S.  It  was  the  direct  permission  of  God  ;  God 
can  tempt  no  man,  but  suffers  t^mptatiod  fer 
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th^  purification  of  the  ekdt ;  *'  He  was  led  of 
the  Spirit  into  the  Wildertiess." 

4*  It  was  fully  expected  by  our  Blessed  Lord, 
and  fully  prepared  for. 

In  ^U  tJiese  redpects  there  id  a  strict  reseoi'- 
blailce  with  points  in  our  6wn  temptation, 
which  it  Would  be  well  for  us  to  study,  as  th^e 
af^  few  thidgd  abdut  which  we  are,  perhapi, 
More  ragtie  and  uncertain  than  the  nature  and 
approach  6f  sin  td  the  i^dul.  A  clearer  view  of 
it  would  both  give  an  actual  power  over  it, 
atid  besides  this,  wotild  much  aid  us,  by  ideas 
sugg^ted  to  nd,  in  bearing  the  severity  of  our 
spiritual  cotlfli^t^ 

Tber^  i^  ^  great  tendei^y  to  forget  the  real 
nature  6f  iSat&n  >  that  be  is  a  distinct  person,  a 
distin^  being,  gov^ned  by  the  same  laws  of 
mo^dn  and  influence  over  matter  by  which 
oth^  ispiritiial  bddies  are  governed;  and  that 
all  hk  host  is  composed  of  beings  who  once 
perhapi  inhabited  u  definite  shape  and  separate 
^xii^ted^e  in  the  realms  of  bliss ;  so  much  so, 
that  ev^ery  strong  impulse  of  evil  is  a  direct 
assault,  and  indicates  a  personal  presence  of  the 
tempter,  as  decidedly  ^s  would  the  approach  of 
any  earthly  asscdlant  be  marked  by  visible 
signs*    TliSs  is  so  much  the  case  that  there 
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was  a  time,  familiar  to  all  Christians  as  a 
matter  of  religious  history,  when  Satan  assumed 
visible  shapes  and  possessed  the  minds  and  bo- 
dies of  men.  That  more  personal  manifestatioQ 
of  the  evil  one  was  specially  permitted  by  God 
at  the  time  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Incarnation, 
and  we  constantly  find,  that  for  some  time 
after  His  Ascension,  the  power  of  Satan  re- 
mained the  same,  and  the  Church  provided  an 
office  for  the  express  purpose  of  exorcism. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  Tempter 
approached  our  Lord  in  visible  and  bodily 
form,  and  that  the  conflict  partook  not  only  of 
a  spiritual  warfare,  but  also  of  a  bodily  one.— 
In  fact,  Satan  has  a  distinct  personality  and 
individuality,  veiled  only  from  us  by  the  mist 
of  our  bodily  being,  as  has  the  archangel  Ga- 
briel or  Michael.  A  stronger  apprehension  of 
this  truth  would,  as  I  said,  go  far  to  clear  our 
views  as  to  temptations  which  assail  us,  as 
with  Satan's  own  personality  at  the  same  time 
comes  before  us  the  personality  and  individu- 
ftlity  of  all  evil  spirits ;  and  this  gives  a  very  real 
and  tangible  shape  to  the  assault  of  evil  upon 
our  souls.  There  is  a  floating  impression  on 
men's  minds  that  evil  is  simply  a  principle  in- 
herent  in  themselves,  of  no  very  d^nite  shape, 
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and  scarcely  forming  itself  into  a  clear  principle 
at  all ;  all  of  which  tends  to  give  light  views  of 
fiia  in  many  cases^  and  in  many  others  leads 
men  to  despondency  and  diffidence,  from  the 
painful  apprehensions  created  by  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  attacks  of  violent  temptation. 
Certain  results  will  at  once  arise  from  a  clearer 
apprehension  of  this  truth.  We  shall  be  able 
to  separate  in  our  minds  between  the  distinct 
and  violent  assaults  of  the  tempter,  and  those 
slighter  suggestions  of  evil,  which  are  the  fre- 
quent movements  of  our«  own  corrupt  heart. 
This  will  account  for  the  occasional  violence 
and  very  unsuspected. force. of  some  temptations 
to  evil,  which  unless  viewed  as  immediate  as- 
saults of  a  present  tempter,  would  lead  men  to 
despond  of  their  continued  stat^  of  grace  and 
favour  with  Gojo.  Thus  at  Holy  Communion 
and  seasons  of  earnesj;  prayer,  we  are  often  sud- 
denly assaulted  with  the  most  fearful  desires  of 
evil  which  can. only  be, accounted  for  in  this 
way.  They  would  be.  otherwise  inexplicable, 
as  often  on  such  occasions,  the.  whole  tendency 
of  our  heart  is  towards  good,  and  the  strongest 
desire  is  existing  in  us  to  gain  closer  union  with 
Christ^  and  at  such  a  moment  there  will  often 
come  a  temptation  to  evil  so  strong  as  to  chill 
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all  otur  warmer  aspirations.  Such  aMmUs 
tnigfat  well  distress  weak  souls,  and  overwbeba 
them  with  despair,  if  they  mere  supposed  to  be 
simply  the  suggestions  of  the  heart,  and  not 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  some  external 
assault.  In  a  great  degree  it  woudd  be  tnie, 
that  if  they  were  the  spontaneous  suggestioos 
of  the  heart,  they  would  argue  an  absence  of 
true  spirituality  of  mind.  A  clear  dastinctioa 
between  external  assault  and  intemal  sogges* 
tion  will  go  far  to  chase  these  doubts  and 
apprehensions  away,  and  tend  to  give  heatth 
and  vigour  to  the  soul  and  consdenoe. 

Another  bendSt  arising  to  the  tempted  bj 
the  truer  apprehension  of  the  personality  of 
Satan  will  arise  from  th&^ideas  ai^  pictures  it 
will  raise  to  the  mind  in  the  contest  with  evil 
It  reduces  the  conflict  to  a  definite  period,  and 
a  number  of  definite  acts ;  it  narrows  the  strug- 
gle to  a  tangible  battle-ground,  and  this  kindles 
in  the  mind  an  ardent  desira  fot  victory.  It 
realizes  the  ftct  that  the  spiritual  warricNr  is 
contending  with  M  actual  being ;  every  desire 
for  mastery  is  kindled ;  and  all  that  heroic  desire 
at  overpowering  anoth^  who  has  challenged  us 
is  excited  and  evoked,  which  so  helps  us,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  our  nature,  in  every  strife ; 
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it  applies  the  latent  principles  of  heroism  to 
their  true  aim  and  object,  desire  for  the  con- 
quest of  evil. 

The  more  real  we  make  our  struggle  with 
evil  the  better ;  the  more  we  fancy  ourselves 
virtually  speaking  to  and  looking  at  the  very 
evil  one  the  better ;  we  then  count  each  mo- 
ment in  which  we  keep  him  at  bay ;  we  dare 
him  to  recover  the  ground  we  have  redeemed 
from  evil;  and  we  are  encouraged  In  the 
exceeding  difficulty  and  irksomeness  of  the 
contest  by  the  ccmsciousness  of  having  beneath 
our  feet  the  head  of  a  crushed  and  vanquished 
foe.  In  our  bodily  condition  it  is  easier  to 
resist  a  person  than  an  abstraction.  We  can 
far  more  easUy  comprehend  the  love  of  God 
by  having  the  human  nature  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  before  us  when  we  pray  to  Him  to  excite 
feelings  of  love,  gratitude,  reverence,  and  the 
like,  than  we  ever  could  if  only  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  were  before  us,  and  love  were  simply 
an  abstract  quality  without  the  point  and  con- 
scious aim.  In  our  bodily  condition  we  can 
more  easily  kindle  within  ourselves  feelings  of 
indignation^  desire  of  superiority,  and  the  like, 
when  we  realize  personality  in  our  foe.  In  the 
game  way  ^  we  can  more  easily  kindle  th^ 
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feelings  of  affection  from  the  more  defined  per- 
sonality of  Christ  when  brought  before  us  with 
the  ministrations  of  His  human  nature. 

5.  Again;  We  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  immediate  connection  of  the  Baptism  of  oar 
LoRO  with  His  temptatioil.  The  moment  we 
receive  gifts  of  grace  from  God,  we  are  called 
upon  to  test  their  power  and  our  will  to  work 
with  it.  This  is  a  truth  of  great  practical  mo- 
ment to  us,  not  only  that  we  may  expect  in  our 
case  the  immediate  assault  of  the  tempter  after 
grace  received  or  responsibility  entered  on,  but 
secondly,  that  we  may  not  be  dismayed  if,  the 
moment  we  have  entered  on  some  renewal  of 
our  covenant  and  obligations  to  God,  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  more  than  before  exposed  to  the 
presence  and  suggestions  of  the  evil  one.  If  it 
were  so  in  His  case,  Who  was  *'  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,"  we  must  expect  it 
also  in  our  own. 

Besides  which,  we  are  told  by  S.  James,  "  to 
count  it  all  joy  when  we  fall  into  divers  temp- 
tations;" which  shows  the  state  of  tempta- 
tion to  be  one  not  only  not  sinful,  but  even 
necessary  to  the  perfect  Christian,  who  is  aim- 
ing at  a  state  of  love  and  union  with  God. 
Here  the  case  of  Job  comes  in  with  force  as 
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drawing  up  the  veil  and  showing  us  the  state  of 
the  case  of  the  Christian  and  God  ;  viz.,  that 
the  sorest  forms  of  temptation  Satan  inflicts 
by  direct  request  on  his  own  part,  and  direct 
permission  on  the  part  of  God  for  him  to  try 
and  refine  His  elect.  Job's  case  without  the 
drawing  up  of  the  veil  from  his  moral  history 
would  have  naturally  perplexed  us,  and  been 
amongst  the  strangest  accounts  on  record  of  the 
severe  affliction  of  an  eminent  servant  of  God. 
For  here  we  should  see  a  man  who  was  full  of 
high  expression  of  devotion  to  God,  of  deep 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  soul,  more  sorely  oppressed  by 
every  single  trial  which  could  be  heaped  on 
the  head  of  one  man,  than  is  true  of  any 
other  recorded  case.  We  should  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  sacred  story ;  but  the 
whole  is  explained  by  the  opening  of  the  holy 
narrative,  where  we  find  that  it  was  an  assault 
permitted  on  God's  devoted  servant  by  His 
definite  will ;  and  besides  this,  the  actual  motive 
is  given,  namely,  the  desire  to  test  Job's  fidelity 
and  integrity  in  the  face  of  Satan  and  of  men. 

Thus,  tempted  souls  brought  to  the  light 
thrown  on  them  by  our  Blessed  Lord's  own 
temptation^  show  us  that  the  sorest  trials  are 
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the  best  and  surest  signs  of  Chrisi^s  lore 
for  us,  and  that  io  the  lack  of  those  maiks 
we  have  reasoa  to  doubt  of  (tod's  qiedal 
care  for  us*  The  parent  who  poost  deadr 
loves  his  child  will  most  delight  to  test  thai 
child's  affections  for  himself  by  showmg  to 
those  who  would  be  sceptical  of  it,  what  he 
will  endure  rather  than  yidd  it ;  and  the  sddkr 
who  aims  at  high  reward,  would  scorn  to  stsid 
before  his  country  or  his  king,  except  he  bore 
on  his  person  the  marks  of  the  soflferings  and 
wounds  he  had  endured  to  test  his  oooiage  and! 
fidelity. 

This  view  of  the  case  will  throw  light  on 
one  or  two  cases  which  otherwise  would  cieate 
suspicion,  and  in  many  cases  despondenqr.  A 
man  who  was  sorely  and  continually  ten^rted 
might  begin  at  last  to  despair  either  of  his 
growth  in  grace,  or  his  continued  living  mem- 
bership with  Christ  ;  but  the  true  view  would 
be  that  he  must  cL  priori  expect  that  as  he  aimed 
at  nearer  communion  with  God  and  balder 
ventures  for  Christ's  sake»  in  that  proportioo 
he  must  expect  severer  assaults  from  Satan 
by  permission  of  God  ;  so  that  he  must  not 
despair  at  their  increasing  power  and  force. 
Tried  by  the  light  of  the  above  examples,  it  is 
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exactly  what  he  should  have  expected.  I  do 
not  mean  that  all  cases  sure  the  same ;  it  is  very 
clesu*  that  many  men  are  free  from  these  violent 
assaults,  and  God  does  not  see  fit  so  to  try 
them ;  but  it  is  either  because  th^  position  is 
not  one  which  so  calls  down  the  attention  of 
others,  or  because  they  have  already  shown 
some  such  vigorous  determinaticm  in  Goo's 
service  as  to  need  no  such  test. 

The  generality  of  cases  will  not  be  so.  If 
we  examine  some  of  the  leading  cases  of  holy 
men  in  the  Bible,  we  shall  be  struck  with 
this  fact,  that  either  by  external  trial,  or 
internal  temptations,  of  both  of  whidi  Satan 
is  the  author,  God's  servants  were  severely 
tried. 

Take  for  example,  David.  Here  we  have. at 
once  a  man  who  had  strong  natural  leadings 
and  tendencies  to  sin  from  an  aflGectionate, 
warm,  domestic,  and  poetic  temperament,  be- 
sides which  he  was  a  man  placed  in  a  promi- 
nent position  afi  king  of  Israel,  and  the  ''sweet 
psalmist"  of  the  beloved  people.  His  was  just 
the  case  which  we  should  expect  would  be 
challei^d  by  Satan  under  the  permission  of 
God,  as  the  object  of  strong  and  testing  at- 
tacks ;  and  they  came.     His  temptations  were 
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severe,  and  his  trials  keen  and  deep,  yet  who 
would  hesitate  as  to  David's  heing  a  man  of 
God's  special  love,  '^  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart?" 

Had  the  veil  been  drawn  up  as  it  was  in  Job's 
case,  no  doubt  we  should  have  heard  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  evil  one,  and  the  permission  of 
God  to  that  evil  one  to  try  his  worst ;  and 
what  comfort  does  not  David's  case  giveuB, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  far  temptation  can 
touch  the  will,  and  yet  leave  the  victim  in  unity 
with  God  1 

These  reflections  drawn  from  our  Blessed 
Saviour's  temptation  will  afibrd  comfort  to 
many  a  tempted  soul ;  He  would  not  have  per- 
mitted, and  more  than  permitted,  an  act  which 
was  in  its  own  nature  sinful,  to  have  transpired 
with  regard  to  Him  Who  was  His  "  only  begot- 
ten Son,  in  Whom  He  was  well  pleased." 

And  if  we  view  this  in  close  connection  with 
the  last  reflection  on  His  temptation,  the  actual 
presence  and  personality  of  evil  ones^  it  will 
increase  its  force  of  application  to  our  case; 
the  full  opprobrium  of  his  distinct  bodily  shape 
brings  very  vividly  before  us  the  probability  of 
his  assaulting  with  increased  force  any  whom 
he  may  see  more  closely  uniting  himself  by 
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closer  union  or  firmer  resolution  to  Christ 
and  His  Spirit.  ''He  goeth  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour ;''  and  in  that  wandering 
with  how  keen  an  eye  must  he  watch  those 
who  are  all  but  slipping  from  his  grasp  by  a 
daily  shortening  period  of  probation,  by  exten- 
sive influence  over  others,  involving  in  their  fall 
the  ruin  of  many.  God  rejoices  in  the  saints  of 
His  grace,  and  He  delights  in  the  glory  of  His 
Son,  through  the  gratitude  of  His  Cross  awak- 
ening in  us  the  desire  of  entire  devotion  to  His 
cause  and  will,  and  determination  to  overcome 
His  bitter  foe.  His  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
our  weakness,  and  the  glory  of  His  kingdom 
is  specially  shown  to  the  world  by  the  victories 
and  successes  of  His  saints,  so  that  we  see 
abundant  reason,  so  far  from  desponding  at  our 
temptations,  rather,  indeed,  ''  to  count  it  all  joy 
when  we  fall  into  divers  temptations,"  for  with- 
out them  we  could  not  gain  or  manifest  the 
graces  of  patience,  perseverance,  experience,  or 
hope,  all  of  these  relative  virtues,  which  could 
no  more  exist  without  the  opportunities  offered 
by  temptation,  than  a  statue  could  be  made 
without  the  chisel  which  struck  its  features  out, 
or  the  picture  without  the  brush  which  modifies 
or  adds  to  its  colouring.     It  is  a  matter  of  no 
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small  comfort  to  know  that  in  every  separate 
temptation  of  our  own,  there  is  an  entire  minia- 
ture  of  that  of  our  Lord,  the  same  challenge  of 
our  perfect  Sonship  with  the  Father,  of  the 
strength  of  our  principle  of  obedience— the 
same  personal  presence  of  the  tempter— the 
same  variety  in  the  forms  of  the  assault— the 
same  power  in  the  reference  to  be  made  to  the 
Word  of  God — the  same  result  after  conquest 
-^the  ministration  of  angels  and  the  well* 
pleasing  of  our  heavenly  Father. 


XIX. 
PHARAOH.— PART  II. 

duittiap  before  lEa^ter. 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT— THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 

WORLD. 

Ps.    LXVIII.    13. 

"Though  ye  hate  lien  among  the  pots^  yet  shall 

YE   be   as    the    wings    OF    A    DOVE     COVERED    WITH 
SILVER,    AND   HER   FEATHERS   WITH   YELLOW   GOLD." 

1.  While  Pharaoh's  personal  character  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  us  when  analytically 
considered,  his  position  with  respect  to  the  in- 
fant Church  of  God,  and  his  relation  to  its  early 
troubles  and  adversities,  brings  him  before  us  in 
another  and  highly  interesting  point  of  view. 
He  represents,  (in  connection  with  the  powers 
of  Egypt,  the  priesthood  and  the  magicians  of 
that  far  famed  country,)  a  striking  type  of  the 
world,  her  policies,  powers,  and  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  God  in  suc- 

c  c 
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cessive  ages.  The  various  changes  which  rocked 
the  cradle  of  the  embryo  Church  in  Egypt, 
may,  like  the  successive  developments  of  Pha- 
raoh's personal  character,  be  taken  as  prophetic 
portraitures  of  the  future  history  of  the  people 
of  God  in  their  relation  to  the  antagonist  prin- 
ciples around  them. 

2.  The  Church  entered  Egypt  a  pilgrim  and 
a  sojourner  in  search  of  Him  Whom  her  soul 
loved.  Joseph  had  been  sold  into  Egypt ;  the 
Canaanitish  patriarchs  yearned  after  him ;  their 
cry  was  as  it  were,  "  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
Him.'*  They  saw  Him  but  they  took  Him  for 
another.  "  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Mary."  "  Jo- 
seph said  unto  them,  I  am  Joseph."  The 
mention  of  a  name  strong  with  all  its  powers 
of  association,  awoke  the  sleep  of  memory,  and 
they  fell  at  His  feet  and  worshipped.  They 
had  found  Him  Whom  their  soul  loved;  and 
the  cry  of  the  Apostles,  "  The  Lord  hath  risen 
indeed,''  sounded  along  the  roadsides  of  Judsea, 
like  an  echo  from  that  old  voice  which  rose  amid 
the  waggons  as  they  rolled  through  the  rocky 
defiles  of  the  desert,  "Joseph  my  son  is  yet 
alive :  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die." 

But  might  not  the  risen  Lord  and  His  people 
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dwell  together  in  Jerusalem  as  in  a  home, 
though  the  sunbeams  of  the  resurrection  had 
chased  the  shadows  away  ?  The  word  that  met 
the  rejoicing  Church  was,  "I  ascend  to  My 
Father  :"  and  they  were  to  sojourn  as  amongst 
strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Jacob  and  Joseph 
died  and  were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  the 
patriarchal  wanderers  who  had  come  to  seek 
their  brother,  were  to  sojourn  alone  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  separated  from  the  Egyptians  as 
strangers  in  a  strange  land ;  though  for  a  time 
God  turned  the  hearts  of  kings  to  let  the  shep- 
herd pitch  his  wandering  tent  upon  his  soil. 
Nevertheless,  the  death  on  Calvary  and  the 
Resurrection  in  the  garden,  gathered  the  early 
elements  of  the  Christian  Church  to  a  centre 
and  a  locaUty;  while  in  the  same  way,  the 
slavery  of  Joseph  and  his  discovery  by  his 
family,  drew  together  the  infant  powers  of  the 
patriarchal  Church  to  a  centre  and  a  home. 
Trouble  and  bereavement  were  the  swaddUng 
clothes  of  both  alike,  needful  to  swathe  and 
bind  the  unformed  members  of  the  infant  for 
the  man.  The  cradle  for  both  was  rocked  by 
the  foot  of  tribulation,  and  was  placed  early 
amidst  stranger  nurses  and  those  who  had  no 
kindred  interest  with  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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3.  However  replete  with  allegorical  thought 
and  teaching  these  first  phases  of  the  Church 
may  he,  I  must  leave  it  in  its  suggestive  out- 
line to  pursue  the  further  points  of  parallelism. 

For  a  long  period  the  patriarchal  Church  so- 
journed in  Goshen  undisturbed,  or,  if  suspected 
or  persecuted,  still  unconnected  with  the  Egyp- 
tian state,  until  another  Pharaoh  rose,  "  who 
knew  not  Joseph. ''  He  had  no  connection  with 
the  early  settlement  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  tried  to  unite  and  fuse  the  Israelite  with 
the  Egyptian  population  by  making  them 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the 
people.  Every  device  which  could  be  used 
by  the  clever  king  to  reduce  to  a  tool  what 
he  felt  as  a  rival,  was  adopted.  Persecu- 
tion, subtlety,  false  accusation,  counter-powers 
— tending  to  throw  discredit  on  the  professed 
powers  of  his  victims,  violence,  flattery,  pre- 
tended lenience,  were  all  used  in  succession,  but 
in  vain,  first  to  crush  and  then  to  make  his 
people  believe  that  he  had  crushed  the  vitality 
of  the  Church  of  God.  But,  as  I  said,  the  efibrt 
was  in  vain,  for  when  the  king  and  the  task- 
master, the  soldier  and  the  magician  had  striven 
to  do  their  worst,  **  the  Lord  gave  the  word  and 
great   was  the    company   of   the  preachers/' 
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Moses  and  Aaron  rose  as  the  advocates  of  the 
slave.  "  Kings  with  their  armies  did  flee  and 
were  discomfited  ;"  and  though  "  the  Church" 
had  lien  among  "  the  pots"  of  the  brick-field, 
yet  she  became  "  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  that 
is  covered  with  silver  wings,  and  her  feathers 
like  gold." 

And  so  with  the  great  Antitype  of  after  ages. 
It  was  after  the  period  when  having  reposed 
under  the  shelter  of  Apostles,  and  the  blessed 
incitements  of  external  persecution,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  became  united  with  the  states 
of  the  earth,  exposed  to  their  tyranny,  the  victim 
of  their  cruelty,  the  attempted  dupe  of  their 
schemes,  the  object  of  their  rapacity,  while 
the  powers  of  the  world  put  out  all  their  ener- 
gies to  out-dazzle  in  lustre  the  radiance  of  the 
bride  of  Christ. 

4.  It  is  in  some  of  these  points  of  similarity 
that  I  propose  pursuing  the  typical  features  of 
Israel  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh  first  attempted  to 
merge  the  individuality  of  the  religious  polity  in 
his  own ;  the  means  he  took  to  this  end  was  the 
endeavour  to  make  the  Israelites  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  to  the  state.  When  this 
appeared  to  fail,  the  extermination  of  the  male 
children  was  his  resort.     God  protected  His 
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own,  first  by  a  miraculous  interference,  and 
then  by  the  ministration  of  the  prophet  and  the 
priest,  or,  more  strictly,  by  him  who  was  here- 
after to  occupy  that  office. 

The  resort  to  internal  powers  by  the  Church 
to  resist  the  schemes  of  Pharaoh  and  rouse 
the  failing  energies  of  his  victims  called  forth 
a  counter  efifort  from  him  in  the  summon- 
ing of  the  magicians;  the  direct  appeal  to 
God  and  religion  having  been  already  met  by 
Pharaoh  by  the  assertion  of  open  infidelity. 
Renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
hinder  the  Church  from  worshipping  God 
according  to  her  creed  on  the  plea  of  state 
necessities,  were  met  alike  by  the  repeated  pro- 
test and  demand  for  dismissal,  and  by  the  open 
preservation  of  the  people  of  God  fi-om  the 
calamities  which  withered  their  foes.  Struck 
occasionally  by  the  presence  of  God  with  His 
people,  Egypt  paid  an  unwilling  homage  and 
tried  from  time  to  time  to  fraternize  with 
the  favoured  few.  But,  in  the  long  run,  the 
vessel  of  the  world  was  fast  settling  on  the 
rocks  of  her  destruction,  while,  imperceptibly 
and  against  all  expectation,  that  of  the  Church 
was  sailing  to  open  sea. 

5.  The  first  relation  in  which  we  find  Pha- 
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raoh  standing  to  the  Church  is  that  of  a  power 
determining  to  make  the  most  of  her  energies 
in  working  out  his  own  ends.  The  unity,  dis- 
tinctiveness, and  individuality  of  the  people 
of  God  probably  made  them  very  fitting  in- 
struments for  the  erection  of  treasure  cities, 
and  the  building  of  Pithom  and  Raamses. 
Their  desire  to  be  kept  separate  from  the 
nations  around  them,  and  the  oneness  of  their 
ecclesiastical  and  national  aim  and  hope,  made 
Israel  wish  to  keep  the  footing  they  had 
gained  in  the  foreign  land.  And  so  it  has 
ever  been.  The  empires  of  the  earth  have 
found  the  Church  an  efficient  instrument  in 
their  hands  for  accomplishing  great  secular 
ends,  and  while  they  employ  her  powers,  they 
profess  to  maintain  her  position.  They  weave 
cords  of  silk  around  her  members  which  imper- 
ceptibly become  cables,  and  they  by  degrees 
are,  unwittingly  to  the  victim,  changed  into 
fetters  and  manacles  of  iron.  The  Israelites 
were  first  hired  to  make  bricks  with  straw, 
the  straw  is  removed,  so  they  must  make  them 
without  straw ;  the  lash  of  the  task-master  is 
superadded  to  the  whole;  the  victim  has  be- 
come a  feudalized  slave. 

So  we  have  read  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
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of  emperors  of  the  East  who  droye  with  tig^ 
ened  reins  the  chariot  of  the  Chnidi  to  bear 
whither  thejr  would  the  instmment  of  their  own 
designs.  So  feadalism  once  alike  in  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  west  of  Europe, 
while  she  compelled  the  Church  to  sobserfe  her 
own  ends,  gradually  in  return  for  the  protectioo 
she  gave  her ,  reduced  her  to  a  vassal  of  the  state. 
So  states  now-a^days  use  the  inflnence  and 
mind  of  the  Bride  of  Christ  to  amdionte. 
elevate,  or  subdue  populations. 

Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Russia  bave  in 
many  a  known  period  of  history  made  the 
Church  their  war  cry,  and  marched  aloogthe 
high  road  of  their  ambition  under  the  diado* 
of  the  cross.  Th6  thunders  of  exoommunicatioD 
have  been  threatened  to  scare  a  tempmal  fce, 
and  the  hopes  of  spiritual  benediction  bea 
held  forward  as  the  bait  for  unhinging  alliances, 
and  winning  the  favour  of  people  and  ldDg8> 
at  the  same  time  that  the  very  potentates,  who 
have  made  the  Church  their  tool,  have  dasped 
her  with  a  gauntlet  of  steel  the  moment  dx 
attempted  resistance  or  independent  adioO' 
As  long  as  her  residence  in  Goshen  became  t 
frontier  barrier  against  danger  from  the  iocor- 
sion  of  enemies,  she  was  let  to  be  at  peace, 
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honoured  by  favouring  kings ;  but  when  dif-* 
ferent  policies  were  needful,  and  ''  other  Pha- 
raohs arose  who  knew  not  Joseph/'  and  did  not 
see  the  necessity  nor  advantage  of  recognising 
the  spiritual  society,  the  Church  has  been 
unable  to  free  herself  from  her  thraldom ;  when 
she  has  demanded  leave  to  go  forth  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  her  Gob  in  the  appointed  place, 
she  has  been  forbidden  to  go,  and  been  kept 
"  to  make  bricks  without  straw.'' 

There  is  a  lesson  of  high  significance  in  this. 
It  may  be  highly  hazardous  to  barter  one  par- 
ticle of  ecclesiastical  independence  for  the  sake 
of  state  protection.  The  protector  soon  be- 
comes a  persecutor,  the  champion  a  task- 
master. 

There  have  been  passages  in  the  lives  of 
Charlemagne  and  other  great  princes,  who 
with  honest  pretensions  extended  civil  protec- 
tion  to  the  Church,  which  warn  us  of  the 
possible  loss  the  Church  may  sustain  by  accept- 
ing that  protection.  If  she  admits  a,  suzerain 
short  of  heaven,  her  dove  may  *'  lie  among  the 
pots,"  her  wings  lose  their  silver  lustre,  and 
her  feathers  moult  their  gold*  May  it  not  be 
the  case  that  in  this  very  day  she  is  suffering 
from  the  protection  she  has  sought  and  re- 
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ceived  from  the  state?  Her  freedom  of  doc- 
trinal expression  and  discipline  suspended,  she 
claims  it  at  least  as  her  right  to  educate  her 
people,  and  to  occupy  the  vantage  ground  of 
centuries.     If  she  may  not  dwell  at  Goshen,  she 

• 

may  at  least  make  hricks  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances and  advantages  the  state  may  give  her. 
But  even  this  may  he  denied  her,  and  her 
claims  resisted.  She  yet  may  be  told  against  all 
the  desperate  odds  with  which  she  is  surrounded 
that  she  is  to  maintain  her  ground ;  and  may 
be  taunted  with  her  inability  to  do  so.  She  may 
be  bidden  to  make  her  bricks  without  straw. 
Nay,  more,  exactions  may  be  made  upon  her 
if  she  do  not  fulfil  her  expected  mission ;  task- 
masters placed  over  her  to  compel  her  to  de- 
liver the  tale  of  bricks.  She  might  well  cry 
out  with  Israel  of  old,  when  they  remonstrated 
against  the  harsh  demand  that  they  should  be 
expected  to  deliver  large  results  from  crippled 
means  ;  she  may  in  this  day  cry  aloud  against 
those  who  condemn  her  lack  of  vitality,  energy, 
and  purity;  who  present  her  to  our  view  in 
scornful  comparison  with  other  energetic  sys- 
tems and  bodies,  and  yet  hold  her  with  the 
hand  of  a  slave  master,  retaining  her  property, 
and  fettering  her  freedom. .  But  it  is  happy  in- 
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deed  to  reflect  that  "  no  weapon  formed  against 
her  shall  prosper ;"  that  though  she  "  has  lien 
among  pots'*  for  centuries,  she  will  spread  her 
feathers  of  gold,  and  shake  the  dust  from  her 
wings  which  are  covered  with  silver.  Though 
it  may  be  after  successive  agonies,  she  will  yet 
go  forth  from  the  land  of  her  thraldom  eman- 
cipated, not  only  bearing  her  own  property,  but 
despoiling  her  oppressor. 

How  singular  has  been  the  history  and  event 
of  so  many  movements  which  have  had  for 
their  aim  the  injury  of  the  Church  of  God  I 
From  the  day  when  Saul  was  hurled  from  his 
chariot  on  his  persecuting  journey,  through 
successive  ages,  whether  assailed  externally  by 
the  Goth  or  the  Hun,  or  internally  by  the  dis- 
cord of  her  own  members,  she  through  the  early 
generations  of  her  union  with  the  state  has 
succeeded  eminently  in  hier  struggles,  while  the 
nations  which  strove  to  oppress  her  have  in- 
variably melted  away. 

6.  But  while  the  world  is  thus  continually 
making  use  of  the  powers  of  the  Church,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  striving  to  pale  her  glories  by 
fires  of  its  own ;  and  to  show  a  power  equal  or 
superior  to  those  of  the  bride  of  Christ.  It  is 
ever    striving  to  cast  contempt  on  the  body 
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whose  energies  and  influence  it  finds  it  hard  to 
do  without.  The  Magician  is  called  in  to  con- 
tend with  Moses  and  Aaron ;  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  "  Spirit  of  the  power  of  the  air" 
is  as  effective  as  the  Spirit  of  the  people  of  God. 
The  Church  would  teach  the  constant  recogni- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  as  the  over-ruling 
and  directing  cause  of  each  circumstance  in  life ; 
and  thereby  bid  men  to  cast  all  their  care  upon 
God,  and  to  dismiss  a  careful  spirit.  The  world, 
meantime,  would  attribute  to  natural  causes 
the  circumstances  and  changes  around  us,  and 
as  much  as  possible,  separate  the  letters  from 
the  hand  which  writes  them  upon  the  wall. 
It  would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  Fast- 
day  or  the  united  intercession  by  a  reference 
to  the;  natural  causes  and  remedies  for  health ; 
and  hush  the  cry  for  succour  from  the  Lord  of 
hosts  by  the  din  and  stir  of  strate^c  preparation 
and  the  counsels  of  human  wisdom.  Though 
none  of  these  of  necessity  clash  with  each  other, 
the  world  strives  to  msdce  them  appear  to  do 
so,  and  implies,  if  she  does  not  express,  a  con- 
tempt for  the  use  of  the  spiritual  weapon. 

Or,  again,  the  arrangements  which  the  world 
makes  for  carrying  on  her  own  machinery, 
thrust  into  the  remotest  and  most  convenient 
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comer,  the  observances  of  religion  and  religious 
worship.  Its  recognition  of  God  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  refers  to  but  one  day  in  the 
seven,  about  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  twenty* 
four ;  thus,  while  it  pretends  to  look  to  a  pro<- 
pitiated  God  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  a 
success  upon  the  manufacture,  it  clearly  shows 
that  it  will  take  care  to  procure  that  produce 
and  ascertain  that  success  by  the  human  energy 
on  which  it  really  depends. 

In  the  same  way  the  world  strives  to  achieve 
success  through  the  application  and  discovery 
of  powers  hitherto  latent  in  the  human  mind  or 
will,  and  thereby  to  reach  the  same  result  in 
impressing  the  multitude   as  the  miraculous 
agencies  of  the  early  Church  achieved:  thus 
appearing  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  religion 
at  all,  by  showing  that  the  same  ends  are  pro- 
duced through  natural  causes ;  "  deceiving,"  if 
it  were  possible,  "the  very  elect."     And  more 
than  this ;  it  is  by  the  manifestation  of  these 
powers  that  it  would  excuse  itself  in  refusing 
to  the  Church  her  right  to  dogmatize,  and  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  her  God  in  her  own  place 
and  manner. 

7 .  But  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  two 
great  bodies  we  learn  a  lesson  from  the  narra-* 
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live  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Successive  trials  and 
chastisemeDts  will  fall  on  the  world,  in  whidi 
the  Charch  will  ever  remain  unscathed  in  pro- 
portion to  her  fidelity.  There  will  be  "dark* 
ness  that  may  be  felt"  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
persecutor,  while  in  every  comer  of  the  home 
of  the  righteous  light  shines  as  the  noon-day. 
The  rays  of  that  light  will  be  scattered  over  a 
thousand  areas.  While  there  is  darkness  ia 
the  world,  and  in  the  homes  of  its  satellites 
during  the  hour  of  the  passing  pestilence,  the 
joyous  cry  at  returning  health  or  peaceful  death 
will  sound  in  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous 
who  have  retained  their  allegiance  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  not  severed  the  bond  of  their 
union.  In  the  homes  of  the  former, ''  there  is 
a  cry  at  midnight,  for  there  is  not  a  boose  in 
which  there  is  not  one  dead,"  but  throughout 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  of  Goo  life  and  hope 
still  reign  supreme.  In  the  hour  of  doubt  acd 
perplexity  the  world  will  make  false  judgments 
and  come  to  false  conclusions,  while  the  most 
tangled  difficulties,  which  surround  the  simple- 
minded,  will  be  unravelled  by  an  unseen  hani 
Ahithophel  will  fail  in  the  end — the  plans  of 
David  succeed.  To  those  who  remain  in  con- 
stant and  united  intercession  with  thepeopkj 
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of  God — truth  will  be  shown,  as  a  lovely  figure 
displayed  behind  the  drawing  up  of  a  curtain ; 
while  to  those  who  are  conformed  to  the  world, 
and  persecute  directly  or  indirectly  the  Church 
of  God,  hinder  religion  or  are  stumbling-blocks 
to  the  saints, — the  forms  of  truth  will  assume 
the  grotesque  attitudes  of  error  inverted  to  the 
eye  by  the  medium  through  which  it  gazes. 

8.  But  while  the  Church  occupies  this  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  world,  she 
must  use  all  her  energies  to  resist  the  external 
influence  of  evil.  She  must  employ  alike  the 
ministration  of  the  prophet  and  the  priest. 
Moses  'endued  with  a  grace  from  heaven  posr 
sessed  judgment  to  guide,  skill  to  devise,  and 
miraculous  gifts  to  convince  and  persuade ;  but 
he  lacked  the  power  of  speech — the  ready 
utterance — the  free  expression. 

There  seems  to  be  a  shadow  here  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  oflSces  in  the  Church,  the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary,  in  the  relation 
which  Aaron  bore  to  Moses,  especially  through- 
out his  career  after  he  left  Egypt.  The  powers  of 
genius,  originality,  and  plan,  belong  to  the  law- 
giver ;  those  of  daily  ministration  and  formal 
expression  to  the  priest.  There  would  have 
been  no -conquest  of  Amalek;  no  water  froni 
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the  rock  in  the  drought ;  no  mighty  interces* 
sion  in  the  crisis  of  moral  guilt  without  Moses. 
There  would  have  heen  no  daily  incense,  sacri- 
fice, or  prayer  for  the  hourly  sins,  difficulties, 
and  shortcomings  of  the  people  without  Aaron. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  formalism  inherent  in 
our  nature  which  hinders  the  continued  efficacy 
of  well-known  ministrations,  except  in.  so  far  as 
worship  or  religious  expression  is  simply  an  act 
of  homage  to  God  or  a  channel  of  grace  to  the 
soul.  The  monotony  of  priestly  and  other 
ministerial  rites  is  hoth  necessary  and  efficient 
— hut  the  hird  which  can  easily  make  way 
against  a  counter- wind,  if  already  on  the  wing, 
may  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  rise  against 
that  opposition,  if  its  wing  has  drooped  upon 
the  ground.  The  well-known  ministration  of 
the  Church  may  easily  continue  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  devout  soul,  or  of  the  unfallen, 
but  it  may  cease  to  have  effect  when  its  words 
appeal  to  the  deafened  ear  of  moral  death,  or 
to  feelings  which  have  been  blunted  by  the 
counter-influences  of  the  world.  For  such  as 
these  the  extraordinary  mission  of  the  Prophet 
is  necessary,  and  there  are  phases  of  natural 
history,  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  influences, 
as  well  as  multitudinous  cases  of  individual 
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enervation  which  reqaiie  the  prophetic  minia^ 
trations.  Of  this  kind  and  on  this  model  were 
those  great  orders  whose  institution  gave  the 
Church  of  Rome  a  new  impulse  at  varied  stages 
of  her  existence  when  wide-spread  corruption 
and  withering  secularity  paralyzed  the  spiritual 
energies  of  the  continent  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries ;  when  S.  Francis  preached 
his  mission,  and  the  Franciscan  fulfilled  the  work 
of  the  Prophet  in  every  lazar  house  of  leprous 
Europe.  It  was  when  the  same  branch  of  the 
Church  trembled  before  the  trumpet-blast  of 
the  Reformation  that  S.  Ignatius  roused  his 
missionary  hosts  to  the  need  of  re-evangelizing 
the  world.  And  now,  both  in  the  countries  of 
Europe  in  communion  with  Rome  as  well  as 
those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  towns  and 
villages  on  which  the  stillness  of  moral  death 
has  sunk,  are  ever  and  anon  awakened  from 
their  slumber  by  the  call  of  the  mission ;  and 
the  dark  waters  of  motionless  corruption  are 
stirred  to  activity  and  life  by  the  quickening 
winds  of  passing  truth.  Our  nature  needs  the 
Prophet  and  the  Priest ;  and  does  not  England 
want  the  same  ?  Can  the  present  ecclesiastical 
arraogen^ents  meet  the  wants  of  our  Protsean 
population ;  or  the  unelastic  machinery  of  our 
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jChupch  fi^K^eesefuUy  operate  ^n  the  hearing  and 
ire8tle&9  oawd  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  ?    It  was 
the  impulsive  en^gy  of  Moses  more  than  the 
holy  words  of  Aaron,  which  rescued  the  Church 
of  Israel  from  the  thraldom  of  Egyptian  bondage. 
9.  But  we  learn  another  lesson  with  regard  to 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  world,    ^e 
was  a  continual  witness  to  truth ;  a  continual 
disc  on  which  the  sunlight  of  God's  presence 
rested.    In  Egypt  her  untiring  assertion  of  the 
right  **  to  go  and  sacrifice" — her  marvellous  for- 
bearance ^icpressed  through  Moses  and  Aaron 
at  the  continued  perversaiess  of  Pharaoh — her 
will  to  intercede — her  successful  interGeseion — 
her  uncompromising  demand  for  the  entire 
integrity  of  her  claims — made  her  a  fittii^ 
witness  of  the  truth  to  the  world  who  waft  her 
antagonist*    And  it  had  its  influence.    I%araoh 
was  touched,  and  his  princes  were  terrified.    If 
the  Church  lowers  the  standaid  of  her  teadi- 
ing,  sinks  to  a  whisper  the  voice  of  her  remon- 
strance^ or  offers  to  compromise  her  rigirt  for 
tbe  sake  of  worldly  favour,  she  will  not  only 
lose  her  own  standing  but  will  be  re^Mmsible 
for  tibe  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  the  w<Hld 
through  which  she  was  intended  to  pasa  as  a 
torch  in  midnight. 
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Erastianism  may  be  as  the  pitcher  in  which 
she  carries  her  torch,  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
she  may  pass  Unmolested  through  the  camp  of 
the  Midianite,  but  she  must  break  that  pitcher, 
and  having  the  lamp  in  her  left  hand,  hold  in 
her  right  the  trumpet  with  which  she  blows  the 
blast  of  the  enmity  of  God  with  the  world — 
Then  only  will  she  fulfil  her  mission — then  only 
will  the  hosts  of  Midian  flee.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  God  in  Egypt. 

But  while  she  bears  active  testimony  to  the 

truth,  she  becomes  also  the  clear  surface  on 

which  God  displays  His  providence  and  His 

power ;  the  camera-obscura  on  which  the  gazing 

and  astonished  world  behold  the  movements  of 

heaven  and  eternity.     The  dazzling  light  which 

shone  from  the  tent  of  the  captive  brick-maker 

when  the  task-master  groped  his  uncertain  way 

through  the  folds  of  a  tangible  darkness ; — the 

groaning  crops,  rich  with  the  soil  of  the  Nile, 

rising  in  stately  beauty  from  the  meadow  of 

the  slave,  while  the  withering  lightning  and  the 

crashing  hail  smote. every  herb  of  the  Egyptian 

field,  and  brake  every  tree ;  the  still  repose  of 

that  solemn  night  which  hushed  the  couch,  the 

chamber,  and  the  tent  of  Goshen,  where  the 

elder-born  slept  securely  on  his  pillow,  or  nestled 
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in  the  Bxm&jof  the  mothers  of  brad;  nUeBOt 
far  away,  the  resUesa  torch  flashed  from  wmdov 
to  window  of  the  palace,  and  the  lamp  fitted 
from  door  to  door  of  the  homes  of  the  knrif 
bom, ''  for  in  every  house  there  was  one  dead," 
— these  and  many  more  signs  must  have  shone 
as  letters  of  fire  to  the  eye  of  the  obeerving 
Egyptian,  and  proclaimed,  as  a  handwriting  oi 
the  wall  of  the  persecuted  Church,  a  praeit 
and  preserving  God. 

It  is  80  with  us.  Dynasties  pass  away, 
schemes  break  up,  Faith  becomes  opinion,  and 
iron  rule  melts  into  an  elastic  influence.  The 
Church  remains  unchanged.  God  pieserm 
her  in  her  integrity ;  and  the  retention  of  ber 
purity,  and  the  showers  of  blessing  which  de- 
scend upon  her,  become  a  proof  to  the  scoffiog 
world  that  Christ  is  with  His  own. 

10,  But  there  are  further  lessons  of  bigii 
import  which  this  history  teaches  us.  Isiael 
insisted  on  the  need  of  offering  a  pure  worship 
to  Jbhovah.  Pharaoh  intreated,  forbad,  offered 
compromise,  but  it  had  no.  effect  on  the  miivi 
of  him»  who  though  brought  up  in  the  palace  d 
a  king,  represented  the  independence  of  the 
child  of  God.  ''  With  our  women  and  chil- 
dren," as  well  as  with  our  meq,  ''?dthoar 
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cattle,"  as  well  as  with  our  ctilclren,  "m  the 
wUdemess/'  and  not  in  Egypt ^  will  we  **  offer 
sacrifice"  to  the  L^rd.    There  was  no  com- 
promise.   The  desire  to  concilidte  h  mighty 
prince  was  a  temptation  to  lower  the  standard 
of  religion  to  the  level  of  his  concessions ;  but 
the  Church  would  not  yield  to  it  then ;  and 
so,  God  grant  it,  may  it  be  now.     We  will  go 
forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom,  but  we  will  go 
forth  with   our  Creed  unimpaired,  with   our 
Sacraments  undiluted,  with  our  priesthood  robed 
in  the  fulness  of  their  sacramental  energy,  with 
the  bonds  of  our  union  with  the  Church  and 
the  Saints  of  centuries  unslackened  and  entire. 
Let  us  take  heed,  lest,  flattered  by  the  con- 
cessions of  the  world,  for  peace'  sake,  we  con*^ 
sent  that  the  Church  shall  nestle  finally  amongst 
the  pots ;  and  that  the  dust  of  Heterodoxy  and 
Erastianism  tarnish  her  '*  silver  wings  and  her 
feathers  of  gold."     Very  many  are  the  lessons 
we  may  draw  from  this  parallel,  but  I  have  done. 
While  we  have  leaded  from  the  gleanings  of 
the  harvest  of  Israel  sheaves  full  of  instructive 
food,  we  have  at  least  one  consolation.     There 
was  a  day  when  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were 
dried  up,  and  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  world, 
six  hundred  thousand,   the  host  of  the  elder 
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Church,  marched  ia  triumph  through  the  wave^ 
less  deep;  and  cahnly  standing  on  its  other 
bank  the  triumphant  hosts  turned  round  to 
gaze  on  the  chariots  of  the  world  driTing  heavily 
against  the  returning  waters.  Then  Israel  sung 
to  the  LoRD»  for  *^He  had  triumphed  glori- 
ously.'' The  old  enemy  whose  cry  for  centuries 
had  been,  "  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I 
will  divide  the  spoil,  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied 
upon  them,"  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  wa- 
ters. The  dove,  having  escaped  from  the  trea- 
sure  cities  of  the  worlds  had  spread  her  wings, 
and  found  a  resting  place  in  the  wilderness.  In 
how  many  a  succeeding  age  has  the  cry  of  the 
holy  in  God's  Church  been,  "  O  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  I  would  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest." 


XX. 
GOOD  FRIDAY. 

THE  CBOSS  THE  TURNING  POINT  OF  MAN. 

1  S.  Peter  iv.  12. 


"  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concbrninq  the 

FIERT    TRIAL    WHICH    IS    TO    TRY   YOU,    AS    THOUGH 
SOME   STRANGE   THING   HAPPENED  UNTO   YOU.'* 


1.  The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  boundary  line 
of  the  world's  history.  It  divides  the  past  from 
the  present,  the  uncertain  from  the  certain ;  the 
vast  multitude  of  searchers  after  truth,  restless 
and  uneasy,  from  that  other  multitude  to  which 
we  belong,  who  having  found  it  are  satisfied. 
It  is  as  the  sun,  which  having  once  risen,  scat- 
ters the  shadows  of  night,  puts  an  end  to  the 
hazy  and  dreamy  light  which  had  rested  on  the 
objects  of  the  world,  and  brings  out  in  clear 
distinctness  the  beings  of.  the  day.  It  is  as  a 
voice  Sipeaking  in  unmistakeable  tones  to  men 
who  have  lost  their  way*  Before  it  spoke  they 
groped  in  uncertainty,  but  afterwards  they 
walked  onwards  without  hesitation.  In  the 
same  way  in  which  the   Cross  became  the 
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separating  barrier  in  the  history  of  the  worid, 
great  trials  act  in  the  lives  of  in^vidnai  ASl- 
dren  of  God.  Every  one  has  a  tumii^  pcNnt, 
and  that  turning  point  is  usually  a  period  of 
anguish.  Every  one  comes  to  the  pavemeot 
once  in  his  life,  and  after  he  has  readied  it 
walks  forth  with  a  steadier  step.  The  bird 
that  flies  the  highest  nestles  the  lowest^  and 
the  lark's  loftiest  spring  is  after  it  has  couched 
most  closely  to  the  earth. 

Before  Christ  died,  a  stream  of  homaa  in- 
quirers were  following  each  other  through  the 
mists  and  fogs  of  speculative  difficulty.  Tb 
this  vast  column  Persia  and  the  East,  China, 
Greece,  and  Rome  lent  their  tributary  followers ; 
though  one  approached  more  neaiiy  than 
another  to  the  great  discovery.  But  firom  the 
moment  that  Christ  had  died,  and  the  flood 
of  light  which  broke  from  the  day  of  Pentecost 
burst  upon  the  Church,  opinion  was  changed 
into  faith,  and  poweriess  human  effort  into 
Almighty  Divine  agency. 

2.  The  position  and  influence  of  tiie  Crasi 
upon  the  world  seem  remarkably  prefigured  in 
the  various  lives  of  the  Old  Testament ;  as  iC 
on  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  man, 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross  had  fallen.  But  we 
shall  see  this  still  more  clearly  when  we  hafC 
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noticed  the  inflaence  of  that  Cross  on  its  im- 
mediate attendafits. 

Nothing  could  be  more  singalar  than  the 
change  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  those 
who  followed  our  Lord,  effected  by  the  events 
which  transpired  between  the  Supper  of  Thurs- 
day and  the  Resurrection  of  Sunday.  The  sor- 
rows, the  teaching,  the  shame,  the  estample  of 
the  Cross  disciplined,  altered,  and  instructed 
all  who  were  connected  with  it,  and  each  one 
learnt  that  lesson  which  he  needed,  each  one 
corrected  the  life-long  fault,  each  one  overcame 
his  peculiar  infirmity  at  the  foot  of  Calvary* 

a.  S.  Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
scarcely  the  same  man  with  S.  Peter  of  the 
Gospel.  He  had  gained  that  moral  courage, 
the  lack  of  which  had  been  the  root  of  all  hid 
faults,  and  that  moral  courage  was  the  lesson 
of  the  Cross.  The  bold,  unflinching  determina^ 
tion  of  the  lapsed  Apostle  when  he  guided  the 
in&mt  counsels  of  the  Church  of  Pentecost, 
wheni  he  stood  forward  to  lead  and  direct  the 
followers  of  his  Lord,  when  he .  stood  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  when  he  preached  in  the 
market-place,  when  he  rebuked  Ananias^  aad^ 
opeidy  asserting  his  poverty  preachedT  Jesus  at 
the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  showed  as 
idytg^'ti^r  an  amount  of  moral  courage,  as  before 
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the 

of  it,  and  this  change  was  effieoted  by  the  Ctom 
and  passion  of  Christ^  hkwgiI  oowarfiee  faaving 
lain  at  the  root  of  all  his  former  failiiiw»  Fev 
changes  could  have  been  more  remarkable  thaa 
that  which  in  so  short  a  period  took  plaee  ia  the 
Djan  who  trembled  before  a  maid^servanty  swofie 
an  oath,  was  irritated  by  the  sneer  of  a  scddier, 
and  afterwards  could  confront  a  natioii»  aad 
shake  the  immemorial  customs  and  teaditngB 
of  a  Church. 

b.  We  see  the  same  chsmge  in  S.  John*  Be- 
fore the  crucifixion  his  deep  reserve,  his  sQeot 
contemplations,  his  secret  communications  with 
his  Lord,  the  ''  leaning  on  the  breast/'  maibed 
his  life  and  character.  The  Cross  gave  him 
energy  and  expression.  S.  Peter  no  longer  of  ne* 
oessity  stands  first  in  each  formal  ac^  of  extenal 
demonstration*  ^^  Now  there  stood  by  theCroa 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  '^  John  outran 
Peter"  in  the  race  to  the  sepulchre.  In  the 
evening  scene  of  the  Acts,  S.  John  is  with  S. 
Peter  whenever  another  Apostle's  name  ismea* 
tioned^  The  Holy  Volume  contains  his  G» 
|)el,  his  Epistles,  his  Apocalypse ;  and  Ciaath 
history,  the  long  record  of  his  active  exer* 
tions,  his  earnest  preaching,  and  hid  extrone 
c4d  age.    The  Cross  became  his  turning  pdnt, 


the  crisis,  the  fauige  of  his  obaracter«  I  might 
apply  the  principle  ftirther  to  the  attendants  d 
the  Lord,  but  this  is  not  my  imme^aiewsi* 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament,  replete  as  it 
is  with  allegory,  the  Cross  as  the  hinge  of 
character  is  shadowed  forth  in  ev^ylife;  and 
the  great  effect  of  the  Atonement  on  the  world 
is  typified  in  the  effect  of  deep  sorrows  on  the 
lives  of  God's  people.  The  one  leading  trial  of 
life  corrected  infirmities,  helped  to  subdue 
faults,  and  gave  to  the  man  himself  a  turn 
towards  that  work  for  which  he  had  been  espe^ 
cially  designed  by  God. 

c.  Joseph  had  a  great  work  before  him ;  he 
did  not  conceive  what  it  was.  When  a  favoured 
child  he  travelled  from  Laban's  home  with  his 
mother  Bachel  and  his  doating  father ;  when 
his  mother's  voice  was  hushed  and  her  re-« 
mains  laid  beneath  the  tree  at  Ephrath ;  when 
he  saw  as  a  child  his  mother's  memorial  pillar, 
and  the  site  of  Bachel's  grave  was  left  channelled 
in  the  associating  mind  of  childhood ;  when  he 
sojourned  with  his  father  in  Canaan,  and  grew 
up  the  spoilt  child  of  Jacob,  dad  in  his  coat  of 
many  colours — ^a  home  life,  the  employments 
of  a  shepherd,  the  sheep  walk  of  the  Holy  Land» 
seemed  tp  be  marked  out  as  the  scenery  in 
which  Joseph's  character  was  to*  be  developed^ 
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and  his  powers,  whatever  they  were,  exercised. 
The  efiect  of  circumstances  fostered  his  iiinate 
tendencies,  and  the  germs  of  vanity ,  and  overco&« 
scionsness  shot  out  into  the  detail  of  ambitious 
dreams  and  irritating  comparisons  between  him'* 
self  and  his  brothers.  How  little  then  Joseph 
imagined  that  Egypt  was  to  be  the  real  scene  of 
his  great  work ;  that  a  monarchy  and  not  a 
shepherd's  life  was  what  he  was  destined  to 
shine  in,  and  that  before  the  granaries  and 
palaces  of  the  far-famed  empire  of  thfe  Nile,  and 
not  in  the  quiet  shepherd  home  of  Ju^bea  Us 
father  was  ^'  to  make  obeisance  ^'  to  him,  and 
his  brothers  "  bow  down  to  him  !*' 

How  little  he  imagined  that  the  scene  for 
which  he  would  be  known  and  estimated  in  the 
world  was  one  which  he  had  not  even  dreamt 
of  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  though  then  & 
plans  of  life  would  probably  appear  to  him  as 
already  made  out 

But  the  great  consumniation  could  not  take 
place  without  a  turning  point  in  Ufe.  A  cross 
must  be  lifted  up  as  the  boundary  line  between 
the  former  and  the  latter  portion  of  his  pilgn* 
mage.  There  was  a  fault  which  must  be  cor« 
rected,  aspirations  which  must  be  checked,  and 
his  path  must  beiecdiosen  before  the  great  work 
0ould  be  done. 
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Bis  fault  being  vanity  and  ambition  speciallj 
needed  great  schooling*  Th\s  was  clear  enough. 
Gob  endues  the  nmn  wh(Hn  He  designs  to 
accomplish  a  great  end  with  tendencies  to  that 
end.  But  it  is  in  the  due  and  proper  use  of 
those  tendencies  that  he  serves  God.  In  their 
extreme  use  the  tendencies  become  vices.  Jo* 
seph  needed  the  leadings  of  love  of  prominence 
to  fit  him  for  his  great  part ;  but  had  they  not 
been  checked  they  would  have  ^ided  in  fatal 
fault.  The  slavery,  the  prison,  the  false  accu- 
sation, the  cruel  neglect  were  the  instruments 
of  that  correction. 

The  trial  and  cross  of  Joseph  were  severe. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  so.  His  afiec- 
tioQS  blighted  by  early  severance  from  his  home. 
His  ambition  by  the  breaking  off  of  his  connec-^ 
tion  with  the  scenery  and  persons  amongst 
whom  he  was  to  excel.  His  seme  of  right 
and  good  injured  by  his  false  accusation,  and 
being  thrown  with  the  criminal  into  the  dun** 
geon,  where  "the  iron  entered  into  his  souL" 
But  there,  at  that  very  point,  and  moment, 
"  the  word  of  the  Loan  tried  him," — and  that 
word  "let  him  go  free." 

His  severe  trial  was  the  turning  point  of  his 
life,  it  tested  him,  it  proved  him;  it  enabled 
and  prepared  him  for  his  great  work,  his  great 
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mission.  Without  the  trial  he  woald  have 
been  fit  fbr  nothing ;  nor  only  so,  withont  tiie 
depth  to  which  he  descended  he  never  oodd 
have  ascended  to  the  hdght  to  vdndi  he  dkL 
But  more  than  that. — ^His  trial  exactly  fitted 
him  in  each  separate  part  tor  his  vocatioiL 
He  needed  the  rude  severance  firom  home,  the 
painful  conduct  of  his  brothers,  to  blunt  the 
keen  edge  of  an  affectionate  disposition  soffi- 
cieHtly  to  enable  him  to  bear  a  work  in  a  stru^ 
land,  and  the  necessity  of  beholding  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  come  to  him  as  b^gais. 
He  needed  the  keen  sorrow  of  false  accusation 
to  prepare  him  to  be  a  fair  judge  of  others 
when  himself  in  power,  that  he  mi^t  con- 
sider peculiarities  of  disposition  and  circom- 
stances,  be  lenient  where  he  should,  and  se- 
v&re  on  those  who  deserved  it.  Had  he  not 
been  compelled  to  make  Egypt  his  home,  the 
Church  of  God  had  never  found  shelter  in 
Goshen,  or  the  patriarchs  found  sustenance  in 
the  day  of  want. 

d.  The  diaracter  of  Moses  came  out  through 
the  early  discipline  of  severe  trial.  For  foriy 
years  the  favoured  inmate  of  a  luxurious  pahce 
and  that  of  a  powerful  king,  he  saw  his  peojk 
oppressed,  while  his  cause  was  defended  by 
the  satielUtes  of  the  monarch  who  persecuted 
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lis  ln*ethrea.  With  a  nature,  as  we  see 
iterwards  inclined  to  love  high  position  and 
ofluence  over  others,  he  left  all;  he  gave 
ip  his  position  in  the  king's  palace,  and  was 
impelled  to  become  in  middle  life  a  wanderer 
nd  an  outcast.  He  appeared  as  an  advocate 
or  his  people  in  the  very  palace  where  he  had 
wn  as  a  son,  and  jns  voice  was  lifted  up  for 
he  captive  brickmaker  "whom  he  was  not 
ishamed  to  call  brother,"  before  the  very  peo- 
)le  who  had  cowered  before  the  fisivourite  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter. 

His  advocacy  was  despised ;  his  position  un- 
valued. He  found  his  efforts  continually  unavail- 
ng,  until  at  last  he  brought  out  the  people,  with 
i  stretched  out  arm,  through  the  Red  Sea. 

Then  his  real  character  came  out. — The  trial 
liad  done  its  work ;  the  hard  and  stupendous 
task  lay  before  him  of  guiding  six  hundred 
thousand  people  through  the  untraversed  wil- 
derness; of  bearing  with  a  race  singular  for 
wilfulness,  rebellion,  and  obstinacy ;  of  arrang- 
ing alike  civil  and  military  difficulties ;  and  that 
for  a  long  time  unaided.  He  had  to  bear  insult 
and  scoff;  the  dispute  of  his  authority,  and 
the  imputation  of  second  motives;  and  that 
from  the  nearest  relatives,  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  formerly  coadjutors  in  his  great 
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designs.  But  he  bore  it  wonderfiilly.  He  Ml 
ooce  and  was  punished.  But  he  bent  beoeath 
the  Hand  of  God,  and  went  down  to  Us  im- 
known  grave  with  a  character,  every  line  of 
which  was  drawn  after  the  trials  and  changes 
which  had  fallen  on  him  in  middle  life.  One 
great  sorrow  brought  him  out,  and  from  that 
time  he  was  fitted  for  his  vocation,  and  he  ful- 
filled it. 

So  Isaac's  sacrifice  brought  out  his  character, 
and  Jacob's  banishment  and  many  sojourniDgs 
taught  him  his  true  relation  to  God  ;  the  real 
nature  of  His  Providence  and  His  care  o?er 
His  own.  From  that  moment  he  became  one 
under  God's  special  guidance,  the  conscioos 
subject  of  discipUne,  and  one  around  whom  the 
circumstances  of  life  were  acting  towards  a 
great  and  remarkable  future.  His  work  in 
after  life  was  to  establish  in  himself  the  sojonrD- 
ing  character  of  God's  Church  on  earth,  to  & 
through  time  the  idea  that  here  it  had  "do 
abiding  city,"  and  that  every  scene  on  earth  was 
but  to  be  one  of  probation  and  trial,  and  that 
then  it  was  to  break  up.  Nevertheless,  the  af- 
fection of  the  patriarch  for  his  children ;  his  do- 
mestic yearning ;  his  desires  to  make  a  homeoQ 
earth,  and  gather  round  him  the  associations  of 
kindred,  were  necessary  elements  in  a  character 
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which'  was  to  prefigure  the  Church  as  a  home 
to  tfe' sorrowers  and  weary  of  God's  heritage: 
to  express  by  tjrpe  the  powers  and  vocation  ol^ 
that  body  which  was  to  be  the' form  of  humatf 
characterithefcohsbHng  Voice  of  human  sutfering, 
and  the  symj)athizer  with  human  infirmity  to 
theehdof  tini6.  But  that  character  he  would 
not  prefigui^  or  express,  unless  he  possessed 
llhe  elemeints'  of  aii  affectionate  disposition,  and 
understood  by  naturb  arid  circumstances  the 
powerful:  asiSociation  of  family  ahd  home. 

Nbw  what  severe  trial  was  to  these  holy 
men;  the 'cross  was  tb  the  world:  It  brought 
out  the  powers  df  rnan's^  moral  li&ture;  it  be- 
came  the  probation  of  his  energies ;  it  became 
the  preparation  for  his  greater  vbfcation  on 
earth. 

3.  And  what  the  Cross  is  tb  the  world,  some 
severe  trihl  of  a  special  nature  is  to  most  men 
with  whom  God  is  dealing  oil  earth.  There  is 
s(  cro^s  ill  every  body's  hfe,  a  great  cro^s  which 
bands' up  in  the  darkness  between  heaven  and 
earf^,  beybild  which  life  is  altered.  Tho^e  who 
walk  away  from  it,  retracing  their  steps  along 
the  downward  paths  of  Calvary,  are  very  dif- 
ferent to  what  they  were  when  they  approached 
it.     They  walk  softly,  they  are  thoughtful,  th^y" 

E   £ 
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are  as  men  whose  minds  are  fixed  on  objects 
unseen  by  us.  Sometimes  there  is  a  great  trial, 
a  coming  to  the  pavement,  the  beating  down  of 
the  bird's  wings  to  the  turf  where  it  lies  pantiDg 
and  struggling  to  rise  again,  early  in  life.  Soioe- 
times  these  come  late  in  life.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  learn  our  lesson  at  our  starting,  some- 
times when  having  made  great  mistakes  ve 
must  correct  them,  sometimes  when  having  had 
great  falls  we  must  recover  ourselves ;  80lD^ 
times  the  fall  comes  before  death,  or  in  old  age 
to  prepare  us  to  walk  softly  through  the  dark 
valley.  Never  mind  when,  the  cross  is  frtxn 
God  and  we  must  thankfully  acquiesce.  He  is 
bringing  us  home :  enough  for  us. 

The  shape  and  mode  of  that  cross  is  various. 
With  one  the  break  up  of  home,  with  anotlxr 
the  loss  of  a  friend  deeply  loved,  with  anotlier 
the  bankruptcy  of  fortune,  with  anotlier  the 
break  down  of  health,  may  be  the  turning  pdo^ 
the  cross  of  life.  But  all  go  through  the  crisis 
who  need  much  discipline,  or  whose  fenlts  and 
yearnings  lead  them  away  from  Gonand  hdioess. 

It  is  for  us  to  see  that  we  discover  the  Cross 
when  God  lays  it  on  us,  that  we  bear  it  patieatlr, 
that  we  learn  the  lesson,  and  correct  the  feults 
for  which  it  is  given  us. 


XXI. 
EASTER  DAY. 

FORESHADOWINGS  OF  THE  RESURRECTION  IN 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

S.  Mark  xiii.  35. 

"  Ye  know  not  when  the  Master  op  the  house 
cqmeth,  at  .even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the, 
cgckcrowlngy  or  in  the  morning." 

I .  The  types  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  appear 
in  every  tale  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  not  only 
so.  The  peculiar  features  of  His  rising  are  also 
foreshadowed.  The  Resurrection  was  secret, 
unexpected,  and  sudden,  and  such  were  the  traits 
of  all  those  circumstances  which  preiSgured  it. 
"This  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again; 
he  was  lost  and  is  found,"  is  the  great  •  cry  of 
the  types  and  Antitype. 

a.  Abraham  took  Isaac  away  from  Sarah's 
tent  to  die.  Sarah  expected  never  to  see  him 
again.  When  she  went  forth  as  she  thought  a 
childless  sorrower  to  meet  her  returning  lord, 
behold,  her  son  was  there  too.    So  when  in  after 
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days  Maiy  wept  at  the  sepulchre,  saying, "  They 
have  taken  away  my  Lord/'  but  while  she  wept, 
Jssus  spoke  to  her,  and  she  fell  at  His  feet 
So  the  Church  sorrowed  for  her  Lord,  as  He 
ascended  like  another  Isaac  the  hill  of  the 
sacrifice  bearing,  the  wood :  but  the  Churdi, 
like  Sarah,  saw  Him,  touched  Him,  sojourned 
with  Him  again :  ''  This  my  son  was  dead,  aod 
is  alive  again." 

b.  Jacob  went  down  tO'  Ijaban  to  stay  awhile ; 
jBoars  roUed  away  and  he  returned^  not.  B& 
mother  expected  him  in  vain.  After  ^leenty  yean 
he  returned  ''in  two  bands."'  The  stranger 
and  pilgrim  again  entered  Canaan^  and  bs  who 
had  left  it  a  youth  returned  to  it  apatriardt 

c.  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  and  Jacob 
said, ''  My  son,  without  doubt,  is  torn  in  pieoeB/' 
A-.message  came  to  him  fiill  of  joy-.  The  wag- 
gons andchariotsofJosqdi  waited  to  bring  Urn 
down  to  Eg3rpt,  and  the  old  man  said, '' Joaepk 
my  son,  is  yet  alive :  I  shall^  go  and  sea  Urn 
before  I  die."  And  in  Egypt  he  fonod  Ben- 
jamin and  Simeon,  whose  early  sorrows  he 
thought  would  bring  down  his  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  So  the  Church  wHid 
her  Lord  who  was  sold  a.  King  oi  loDga  a 
heaven. 
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.d.  Mosjffi  was  east-  into  the  Nile  to  die.  Ihe 
prinee^  eeut  for  a  nurse,  and  fais  mother  cameu 
Moeee  was  rescued  and  grew  up  to  redeem 
Israel.  He  lay  near  to  death,  aod  was  sared  hf 
ibis  owA  relative,  unknown  to  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter. So  the  Church  bad  lost  her  Lo&d  *  the 
of  the  earth  had  said  He  should  die.    Bnt 


the  Chundi  i^resented  by  the  gathered  Apos^* 
ties  nuet  and  adored  her  risen  Lord. 

e.  Suddenly,  and  beyond  expectation,  David 
left  the  city  weeping  as  he  went  before  Ahsa*' 
iom,  his  rebdlious  son.  But  he  returned  a 
ccMiqueror  and  a  king ;  and  ruled  with  greater 
povrer  £tiU  the  people  who  had  said,  ''They 
woald  not  have  him  to  reign  over  them.'' 

y.  The  Jews  went  down  captives  to  Babylon^ 
and  few  were  they  who  cfxpected  their  return. 
Sot  Belshazzar  died  and  Cyrus  ruled,  and 
^ruldeoly  and  unexpectedly  the  people  of  God 
returned  to  their  homes  :  and  the  hills  of  Ca«- 
p^#i.rt  which  had  lost  them  resounded  to  their 
footsteps  again.  So  Naomi  returned  to  Beth* 
leiiem.  So  the  post  bore  the  letters  of  reprieve 
^om  Ahasuerus  to  all  the  Jews  of  the  provinces. 
3o  Israel  returned  through  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
^oly  Land  which  Jacob  had  left.  All  of  these 
types  and  foreshadowings  of  our  Lord's 
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Resurrection  in  secrecy,  suddenness  and  sur- 
prise ;  all  of  them  were  instances  proving  that 
death  was  but  sleep,  and  that  those  who  were 
lost  shall  be  found. 

2.  So  when  day  dawned  on  what  we  call 
Easter  morning,  the  women  of  Galilee  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  garden,  where  they  knew 
Jesus  was  buried ;  they  found  the  gate  opened 
and  hurried  to  the  tomb  where  the  Body  had 
been.  The  garden  gates  were  fastened  during 
Saturday,  being  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  but  as 
soon  as  they  knew  they  would  be  opened,  they 
hastened  to  the  spot,  carrying  the  spices  they 
had  in  their  hands,  to  embalm  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  garden  was  one  of  those  that 
covered  the  sides  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  near 
Gethsemane,  once  the  fond  resort  of  Jesus, 
lately  the  scene  of  His  agony,  and  now  His 
burial  place.  Having  reached  the  tomb,  they 
found  it  open,  the  stone  rolled  away,  the 
guard  trembling  round,  the  angel  seated  where 
Jesus  was. — Blessed  angels !  ever  ready  to 
attend  on  Christ,  when  those  for  whom  He 
had  lived  and  died  had  forsaken  Him  and  fled. 
The  women  started.  How  different  and  strange 
a  sight  from  what  they  expected.  Jesus  gone ; 
a  bright  angel  resting  in  quiet  splendour  on 
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the  stone;  silent  in  his  own  greatness — the 
guards  lying  terrified  on  the  ground ;  and  yet 
all  quiet  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  no  wit- 
ness ;  no  confusion ;  the  garden  as  it  was  when 
the  moon  shone  on  it  last  night ;  and  the  mil- 
lions in  the  city,  sleeping  unconscious  of  it  all. 

The  angel  spoke,  "  Whom  seek  ye  ?  I  know 
that  ye  seek  Jesus,  Who  was  crucified/'  There 
is  great  majesty  ahout  this  announcement. 
Jesus  the  crucified  one  1  There  is  no  shame 
to  His  people  in  His  shameful  death.  It  is 
their  glory;  Jesus  the  crucified  one.  These 
angels  then  were  His  attendants. 

We  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  women, 
who  had  come  from  Galilee  to  wait  on  Him. 
If  such  bright  beings  were  His  ministers,  how 
should  we  be  ashamed  of  our  poor  services — if 
such  His  waiting  visitants  in  death,  how  great 
must  the  Master  have  been. 

Such  were  the  groups  in  the  garden;  the 
trembling  guard,  the  humble,  frightened  wo- 
men, shrinking  with  diffidence ;  and  the  angels. 
But  the  angel  proceeds  with  his  message — 
**He  is  not  here.  He  is  risen."  Still  more 
strange ;  risen,  and  gone,  when  last  night  He 
lay  a  quiet  Body,  watched  by  yonder  guard. 
But  stranger  still :  "He  is  gone  to  Galilee,  there 
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^hall  ye  find  Him."  Gone  already  ^to  His  oU 
flaunts,  where  they  used  to  be  with  fiiia.  Gone 
SQ  many  miles  away,  and  that  :ah;eady.  How 
^ecxet  a])d  how  sudden  1 

What  ijeould  he  the  feeluigg  pixiiduq^  ia  thi 
minds  of  these  women  ?  That  ]tle  most  be 
Jthe  Son  of  God.  Yet,  perhaps,  their  feel* 
ings  had  been  perplexed  about  Him;  they 
thought  Him  a  kii^d  and  holy  Being ;  tbef 
jloved  to  follow  Him,  and  wait  qn  Him ;  they 
)^ad  heard  that  He  w^s  the  Mbssias,  hot 
had  not  re^zed  it ;  and  perhaps  l^d  not  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  thje  Mediae  meant. 
But  now,  they  had  no  doubt  Still  this  sti^mgie 
and  sudden  assurance  about  Him  did  not  tf 
all  alter  their  affection  for  Him.     He  wap  still 

* 

their  Master,  their  Friend,  and  so  they  ydll  seek 
Him ;  they  at  once  believed  the  report  of  the 
angel ;  there  was  nothing  so  unlikely  in  it,  hot 
that  such  a  thing  should  happeu  tp  ChusT) 
yet  they  had  not  fully  expepted  it.  Their 
minds  were  made  up  at  qnce,  and  tbey  de- 
parted quickly  from  the  sepulchre,  with  fear 
ajQd  great  joy,  and  did  run  tp  bring  tb^  disciples 
word.  When,  stranger  still,  they  lujd  scarcely 
reached  the  garden  gate,  talking  P^  ^ 
strange  thing  they  had  heard  and  seen,  whefl 
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*^  J^ausmet  them,"  saying,  "All  hail."  What, 
back  again  from  Gajilee  so  soon, — how  secret 
and  how  sudden !  They  fell  down  and  held 
Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  Him.  Their 
feelings  we^e  altered  in  gome  respeots.  He  was 
greater  than  they  had  thought  Him;  at  least 
they  yrere  now  convinced  that  He  was;  and 
tfaey  dare  do  nothing  but  worship,  and  so  they 
go  away,  wondering ;  and  the  report  is,  "  The 
Zjor^  ha3  risen  indeed."  However  strange  and 
quietly  it  has  all  been ;  ''  The  Loed  is  risen  " 
eecMTQtly  and  so  suddenly. 

Th/ey  had  come  expressly  tq  find  the  garden 
quiet ;  the  tomb  closed ;  the  body  dead  in  it ; 
aad  having  embaln;MBd  it,  to  go  aw^y.  Instead 
of  thi^,  they  find  the  tomb  opened ;  the  angel 
^itti^g  there ;  the  guard  terrified.  And  Jesus 
had  been  to  Galilee  and  back,  waiting  in  the 
gardd^,  m^  wandering  through  its  forsaken 
glades  beneath  t^e  night  sky,  attended  by  the 
he^yenly  host. 

^.  Nojw,  what  is  the  great  truth  w^  learn 
fsofff.  all  this  ?  The  secrecy  9Bd  quietness  of 
DiiPiQe  visit^tii^s.  I  wish  to  impress  this  truth 
on  your  minds  frpm  the  story  of  the  Besurr 
rection. 

Things  ((Q  do  with  God  and  nature,  which 
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is  ordered  by  Him,  are  always  secret  and  quiet, 
and  often  sudden.  We  will  see  the  fact,  and 
then  see  what  the  practical  lessons  are. 

1 .  In  Nature  all  is  secret. 

We  never  see  the  flowers  of  natore  bloom : 
they  come  out,  we  see  not  how  or  when.  Wc 
see  the  bud  to-day,  to-morrow  is  the  blossom 
blown;  but  it  has  been  all  secret,  and  all 
silent. 

In  the  evening,  who  sees  the  first  star  come 
out?  We  look,  and  there  is  none;  we  look 
again,  and  it  is  there.  It  would  not,  did  not 
come  while  we  looked :  it  was  secret  and  sad- 
den. We  look  again,  and  the  whole  heaven 
is  one  wide  circle  of  colourless,  silent  air,  hung 
with  a  million  lights,  which  came,  we  know  not 
when ;  and  as  speedily,  yet  as  secretly,  they 
are  gone. 

The  colours  that  melt  around  the  setting 
sun ;  they,  from  first  to  last,  are  different,  but 
who  can  say  where  one  begins  and  another 
ends ;  they  are  one,  yet  hundreds ;  silent,  and, 
as  it  were,  shunning  observation.  7^^  are ; 
and  that  is  all.  And  so  with  each  ray  aroond 
the  setting  sun  and  the  secret  slumber  of  the 
moonlight,  and,  yet,  who  ever  saw  them  change? 
they  seem  always  the  same  to  our  watching, 
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and  yet  they  are  not  the  same,  but  most  dif- 
ferent. 

Nature  is  secret  and  sudden,  yet  impercep- 
tible. 

And  let  us   turn  our  minds  again  to  our 

Blessed  Lord's  Resurrection.   There  were  none 

by  when  He  rose,— none  of  those  who  loved 

Him  best    He  shunned  the  garish  light  of 

day.     He  rose  by  moonlight  in  a  quiet  garden ; 

none   watched,   none  were  there  to  tell  the 

scene.    There  was  a  silent  garden,  and  a>  sealed 

tomb,  and  a  sleeping  guard ;«  and,  behold^  He 

was  there,  who  a  lew  minutes  since,  lay  quiet 

in  the  tomb,  now  is  risen  and  walking  in  the 

garden  glades.     He  met  Mary ;-  she  took  Him 

for  the  gardener.  ^  *  But>  behold  a  moment^  "  It 

was    Jesus;*'    and    Mary  worshipped    Him. 

"  He  is  risen  INDEED  ;-  but  4iow>  jione  knew. 

It  is  enough,  it  was^so, — secret  and  silent. 

And,  again,  at  His  Death  it  was  dark:  no 
one  saw  His  eye  look  its  last  look.  His  friends 
stood  afar  off,  beholding.  Tl^e  i3un  hid  its  face 
that  none  might  .see  His  death.  He  died; 
that  was  enough.  :    - 

And  yet  we  should  have  thought  such  scenes, 
especially  His  Resurrection,  would  have  been 
open  in  the  sight  of  day. 
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How  Menet  is  deathil  We  wAteh  tbe  dying 
eye,  we  hear  the  sigh  grow  slighter,  we  gaze 
oa  the  suridng  cbeek,  we  catdi  tke  last 
whisper,  we  feel  the  chilling  hand ;  and  it  is 
gone.  None  loiew  l^e  moment  when, — none 
saw  ibtd  apifit  go,THQiooe  knew,  not  .even  the 
most  lov^  ooie,  when  &^  spirit  made  tbe 
jBmfvl  change  from  time  for  eternity. 

Agmu  take  the  hiatory  of  the  BiUe  at  all 
other  parts  of  the  life  of  Chbjsi:.  How  noise* 
less  in  idl  w^re  Hia  events.  How  secret  and 
how  auddsnt  A  little  Child  is  brought  to  tbe 
Temple,  9a  aU  ftnsthorn  chMdren  were  brought, 
-rrHthore  WAS  nothing  r^xkarkable  in  this.  They 
Aire  nvN;  hy  ha  9ld  man,  who  takes  the  Child  in 
kis  9snm$  ithaoks  God^  and  blesses  the  jMirents. 
An  old  w/wan,  eigbty^four  years  a  widow,  comes 
W  the  Temple ;  she  does  the  same,  speaks  of 
the  Cbild^  and  then  all  retire.  There  is  nothing 
great  M  impressive  in  this.  We  know  what 
we  fltiOAld  thidk  of  sueh  a  aeene  and  group  as 
this  WAS:  should  pass  them  by  unheeded.  Yet  it 
was  all  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Hie  Infrnt 
in  arms  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
nghtlul  Hmr  eoaae  in  the  disgube  of  a  stranger 
to  visit  His  own  house.  The  Lord  Whom 
they  sought  had  suddenly  come  to  His  Temple, 
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but  none  knew  Hlm^^^it  was-  iik  secrat.-  Asd' 
the  old  man  was  giflbed^  withabeHdi/V  Ghobt^ 
come  to  see  what  God  had^^romised'he'skoald 
see  before  he  diedi  Anfiai  tkxH  t^e  oM  wtimaii> 
was  a  prophetess,  tod-  the'  people  sh^  spoken  to- 
the  true  Israel ;  yet,  who  woald  hlive  thought  all 
this  as  they  passed  by  ?  Who  of  the  boasting: 
seed  of  David's  lordly  line  would  have  believed 
as  they  passed  that  Temple  door,  that-  thevei  2lt> 
that  quiet  moment,  ''  the  glcn*y  of  the  latter 
house  was  greater  than  the  foitoiet  ?"  Bdiold 
the  Glory !  a  little  Child,  and  His^^  poor  paventsi* 
two  aged  persons,  and  a  congregation'  without- 
name  or  memorial.  **  The-  Kingdom  of  Gfod* 
Gometh- not  with  observation." 

So  it  was  always.  How  little  ostentation  in 
the  Birth  of  the  world's  Sayiovb,  the  Antitype* 
of  centuries,  and  the  Hope  of  kings  who  had' 
long  slumbered  with  their  royal  fathers^  He- 
came  mi  Infant  in  a  manger;  His  courtiers,* 
shepherds,  and  His<  worshippers,  unknown^ 
foreigners. 

Soy  again,  in.  the  Old  Testament.'  How  sud- 
denly the :  Flood  came;  Ttiey^  ate^^  drabk^  ^aind 
the  Blood  came,  and  all  wHs  gone«  Agai^^  the* 
horsed  of  Bharaoh^  went  in-  with  his^  cUariotB' 
and  his  horsemen  into  the  sea,  and  thb^Lo^D^ 
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brought  again  the  waters  of  the  sea  upon  them. 
How  silent  and  how  sudden  the  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib  when  his  vast  army  least  expected 
it.  ''  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth  and 
smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand.''  While  Ne- 
buchadnezzar boasted,  his  reason  was  gone. 
While  the  people  shouted,  Herod  was  eaten 
of  worms.  While  Belshazzar  feasted,  the  em- 
pire was  passed  away. 

And,  at  the  last  day,  we  shall  all  be  as  we 
are  now ;  about  our  usual  employment.  What 
a. striking  scene  it  will  be  for  those  who  watch 
closely. «  And,  behold,  it  will  come  suddenly 
like  a  thunderbolt.  We  shall  be  in  our  day's 
work,  and  the  air  will  bum  around  us  in  taking 
our  evening  walk,  and  the  sky  will  roll  away  in 
burning  masses,  and  then  through  a  million 
fiery  arches,  we  shall  gaze  full  into  the  dazzling 
abodes  of  immortality.  Or,  we  shall  be  lying 
down,  tired  from  our  labours,  and  sleeping  at 
night,  planning  for  to-morrow,  and  wake  trem- 
bling sinners  before  the  great  white  Throne,— 
waked  by  the  Judgment  trumpet,  and  sum- 
moned by  a  host  of  Angels, — ^life  over,  and  our 
eternal  destiny  fixed.  So  it  -will  be  secret  and 
sudden  I 
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And  so  it  must  be.  God's  great  things  are 
not  .known  to  the  world ;  they  are  great,  but 
they  do  not  thrust  themselves  into  notice ;  they 
are  noticed  by  them  who  watch  for  them ;  only 
them, — God's  people  in  every  age.  It  is  but  to 
David,  solitary  among  princes,  or  to  Elijah, 
the  hermit  of  Mount  Carmel,  that  the  great 
things  of  God  are  known — and  why  ?  because 
they  watch  for  them ;  and  that  is  what  God 
intends,  that  we  should  be  ever  watching. 
Things  come  secretly  from  Him,  and  suddenly ; 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Years  and  years  ago, 
we  were  told  to  be  on  the  watch.  Suppose 
the  Judgment  came  to-day,  how  it  would  sur- 
prise the  world !  Who  expects  it  ?  Yet,  if 
it  should  come,  God's  people  would  not  be 
surprised,  for  they  were  told  to  be  always 
watching. 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  the  survey 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  result  of  the 
women's  visit  to  the  garden  force  upon  us, 
however  strange  and  sudden, — "  The  Lord  is 
risen  indeed." 

4.  Now,  what  practical  remarks  should  be 
made  on  this  ?  on  the  survey  of  God's  great 
things?  Two — one  of  consolation  and  the 
other  of  practice  to  ourselves. 
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1 .  God  makes  a  promise ;  His  p^pte  de- 
pend upon  it;  but  theiy  know  Mt  how  and 
when  it  will  be  performed.  Christ  saad  He 
would  rise^  but  He  said  not  howr  and  though 
it  was  in  a  most  unexj^ected  way,  yet  He  did 
rise.  They  had  not  given  it  up,  they  were 
not  to  despond  :  and  they  waited.  At  leiigft, 
He  appeared ;  the  Saviour  fulfilled  His  pro- 
mise. Mary  Magdalene  had  given  up  the  ides 
of  His  rising;  and  so  she  asked  where  ISs 
Body  was  taken ;  and,  behold,  the  vety  first 
she  asked  was  "  Jesus  risen;"  And  why  fid 
she  doubt,  and  all  of  them  doubt?  Simply 
because  they  had  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
way  in  which  He  was  to  rise,  and  that  that  way 
was  to  be  great  and  splendid,  making  a  stir ; 
and  instead  of  that  it  was  silent  and  secret. 
And  so  it  is  with  us.  God's  dealings  are 
sndden  with  us — unexpected.  We  often  de- 
spair, and,  behold,  the  thing  we  look  for  is 
accomplished,  often  even  unknown  to  our- 
selves ;  His  promises  always  fulfilled.     E:g. 

1 .  We  repent  of  a  sin  which  in  hurried  temp- 
tation we  have  committed,  and  of  which  we 
deeply  repent ;  it  is  the  cause  of  oxir  deepest 
sorrow  and  regret ;  we  feel '  that  the  sm  has 
made  a  wide  breach  between  us  and  God,  and 
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that  distresses  us  d^epljr.   With  confession  and 

penitratial  te9r8  we  repent  of  the  sin  to  Gk>o» 

How  secret  is  His  pardon  1    We  ''.pray  to  out 

Fath^br  Who  seeth  in  secret/'  and  never  till 

the   Judgment   Day    does   He   ''Reward    us 

openly/'    The  matter  is  between   Him  duod 

ourselves  in  private,  secreti  silent  prayer,  and 

the  way  of  reconciliation  is  opened  quietly,  in  a 

hidden  manner ;  and  the  ratification  of  our  own 

^kx^ptance  with  God,  is  made  in  secret,  in  a 

manner  indefinite ;  and  we  are  happy  by  the 

peace  and  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our 

hearts^    Yet  who  sees  the  moment  when  our 

pray^  are  accepted  of  Gon,  or  who  even 

knows  when  it  is  ? 

2.  And  with  our  prayers  too.  God  has* 
promised  to  hear  and  answer  a  believing 
earnest  prayer*  We  hear  His  promisci  and 
we  pmy  with  heartfelt  earnestness,  for  some 
grace  or  pardon  we  feel  we  wanti  But  we  have 
no  answer ;  we  seem  as  destitute  of  the  grace  we 
prayed  for,  as  we  were  before.  Are  we  prOud  ? 
we  prayefl  to  be  humble.  But  humility 
does  not  come ;  and  we  say,  God  is  not  true 
to  His  promise,  because  He  does  not  answer 
our  prayers.  But  why  do  we  say  this  ?  Be- 
cause God  does  npt  in  an  open  decided  mangier 

p  F 
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ftnswer  our  prayers  and  make  us  homble.  Bat 
how  is  the  case  really?  God  is  quietly  ac- 
complishing the  work ;  and  at  last  we  find  we 
are  humbled ;  we  look  back  and  see  it  was 
done  by  a  long  course  of  little  vexatiooSi 
anxiety,  and  disappointments,  and  wounds  for 
our  pride.  We  thought  there  was  no  answer. 
But  there  is  a  quiet  secret  working ;  our  prayer 
is  answered,  though  we  do  not  know  the  way 
in  which  it  is,  or  the  manner  how;  yet  the 
point  is  gained.  We  pray  against  worldly- 
mindedness ;  we  are  taken  off  the  world,  aod 
our  love  for  it ;  but  secretly,  by  degrees,  by 
a  process  of  little  sorrows  sent  by  God,  which 
serve  to  uproot  our  affections  to  this  worid 
The  work  is  secret  and  silent ;  we  do  not  know 
when  we  ceased  to  be  worldly-minded,  bat  we 
are  not  so  as  we  were.  Or  we  want  feith :  it 
comes  by  degrees ;  by  several  trials  and  pro- 
cesses we  do  not  like  we  are  taught  to  trust 
God  more  and  more;  when  the  trial  comes 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is  working,  bat  we 
know  bye  and  bye.  It  is  as  Mary  walking  in 
the  garden,  seeking  the  promise  of  the 
Resurrection.  She  met  Jssus  Himself,  hut 
she  did  not  know  Him;  she  spoke  to  Himi 
Und  bye  and  bye,  behold,  it  is  Jbsus.   He 
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saith  to  her,  "  Mary."     She  saith  unto  Him, 
"  Master." 

So  with  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion, 
those  means  of  grace ;  the  means  are  small  in 
appearance,  the  power  is  great.  We  see  the 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  There  is  enough 
for  one  apparently,  and  a  multitude  are  fed. 
Secresy,  silence,  unsuspectedness,  mark  the 
dealings  of  God  with  us  in  all  things.  While 
we  are  anxious,  unconscious,  unheeding,  a 
mighty  work  has  been  accomplished ;  Satan 
defeated  and  our  soul  saved. 


XXII. 

SOLOMON. 

dfixnt  ^utitiajii  after  (EAiUv. 

THE  WOBKS  OP  CREATION. 
Ps.  CIV.  24. 

"  0  LoRD«  HOW  MANIFOLD  ARE  ThY  WORKS !  IN  WIS- 
DOM HAST  Thou  made  them  all:  the  earth  is 
FULL  OF  Thy  riches." 

1.  WisoOac,  in  the  Ofdinafy  aease  of  the  tettn, 
is  the  result  of  observatioa  and  contemplatijon ; 
it  is  that  consequence  at  which  the  mind  ar* 
riyeSy  when  earnest  to  diseoy^  some  particular 
truth  it  i»erces  the  external  and  visible  form 
of  things^  and  discovers  the  inward  and  spiritual 
gracew  A  sheet  of  unequal  ice  covers  as  with 
a  mantle  the  whole  of  nature,  physical  as  well 
as  morale  and  the  external  forms  of  things  bear 
to  their  internal  realities  the  same  relation  in 
point  of  the  properties  of  substance  or  of  colour 
which  that  ice  bears  to  the  water  beneath^  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  Dull,  heavy,  motionless,  the 
congealed  waters  neither  irradiate  the  spark- 
ling brilliance  of  the  sun  nor  heave  with  the 
native  elasticity  of  the  multitudinous  drops 
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which  they  coDceal.  Beneath  the  warn  lay 
of  the  sun  that  ice  is  thawed,  displays  to  the 
eye  of  man  the  world  of  waters  which  float  be- 
neath, and  itself  melts  off  into  a  thousand 
streams,  flashing  with  lustre  and  pellucid  in 
purity.  So  beneath  the  gaze  of  the  soul  the 
external  covering  of  nature  passes  away,  re- 
veals a  sacramental  life,  and  ere  long  is  itself 
a  portion  of  the  great  being  of  which  it  was  but 
the  expression. 

But  there  is  another  meaning  to  the  word 
"  Wisdom,"  or  more  strictly  a  higher  sense 
of  it ;  when  it  expresses  that  combination  of 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  the  result  of 
virtuous  habit,  suggested  by  Aristotle  in  bis 
Ethics,  and  intended  in  those  sublime  personifi- 
cations of  wisdom  in  the  Apocryphal  writings 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
Holy  Scripture  itself.  But  it  is  to  the  former 
of  these  parts  of  wisdom  that,  with  God's  help, 
I  will  address  my  attention,  and  this  naturally 
divides  itself  into  the  study  of  mind  and  matter, 
moral  and  practical  philosophy. 

2.  Though  no  longer  in  our  cities  rise  the 
altars  to  an  unknown  God  ;  though  "  God  duuh- 
fest  in  the  flesh"  has  declared  to  us  forever 
the  llaiits  of  truth ;  though  "  Jife  and  immor- 
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tality  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel ; 
still  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  study  of  God's 
works  must  have  some  great  position  in  the  life 
of  the  Christian.  If  the  contemplation  of  them 
does  hot  discover,  it  must  glorify  God;  if  through 
it  we  do  not  ascertain  His  wisdom  or  His  at* 
tributes,  at  least  they  become  more  intelligible 
to  us ;  they  are  confirmed  to  us  and  realized  by 
us.  In  one  sense  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  the  study  of  creation  is  one  of  the 
means  of  knowing  God. 

3.  The  character  in  Holy  Scripture  of 
which  these  thoughts  and  principles  most  strik- 
ingly centre,  is  that  of  Solomon ;  forming,  as 
he  does,  one  of  the  vast  procession  of  the  Saints 
of  the  elder  w^orld,  going  forth  from  the  now 
closed  gate  of  Paradise  to  wander  through  an 
unascertained  desert  round  to  that  other  gate 
at  which  is  no  angel  with  the  flaming  sword, 
but  One  Who  stands  at  the  door  proclaim- 
ing, "Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  The  King  of  Israel,  the  son  of  Davids 
stands  forth  from  those  who  go  before,  or  those, 
who  follow,  with  the  distinctive  mark  of  a 
crown  radiant  with  the  lustre  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom. When  we  know  that  that  wisdom  is 
the  special  gift  of  God  ;  when  we  know  it  was 
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asked  by  Solomon  through  the  permission  of 
the  Almiqhtyv  and  when  above  all  we  know, 
that  it  was  with  reference  to  that  wisdom  that 
God  said  to  Solomon,  ^'  There  was  none  fike 
thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee  shall  any 
arise  like  nnto  thee ;"'  we  naturally  ask  what 
the  elementary  parts  of  that  wisdom  were? 
What  was  the  object  of  its  gift  f  And  what 
practical  instruction  may  we  draw  from  the 
ifttudy  of  the  wisest  of  mankind  ? 

It  would  not  be  unnatural  to  think,  and  is 
perhaps  a  common  impression,  that  the  wisdom 
here  spoken  of  is  the  gift  of  personal  holiness  or 
spiritual  discernment.  But  the  expressions  of 
Holy  Scripture  are  unmistakeable.  The  gift  of 
God  to  Solomon  refers  to  the  knowledge  c^  the 
objects  of  creation  and  the  study  of  the  heart  of 
man.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  and  the  enumerated 
elements  of  knowledge  in  the  Book  of  Kmgs 
clearly  show  us  the  nature  of  the  wisdom  which 
God  gave;  ^^ Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  ohildren  of  the  east  country 
and  alt  the  wisdom  of  Egypt/'  Here  we  are 
thrown  on  the  researches  of  the  Chaldee,  the 
deep  lore  of  the  Egyptian  sage,  the  study  of 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  embryo  science  of  the 
mysteries  and  arrangements  of  numbers. 
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But  more  than  tbk,  a  part  of  the  heavenly 
gift  was  **  largeness  of  heart/'  width  of  general 
intelligeDce,  and  great  powers  of  apprehension. 
But  while  these  terms  express  in  a  general  way 
his  ability  to  seise  hold  on  the  subject  matter 
of  knowledge,  the  specific  knowledge  which  he 
possessed  was  of  the  very  kind  to  which  I  re-> 
ferred  above.  He  had  vast  coiAmand  of  language, 
the  power  of  terseness,  antithesis,  and  point,  for 
he  spake  ''  three  thousand  proverbs ;"  the  power 
of  rhythm,  melody,  and  beauty  of  expression, 
**for  he  spake  also  a  thousand  and  five  songs." 
But  language  and  its  properties  was  not  his 
only  gift;  the  subject  matter  of  practical 
science  also  was  at  his  beck.  His  knowledge 
ranged  from  "  the  cedar  of  Lebanon"  to  •'  the 
hyssop  which  groweth  on  the  wall ;  he  spake 
also  of  the  beasts,  and  fowls,  and  creeping 
things,  and  fishes."  His  eye  approved  what 
his  mind  suggested  of  the  fitness  of  architec- 
tural design,  and  scheme;  and  he  raised  a 
Temple  which  hsB  been  the  type  of  heaven  and 
the  glory  of  the  whole  earth. 

4.  But  my  aim  is  to  strike  out  especially 
from  the  life  of  Solomon  the  place  which  the 
study  of  creation  holds  in  relation  to  religion. 

The  fact  that  its  study  miay  be  to  the  child 
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of  God  replete  with  usefulness  and  instractioD, 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  gift  of  (jod  to 
the  king. 

At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  it  is  important 
to  notice  what  Holy  Scripture  directly  says 
upon  the  subject  in  other  passages  besides  that 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  described. 

S.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  expressly  mentions  the  objects  of 
creation  as  in  themselves  sufficient  to  teach  the 
heathen  the  Being  and  certain  attributes  of 
God,  ^'  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  which  are  made,  even 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead"  Here  he 
mentions  the  works  of  nature,  as  in  themselves 
enough  to  impart  to  the  unenlightened  minds 
some  knowledge  of  God,  so  that  sinning  against 
this  light  **  they  are  without  excuse." 

Again,  S.  Paul  in  the  Acts,  when  preaching 
to  the  men  of  Lystra,  says,  that  God's  wit- 
nesses to  the  heathen  are  the  signs  of  creation, 
the  gifts  of  "  rain"  and  ''  the  fruitful  seascm ;" 
while  in  addressing  the  Athenians,  he  takes  up 
very  much  the  same  line  of  argument  and  ap- 
peal. Now  here  we  have  very  distinctly  a 
statement  made  in  Holy  Scripture  as  to  the 
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importance  and  usefulness  of  the  study  of  crea- 
tion, and  that  not  only  hy  the  illustration  of 
personal  example,  as  in  Solomon,  but  also  in 
the  direct  teaching  and  precept  of  S.  Paul. 

5.  Before,  however,  I  discuss  the  subject. of 
the  use  or  abuse  of  the  study  of  external  nature 
to  us,  I  would  trace  the  history  of  its  study 
through  successive  periods. 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  that  both  in 
profane  and  sacred  history  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  gradual  developement ;  and  the  mind  which 
was  immediately  guided  by  God,  as  welV  as  that 
which  sought  out  for  itself  its  own  pathway, 
reached  the  full  study  of  God's  external  work 
only  by  degrees. 

The  mention  of  the  objects  of  nature  as  mat- 
ters of  observation,  contemplation,  or  theory, 
in  the  patriarchal  age  is  very  rare.  The  patri- 
archs dwelt  among  the  mountains  and  the 
flood,  and  sojourned  over  the  barren  steppes 
of  pathless  deserts  and  continents;  but  the 
forms  of  the  external  world,  the  hill,  the  ocean, 
the  torrent,  and  the  sky,  were  not  generally 
speaking  considered  by  the  people  of  God  in 
earlier  ages  separately  from  their  physical 
existence. 

The  Church  of  God  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and 
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after  the  £todii8  in  the  descriptbiis  of 
entrance  into  the  Holy  Land,  md  their  po6- 
sesBion  of  its  vaUejrs  flowipg  with  milk  and 
honey^  we  .find  scattered  through  the  Book  of 
Judges  expressions  and  descriptioos  which 
impress  os  with  an  idea  of  the  advancing  study 
of  the  woiicB  of  Goo  for  their  own  sake.  There 
are  scattered  here  and  there  in  that  book  occa- 
sional descriptions  of  surpassing  beauty  in- 
Tolving  the  contemplatioa  of  the  objects  of  the 
natural  world  for  its  own  sidce. 

The  next  great  epoch  of  the  study  of  crea* 
tion  is  that  of  David,  in  whose  times  we  find 
an  advanced  appredation  of  tiie  works  of  God, 
illustrated  by  the  inspired  songs  of  the  writers 
of  the  104th  and  148th  Psahns.  These  ex- 
pressions are  more  direct  than  anything  of  the 
kind  we  have  yet  found.  The  waters,  the 
mountains,  the  trees,  the  '*  cedars  of  Lebenan 
which  He  hath  planted^''  "  the  winds/'  *'  the 
high  hills,"  and  ''  the  wild  goats,"  the  beasts 
of  the  fidd  roving  through  the  midnight  forest, 
and  the  lion  roaring  after  his  prey,  all  alike 
are  mentioned  as  proelaimii^  God;  naj, 
more,  a^  objects  themselves  in  which  Gron  re- 
joices. He  beholds  them,  and  they  are  '^  very 
good."    But  what  David  sketched,  Sdomon 
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filled  in;  the  design  of  David  was  executed 
in  detail  by  his  son. 

The  natural  characteristics  of  the  Psalmist 
were  handed  down  by  lineal  desert  to  his  child  * 
the  vast  conception,  the  love  of  nature,  the 
terse  expression,  and  the  religious  view  of  art 
and  science ;  and  with  them  the  faulty  tendency 
which  so  often  accompanies  the  pursuit,  the 
sensuous  heart  and  the  soft  life. 

But  Solomon  advanced  in  the  study  and 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  Goo.  He  spoke 
of  a  range  of  knowledge  which  outstripped  his 
father's  circle.  He  was  the  wiser  son  of  a  man 
already  wise.  The  Proverbs  showed  an  ad<- 
vance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  moral 
philosophy  on  the  Psalms;  and  the  gift  at 
Gibeon  was  even  more  direct  and  full  than  the 
heaven-born  power  of  the  son  of  Jesse. 

There  were  still  further  stages  and  phases 
of  the  study  of  creation  yet  to  come«  The 
long  line  of  kings  who  succeeded  Solomon 
present  us  with  little  that  is  elevating,  religious, 
or  contemplative.  In  struggles  against  neigh- 
bouring  idolatry,  or  the  tendency  to. yield  to  its 
call,  the  lives  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  in  many 
instances  of  the  kings  of  Judah  were  spent. 
The  prophetic  period  began  about  the  day 
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of  Hezekiah,  and  a  new  view  of  the  natural 
world  seemed  to  break  out. 

An  inward  genius  and  energy  were  discovered 
in  the  vast  and  lovely  beings  of  the  natural 
world,  and  Isaiah  drew  from  the  beautiful  ob- 
jects of  nature  an  imagery  and  descriptioa 
which  showed  that  he  saw  in  it  something 
more  than  either  the  accidental  form  witness- 
ing  to  the  Godhead.  Nature  was  itself  a  sa- 
crament ;  and  the  soul  of  man  yearned  after, 
and  felt  for  a  soul  in  the  universe  which  was 
its  mate,  its  kindred,  and  its  correlative.  What 
Isaiah  descried  in  the  beautiful,  Micah  and 
Amos  did  in  the  sublime.  Habakkuk  con- 
tinues the  same  lofty  strain ;  and  Zechariah's 
visions  remind  us  of  a  similar  energy. 

Again  there  is  a  pause.  The  people  of  God 
had  lost  much  of  their  spiritual  individuality ; 
and  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Herods,  form  a  page  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  barren,  save  in  individual 
and  isolated  cases,  in  elevated  and  religious 
thought. 

But  nature  was  to  speak  again  in  clearer 
and  louder  accents,  and  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  the  mountains  of  Judaea  became  the 
residence  of  sacramental  power,  and  the  scene 
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of  penitential  observance,  and  the  call  to  holi- 
ness. God  came  "  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and 
Jesus  Christ  added  new  links  to  the  chain  of 
the  study  of  creation  to  those  which  had  been 
already  formed ;  the  lily  of  the  field,  the  spar- 
row, and  the  corn,  were  all  used  as  emblems 
of  something  greater.  The  parables  became 
the  mode  of  teaching,  in  which  He  made  the 
external  world  the  expression  of  His  interior 
Will;  and  **a  greater  than  Solomon"  con- 
tinued the  teaching  and  the  style  of  the  Psalmist, 
and  the  wisest  of  mankind. 

From  that  time  the  study  of  creation  took  a 
new  turn,  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands 
to  man  is  altered,  lowered,  and  somewhat  less 
defined. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered,  that  while 
on  the  whole  the  development  of  the  study  of 
external  nature  for  its  own  sake  was  gradual, 
there  were  isolated  cases  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
that  development  which  in  themselves  expressed 
the  whole  of  that  future ;  such  would  be  the 
patriarch  Job,  if  indeed  he  were  synchronistic 
with  the  Mosaic  age ;  but  this  is  ever  true  with 
all  the  advances  of  human  knowledge,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  them  are  germs  which  contain 
in  miniature  the  whole  of  the  future  to  the  end. 
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As  we  find  sometimes  wrapped  up  id  the  seed 
the  entire  Aitore  plant,  with  each  fepanbk 
member  of  its  after  growth*  Such  in  the  oooh 
pleted  history  of  civilizatioii*  at  the  ead  of  tie 
worid  will  perhaps  appear  the  ean<e  of  the  opeo* 

ing  out  of  the  Athenian  constitotion  and  nund, 
so  abruptly  truncated  at  the  dose  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war;  such,  probably,  if  we  koet 
all,  was  the  history  of  the  cities  of  Etmm; 
and  such,  in  a  larger  sense,  was  the  podticA  of 
Rome  herself  in  relation  to  the  gieneral  advance 
of  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

But  strikingly  parallel  with  the  advanced 
knowledge  of  creation  for  its  own  sake  amoogst 
the  people  of  God,  were  the  various  stages  d 
its  study  among  the  more  enlightened  heatbea. 
The  earlier  writers  of  Greece  seemed  to  bare 
small  idea  of  studying  the  objects  of  the  external 
world  as  in  themselves  objects  worthy  of  coo- 
templation ;  here  and  there  they  borrow  tbcir 
imagery,  or  give  life  and  reahty  to  circuoistances 
by  close  description,  but,  as  has  been  lemarkfid 
the  study  of  man  and  morak  absorbs  the  atten- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  the  beautiful  in  natare, 
of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  world. 

As  time  advanced,  the  closer  study  d  Ae 
ab|ects  of  the  universe  aided  the  more  tboogbt- 
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fill,  and  the  more  holy,  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
throne from  their  position  the  Dagon  images 
of  Mythology.  This  may  bp  considered  the 
second  stage  of  the  study  of  nature  among  the 
heathen.  It  was  a  feeling  after  God  by  hands 
which  in  the  twilight  of  the  earlier  world  were 
moving  carefully  over  the  folds  of  a  garment 
which  draped  the  figure  of  their  pursuit. 

Time  again  rolled  on,  and  the  Roman  bor- 
rowing his  idea  from  the  philosophic  sugges- 
tions of  schools  some  time  founded,  brought  in 
the  works  of  creation  to  the  laboratory,  where 
the  moral  alchemist  was  placing  in  solution  all 
the  materials  within  his  grasp,  that  he  might, 
having  discovered  their  elementary  powers,  con- 
struct out  of  them  a  safer  system  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. Lucretius  occupies  no  unimportant 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  advance  of  science. 
But  the  northern  invasions  overwhelmed  the 
decrepid  Roman  empire.  New  characteristics 
were  to  be  fused  into  the  old  type ;  the  bold, 
original  and  powerful  mind  of  the  north,  used  to 
the  study  of  the  more  savage  and  simple  forms 
of  nature,  and  formed  on  the  mould  of  a  subjec- 
tive life,  operated  with  powerful  efiect  on  the 
already  enervated  character  of  the  south  and  of 
the  east.     The  study  of  creation  had  already 
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received  its  sanction  and  its  consecration  from 
the  example  and  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the 
Greater  than  Solomon  had  touched  the  lily  of 
the  field,  the  sparrow,  and  the  vine,  with  a 
hand^^htdhrhad^  brought  from  them  a  gush  of 
inward  meaning  and  power  like  those  waters 
that  broke  from  the  smitten  rock.  From  that 
moment  it  had  become  the  duty  of  the  Chns- 
tian,-tts  well  as  his  privilege,  to  use  the  fonns 
of  nature  as  means,  if  not  towards  ascertainiog 
God,  at  least  towards  illustrating  faith,  and 
glorifying  the  name  of  the  Creator. 

The  warrant  received  from  Christianity  to 
gaze  on  nature  as  a  sacrament,  soon  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  inclination,  and  schools  of  phi- 
losophy arose  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
which  made  the  study  of  the  forms  of  creation  so 
exclusively  their  pursuit,  and  the  basis  of  thar 
teaching,  that  they  gradually  seemed  to  forget 
that  they  were  contemplating  only  the  portrai- 
tures in  a  picture  gallery  of  a  vast  original ;  and 
they  appeared  to  imagine  that  the  form  they 
gazed  on  was  in  itsetf  the  object  of  their  worship. 
They  began  to  mistake  the  folds  of  the  garment 
which  fell  over  the  figure  for  integral  por- 
tions of  the  figure  itself;  they  mistook  tbe 
symbol,  for  the  reality,  the  reflection  for  the 
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substance.  A  wide-spread  Pantheism  sprung 
up  which  rapidly  infected  our  own  schools  of 
thought ;  and  a  subjective  philosophy,  sapping 
the  foundations  of  obedience  to  external  au- 
thority, and  melting  off  the  limits  of  creeds  and 
dogmas,  levelled  its  axe  at  the  root  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  .  The  injurious  stream,  which  had 
vitiated  the  waters  of  a  sister  country,  found 
its  way  into  our  own,  and  stained  more  or  less 
the  poetry  and  thie  theology  of  England. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  history  among  the 
people  of  God  and  mankind  at  large  of  the 
advance  of  this  study. 

There  is  one  striking  parallel  that  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  I  said  that 
Job  might,  very  possibly,  have  represented  in 
germ  the  whole  of  the  after-thoughts  of  the 
people  of  God  on  this  subject.  In  the  same  way 
Homer  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  heathen  thought,  and  to  have  anticipated 
the  whole  of  the  study  of  after  ages. 

Thus  do  the  strong  parallels  discoverable  in 
the  advance  of  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and 
the  warrants  we  receive  from  Holy  Scripture, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  lead  us  to  feel 
that  the  Christian  is  not  only  permitted  to  study 
practical  science,  but  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
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part  of  his  means  of  wideoiiig  his  lefi^ous 
intelligence,  of  enabling  him  to  realize  his  (aith 
more  vividly  and  of  opening  out  more  and  more 
widely  his  knowledge  of  the  natore,  power,  and 
wisdom  of  Gron. 

'^  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  souL  O  Lo&d  my 
God,  Thou  art  very  great ;  Thou,  art  clothed 
with  honour  and  majesty.  Who  cx>vere8t  Thy- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment :  Who  stretch- 
est  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain :  Who  layeth 
the  beams  of  His  chambers  in  the  waters :  Who 
maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot :  Who  walketh 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind :  Who  maketh  His 
angels  spirits;  His  ministers  a  flaming  fire: 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  for  ever." 
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P«.  CIV.  24. 

'  O    LORDy  HOW   MANIFOLD  ARE  ThY   WORKS !    IN   WIS- 

i>OM  HAST  Thou  made  them  all:   the  earth  is 
FULL  OF  Thy  riches." 

1 .  In  resuming  the  consideration  of  Solomon's 
character  and  the  use  of  practical  science,  the 
question  which  is  of  momentous  import  to  our- 
selves  is  this : — What  is  the  relation  in  which 
ihe  study  of  the  external  world  stands  to  us  ? 
What  are  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  pursuit 
by  which  we  may  guide  and  direct  our  own 
conduct  ? 

The  immense  advance  of  knowledge  made 
through  the  increasing  discoveries  of  practical 
science,  together  with  the  difficulties  which 
seem  to  be  suggested  to  some  minds  by  such 
discoveries,  opens  a  very  simple  division  of  the 
subject.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  most  im- 
portant place  among  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
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for  the  study  of  creation,'  but  it  is  equally  mani- 
fest that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  most  for- 
midable abuse. 
2.  I  will  refer  to  the  abuses  first.  Foremost 
.  amongst  them  will  be  the  tendency  so  to  ex- 
plore and  discuss  the  territory  of  created  nature 
as  to  lead  us  to  desert  or  invade  that  of  revealed 
truth;  consequently  a  most  delicate  handling 
coupled  with  a  bold  recognition  of  the  truth  is 
necessary  in  this  work. 

Under  the  head  of  bold  recognition  I  should 
class  a  fair  estimate  of  the  position  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  exaggerated,  transcendental 
views  about  Holy  Scripture  held  by  the  Puritan 
schools  of  our  own  country  give  rise  to  many 
an  aching  doubt  and  inward  anguish  at  the 
discoveries  of  the  practical  philosopher.  The 
knowledge  of  the  "  wisdom  of  the  children  of  the 
east  country,'*  which  probably  involved  many 
an  astrological  calculation,  and  the  attainment 
of  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  which  he  possessed  in 
conjunction  with  Moses,  who  *'  was  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egjrptians,"  did  not  affect 
Solomon's  trust  in  the  revelations  of  the  dream 
in  Gibeon,  nor  his  faith  in  that  S3^tem  of  the- 
ology that  he  had  received  from  David,  and 
derived  from  the  Mosaic  age.   And  yet  probably 
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th^re  were  portions  of  truth  in  the  philosophy 
of  Egypt  and  the  East  which  might  have  ap- 
peared inconsistent  with  the  revelations  of  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim. 

The  mistake  which  men  will  make  ahout 
Holy  Scripture  is  hased  upon  the  belief  in  which 
they  will  persist,  that  Scripture  is  intended  to 
convey  the  whole  mind  of  God,  and  all  His 
acts;  whereas  it  is  MlTpIy  one  voice  of  the 
many  which  pitfclaim  Him,  and  no  more  pre- 
tends to  give  an  account  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments and  original  formation  of  many  of  His 
works,  than  it  was  our  Blessed  Lord's  aim  or 
intention  to  describe  the  employments  of  hea- 
ven, or  the  exact  mode  and  process  of  the  last 
judgment.  If  we  will  be  content  to  take 
Scripture  for  what  it  is  intended  to  represent 
and  nothing  more,  viz.,  God's  will  with  regard 
to  our  moral  action,  illustrated  by  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  and  His  conduct  towards  them ;  and 
if  we  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  peculiarities 
of  disposition,  imperfections  in  the  structure 
of  language,  varieties  of  natural  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  are  not  destroyed  by 
inspiration,  but  exist  as  answers  to  difficulties 
raised  by  the  practical  philosopher,  we  shall 
find  many  fewer  contradictions  than  we  imagine. 
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The  truer  view  of  the  relation  of  these  two 
subjects  to  each  other  would  be  to  consider 
the  many  ways  in  which  God  does  use,  as  it 
were,  the  surface  of  things  as  the  plane  over 
which  His  lessons  pass,  while  the  foundation 
and  the  base  is  hidden  from  our  eyes  in  depths 
we  cannot  fathom ;  but  we  are  not,  as  it  would 
be  apparent  to  any  one  in  fifty  cases,  to  dis- 
credit the  lesson  on  the  surface  because  we  do 
not  thoroughly  understand  the  formation  and 
history  of  the  object  through  which  we  are  in- 
structed. The  sun  may  be  told  to  "stand 
still,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon," 
and  the  sky  be  made  the  page  of  a  volume  on 
which  God  writes  a  lesson  for  our  instruction, 
encouragement,  or  warning,  without  its  being 
necessary  for  us  to  understand  the  laws  by 
which  that  body  is  governed. 

To  a  people  in  their  infancy,  with  regard  to 
civilization  and  religion,  a  nK)de  of  address 
would  be  used  very  difierent  from  the  one  which 
perhaps  would  be  fitted  for  our  more  advanced 
condition.  In  the  same  way,  angels  in  glory, 
or  ourselves  hereafter,  will  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  of  advance  on  our  pr^ent 
condition  as  we  do  on  the  Jew  of  the  elder 
world.     In  fact,  the  mode  of  teaching  is  simply 
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in  analogy  with  our  own  conduct  in  daily  life. 
We  appeal  to  circumstances  for  our  children, 
in  which  we  argue  on  the  knowledge  of  their 
ignorance,  and  draw  apparent  conclusions  which 
they  will  hereafter  with  increased  knowledge 
reject.  Yet  generation  after  generation  does 
the  same  thing,  and  we  never  for  a  moment 
hesitate  as  to  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  the 
course  on  the  score  of  its  unreality. 

This  subject  would  be  sufficient  to  absorb  a 
prolonged  attention  in  itself,  and  for  its  own 
sake,  but  I  am  rather  at  this  moment  concerned 
in  suggestion  than  aught  else. 

3.  Another  abuse  to  which  the  study  of  ex- 
ternal creation  seems  liable  is  the  tendency  it 
has  when  studied  simply  for  its  own  sake,  and 
separately  from  a  religious  mind  and  life,  to 
lead  to  scepticism  in  belief,  and  sensuality 
in  life. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  confine  the  range 
only  to  the  study  of  the  objects  and  laws  of 
the  visible  creation,  but  I  include  also  those 
of  sound  and  fonn.  The  arrangements  of  the 
oiaterial  world  which  through  the  senses  affect 
the  soul  or  call  out  the  energies  and  plans  of 
the  mind;  the  power  of  song  or  rhythmical 
proverb,  to  say  nothing  of  the  knowledge  of 
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repeated  in  exa^eration  in  the  "  seven  hun- 
dred wives/'  and  the  *^  three  hundred  cooca- 
bines  of  his  son* 

But  we  cannot  help  being  arrested  also  with 
the  type  which  Scripture  seems  to  have  left  od 
record  of  the  result  too  often  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  of  the  kind  possessed  by  Solomon. 
How  often  have  we  seen  scepticism  unchecked 
spreading  its  virus  through  the  schools  of  the 
medical  student,  and  surrounding,  like  an  at- 
mospheric mala^,  the  pathway  of  the  geolo- 
gist or  the  chemist  1  How  often  have  ire  to 
deplore  the  abandoned  and  discreditable  lives 
of  those,  who,  possessed  of  no  ordinary  powers 
in  the  conceptions  of  musical  harmony,  the 
measures  of  rythmical  poetry,  the  painting  and 
the  sculpture,  are  able  to  delight  us. 

The  sweet  sound,  the  vivid  sight,  or  the  glow- 
ing image  give  impetus  and  eneigy  to  evil  if 
they  do  not  to  good.  They  are  wings  at  any 
rate,  and  if  they  do  not  bear  the  soul  heaven- 
ward they  bear  it  in  a  dow  n ward  flight.  Besides 
which,  there  is  a  kindred  feeling  in  the  power 
which,  directed  aright,  points  at  what  is  beautifbl 
in  sense  and  sound  and  sight,  and  that  whicb 
leads  the  man  to  lean  on  the  softer  and  mote 
carnal  pleasures  of  life.    There  must  be  a  chedc 
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to  this,  and  that  check  must  consist  in  the  rigid 
external  rule  of  devotion  and  worship. 

4.  Another  abuse  attending  these  pursuits  is 
the  mistake  often  made  in  considering  the  Work 
of  God  as  equivalent  to  His  Word,  and  thinking 
that  he  who  expends  time  in  gazing  at  or  study- 
ing the  one  may  safely  dispense  with  the  other ; 
that  the  artisan  and  labourer  will  gain  as  much 
good  and  be  found  as  much  in  the  path  of  duty 
in  wandering  on  Sundays  amid  the  scenes  of 
nature  as  in  kneeling  at  Gop's  House  or  Usten- 
ing  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  No  mistake 
can  be  more  fatal ;  such  a  man  would  simply 
wander  far  from  God.  He  would  be  as  one  who 
committing  himself  to  a  vessel  without  oars, 
compass,  or  rudder,  expects,  because  he  is  on 
the  ocean,  to  reach  the  looked-for  harbour. 
We  must  have .  direction,  or  the  mere  fact  of 
being  on  the  element  which  is  able  to  bear  us, 
will  be  of  no  avail.  Nay !  we  shall  become 
pathless  wanderers  over  a  boundless  deep. 

The  beautiful  is  not  necessarily  holy.  It 
resides  in  fragments  in  the  sii^l.  The  jewel 
of  beauty  was  shivered  at  the  fall,  and  many  of 
its  fragments  became  fixed  in  the  surrounding 
rocks  which  started  up  around  the  closed  doors 
of  Paradise. 
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5.  But  the  danger  which  is  above  all  others 
the  most  fatal/ is  the  tendency  which  the  doee 
study  of  the  objects  of  nature  has  ever  givea 
to  blending  the  Creator  into  the  creation,  and 
thereby  expecting  to  discern  from  the  outward 
form  the  mind  and  will  of  Him  Who  made  it. 
The  result  of  this  must,  of  course,  be  to  lead 
us  to  discover  truth  from  our  own  minds  alone, 
when  their  powers  are  exercised  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  intentions  of  the  forms  we  gaze 
at.  Self  becomes  by  this  means  the  interpr^r 
of  God,  and  the  being  to  be  judged  places 
himself  in  the  throne  of  judgment.  The  emi 
of  this  has  ever  been  the  same,  the  melting  away 
of  dogmatic  teaching  and  the  substitution  of 
opinion  for  faith,  of  impulse  for  principle.  The 
external  law  is  brought  to  the  standard  of 
internal  and  preconceived  ideas,  and  the  sacred 
fitcts  of  Christianity  are  used  rather  as  illustra- 
tions than  as  types  and  guides.  This  principle 
once  admitted,  we  have  no  safeguard  Idt,  we 
have  nothing  to  appeal  to,  no  external  standard; 
all  this  must  exist  where  religion  is  made  the 
accessory  to,  not  the  essence  of  such  studies. 
The  mind  which  is  searching  for  truth  utters 
for  itself  the  voice  of  discovery,  and  the  end 
must  be,  that  inclination,  and  often  a  sinful  one, 
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will  be  placed  as  the  aim  of  life  and  the  end  of 
the  teaching  of  nature. 

6.  But  there  is  yet  another  abuse  to  which  the 
study  of  nature  in  its  external  forms  is  subject, 
which  I  should  hardly  pass  unnoticed  however 
briefly.    There  is  ever  a  tendency  in  excessive 
pursuits  of  a  principle,  not  only  to  go  into  its  ex- 
treme, but  by  doing  so  to  reach  really  the  very 
contradictory  of  the  principle  we  have  been  pur- 
suing.     While  the  mind  in  such  cases  becomes 
lost  in  the  wide  expanse  of  creation,  unlimited 
by  any  external  guide  from  heaven,  and  while  the 
result  of  this  would  seem  to  be  a  width  of  view 
and  liberalism  of  opinion,  which  floats  rapidly 
towards  scepticism,  at  the  same  time  it  most  sin- 
gularly, in  many  cases,  engenders  superstition. 
The  mind  cannot  wander  in  boundless  space. 
It  must  have  limits,  and  if  it  will  not  receive 
those  which  are  offered,  it  creates  them  for  itself. 
The  boundless  plain  sets  a  self-created  limit  to 
the  traveller;   and  the  more  wide  and  distant 
the  expanse  is  the  more  closely  to  the  observer 
will  be  drawn  the  arbitrary  line.     So  the  rest- 
less mind  of  him  who  makes  the  works  of  the 
Creator  his  study  without  acknowledging  His 
W'ord,  must  find  some  boundary  and  curb,  and 
t    ends  in  superstition.     Men  who  have  lived 
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meet  peculiarly  amid  the  world's  vast  formB 
and  changes  have  ended  in  being  the  most 
narrow,  superstitious,  and  exclusive.  No  nar- 
row-mindedness equals  that  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  mountain  valley  who  has  from  childhood 
gazed  hourly  on  the  familiar  shape  of  the  snowy 
peak  or  the  fruit-clad  side.  The  periodical 
visits  of  a  shadow ;  the  mode  in  which  light 
fades ;  the  moan  of  the  wind  or  the  crest  of  a 
billow  become  to  the  inhabitants  of  vaiious 
realms  the  barrier  of  God's  favour  or  disap- 
proval, and  determine  their  course  of  conduct 
to  Him  and  to  their  neighbour.  So  it  is  that 
we  are  often  mistaken  and  disappointed  in  our 
expectations  in  the  result  of  the  forms  and 
effects  of  country  and  chmate  on  the  inhabitant 
of  an  agricultural  district.  We  are  surprised  to 
find  that  his  mind  is  not  so  enlarged  as  that  of 
the  man  who  for  twenty  years  has  seen  nothing 
but  the  wall  and  windows  of  his  factory,  or  the 
lines  of  red  brick  which  mark  the  site  of  his 
abode.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  study  of  nature  does  not  of  necessity  open 
the  mind  or  lead  it  to  wide  and  noble  aspii^- 
tions.  The  man  whose  intercourse  has  beeo 
with  his  fellow  or  who  has  been  instroctol 
closely  in  God's  law,  is  the  man  free  from  ^' 
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peiBtition  and  narrowness;  and  he  presents  the 
higher  and  more  intelligent  character  of  the 
two.  While  the  cottager  who  sees  from  his 
cottage  door  and  windows  no  ohject  but  the 
glorious  images  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  the 
meadow,  the  hedge-row,  and  the  flower,  will  be 
shackling  his  moral  freedom  by  the  fall  of  some 
accidental  effect  in  air  or  earth,  the  colour  of  a 
flower,  or  the  attitude  of  the  moon. 

7.  But  I  must  refer  to  some  of  the  higher  uses 
of  the  study  of  creation,  its  forms,  and  harmo- 
nies. While  we  do  not  discover  God  from  it  we 
recognize  Him  in  it ;  while  we  do  not  learn  His 
Will  from  it  we  see  it  illustrated,  we  realize,  we 
understand.  The  creation  is  a  parable,  a  picture. 
And  we  are  bound,  as  Christians,  to  discern  the 
already  learnt  lesson  of  religion  repeated  in  it. 
It  is  as  the  echo  to  a  voice  which  has  instructed 
us :  the  marginal  references  in  His  Word 
which  refer  us  to  parallel  passages  of  the  'Book 
of  God.  We  turn  to  the  works  of  God  and 
are  reminded  of  His  attributes.  His  eternity 
in  infinite  space ;  His  unchangeableness  in  the 
monotony  of  the  ocean ;  His  subUmity  in  the 
vastness  of  the  mountain,  and  His  tender  sym- 
pathy in  the  lovelier  and  more  varied  forms  and 
x^olours  of  nature  around  our  daily  path.     We 
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are  reminded  of  and  we  admire  His  govemmeDt 
of  the  world  in  the  strange  organization  of 
the  meanest  creatures,  and  singular  coind- 
dences  of  comparative  anatomy. 

But  more,  the  study  of  the  forms  and  powers 
of  the  world  leads  men  to  consecrate  them  to 
God.  Solomon  received  his  gift  of  wisdom 
and  he  turned  from  the  study  in  nature  of  the 
beautiful  in  sight,  and  soared  to  the  design  of 
the  temple  of  Jehovah.  The  exceeding  mag- 
nificence was  the  result  of  a  mind  which  had 
studied  and  appreciated  the  types  of  creation. 
We  must  consecrate  our  discoverie&  of  the 
beautiful  to  God  by  offerings  which  may  en- 
shrine  His  glory  and  may  lead  others  to  Him. 
like  the  "  spikenard  very  precious,"  we  most 
condense  our  discoveries  and  the  result  of  oar 
investigation  is  the  alabaster  box  of  omr  own 
peculiar  genius,  and  offer  it  to  Christ. 

So  holy  men  have  employed  the  power  of 
expression  through  colour  or  drawing,  and 
fasted  before  they  painted  Him  on  the  Cross ; 
and  on  their  knees  weeping  have  marked  the 
outpouring  of  the  ransom  of  the  world. 

So  men  have  made  the  compositions  of  learn- 
ing or  the  argument  of  the  song  a  subject  of 
earnest  prayer  and  self-abasement.     How  high 
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and  holy  would  be  the  work  of  the  artist,  the 
geologist,  the  astronomer,  the  musician,  if  he 
would  indeed  offer  his  gifts  as  an  alabaster  box 
to  Christ.  How  many  a  man  might  be  con- 
verted through  a  picture  of  Him  Who  died  for 
us ;  or  be  moved  to  holy  works,  or  to  penitence 
by  the  powers  and  influence  of  music,  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  creation, 

8.  Again,  nature  no  doubt  contains  an  inward 
power  which  answers  to  strong  and  mighty 
yearnings  of  our  own  soul.  The  soul  has  ques- 
tions to  which  there  are  answers  in  the  creation. 
The  soul  does  utter  tones  whose  echoes  do  sound 
from  the  world  which  God  has  made.  The 
sublime,  the  generous,  the  contemplative,  the 
reverential,  are  all  feelings  of  our  own  which 
find  their  representatives  in  the  mountain,  the 
ocean,  or  the  cloud ;  and  we  are  led  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  sacramental  power  in  the  world 
around  us. 

And  more  than  this,  we  surely  may  love 
the  beautiful  in  nature  for  its  own  sake; 
we  are  not  bound  to  look  on  the  melting 
and  radiant  colour,  the  mellowing  or  soften- 
ing shadow,  the  stern  sublimity  of  the  moun- 
tain form,  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the 
flower,  or  the  insect,  as  simply  accidents  of 
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the  creation,  to  be  passed  by  with  indifiereoce, 
or  to  be  left  the  property  alone  of  the  poet,  or 
the  painter.  They  evoke  elevated  feefings,  and 
they  were  intended  to  do  so.  They  are  for 
their  own  sake.  We  may  not  look  at  them  as 
simply  existing  by  the  laws  of  chemistry  or 
volcanic  forces.  They  also  exist  because  they 
may  well  affect  our  soals  to  God.  They  are  as 
the  reflections  of  the  forms  of  heaven.     Thev 
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are  as  mirages  of  the  angelic  beings  who  sur* 
round  His  throne  on  high. 

Heaven  is  described  to  us  as  the  gathering 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  form  and  colour ;  the 
amethyst,  the  sapphire,  the  tree  of  healing  and 
the  river  of  life  form  part  of  its  sacred  imagery. 

Many  more  are  the  holy  lessons  of  the  worid 
which  God  made,  and  having  made,  declared 
it  was  "  very  good."  These  are  among  some 
of  them ;  at  least  let  us  learn  to  join  them  in 
their  vast  energy  of  silent  obedience  to  the  law 
of  their  creation,  and  gaze  in  wonder  and  in  awe 
at  the  thought  that  we  are  surrounded  by  my- 
riads of  forms  obeying  an  eicternal  command, 
''  Earth  with  all  her  thousand  voices  praising 
God." 


XXIV- 
BALAAM. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Rom.  II.  14,  15. 

When  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law, 
do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law,  these,  haying  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselyes  :  which  show  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also 
bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean 
while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.'* 

.  CoNSCiBNCB  is  the  echo  of  Eden  still  ring- 
Qg  in  severe  tones  around  the  closed  doors  of 
^aradise.  The  love  of  Christ  is  the  fresh  and 
jlear  accent  of  a  "  new  commandment"  sound- 
ng  with  love  and  tenderness  in  the  ears  of  the 
)eniteat  from  the  gate  of  heaven,  which  has 
)een  thrown  open  by  the  Cross,  '*  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
[  will  give  you  rest."  Conscience  is  as  twi- 
light before  sunrise,  cold  and  chill,  shining  on  the 
morning  road  of  the  heavenbound  traveller  when 
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he  knows  and  trembles  at  the  difficulties  which 
lie  before  him  in  his  day's  journey.  The  love  of 
Jesus  is  as  the  glow  of  that  sunset  which  lights 
him  in  at  the  end,  cheering,  guiding,  glowing 
with  love  and  pardon. 

Though,  thank  God,  the  full  light  of  His 
redeeming  love  is  that  in  which  we  move  who 
live  under  the  Gospel,  the  light  of  conscience 
is  one  which  we  are  still  bound  to  consider 
carefully  and  to  walk  in,  when  it  is  God's  wiD 
that  it  should  shine  upon  our  path. 

There  are  many  questions  which  naturally 
arise  in  connexion  with  the  relation  of  con- 
science to  the  powerful  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  we  have  received  from  Baptism  and 
Holy  Communion.  What  is  the  importance  of 
a  guide  which  has  been  superseded  by  one  of 
stronger  power  ?  How  can  the  relative  guidimce 
and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  be  superior  to  the 
simple  and  original  one  of  our  first  estate? 
Why  is  conscience  so  often  spoken  of  as  of  so 
delicate  a  nature,  that  the  least  wilful  neglect  or 
violence  may  spoil  its  beauty,  and  blunt  its 
edge  ?  These  and  many  more  are  questions  of 
deep  interest  to  any  thoughtful  mind. 

2.  There  were  two  original  means  by  whidi 
GroD  called  men  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself. 
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One  internal,  and  the  other  external ;  the 
works  of  creation,  and  the  inward  voice  which 
speaks  from  our  original  creation :  nature,  and 
conscience.  Holy  Scripture  refers  to  both  of 
these  as  being  means  through  which  the  Gen- 
tiles might  have  known  God,  and  by  the 
i^tandard  of  which  they  will  be  judged  at  the 
last  day.  S.  Paul  tells  us  that  they  had  the 
power  of  knowing  God's  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  through  the  study  of  the  external 
world,  the  invisible  things  of  God  known 
through  the  visible  creation  ;  and  he  tells  us  in 
the  same  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  the  Gen- 
tiles are  guided  by  a  law  of  their  own,  showing 
the  work  of  the  "  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
their  conscience  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another."  This  inward  voice  is  that  which 
being  placed  in  us  at  our  original  creation  in  the 
image  of  God  was  broken,  and  discordant  by 
the  fall.  A  new  tone  sounded  within  us  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  Blessed  Spirit 
from  that  day  forward  guides  us  into  all  truth. 
But  those  who  have  not  received  His  direct 
gifts,  who  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  EBs  know- 
ledge, or  who  did  dwell  in  lands  before  Christ 
came,  whose  inhabitants  had  not  received  reve* 
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lation,  are  and  were  guided  by  the  ori^Dal 
voice  within  them. 

There  are  striking  cases  in  Holy  Scriptnie  en 
the  power  with  which  it  speaks. 

a.  The  people  of  Nineveh  were  worsbijqpere 
of  an  unknown  God.  In  an  early  day  the  seat  o{ 
inteUigence,  military  power,  and  graphic  taste, 
the  Ninevites  may  be  ranked  among  the  moat 
enlightened  heathen ;  added  to  which  they  were 
connected  with  and  part  of  a  nation  which  may 
be  ranked  among  the  purest  of  idolaters.  The 
original  voice  of  conscience  and  natural  religion 
consequently  spoke  in  them  clearly  and  firedy. 
And  it  led  them  to  certain  striking  results.  It 
first  gave  the  clear  apprehension  of  a  God 
Whom  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  that 
that  GrOD  was  He  Whose  will  the  Prophet 
Jonah  proclaimed.  His  teaching  coincided 
with  their  inward  sense,  and  they  acknowledged 
that  He  of  Whom  he  spake  was  the  God  Whom 
they  were  to  obey.  This  step  was  important. 
But  further,  they  heard  and  recognized  tba 
need  of  penitence.  ^'They  sat  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes/'  But  the  penitence  of  the  nneo- 
lightened  is  often  but  superstition,  and  their 
amendment  generally  one  of  external  woii 
festing,  self-miposed  suflfering  and  torture.    But 
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the  Ninevitea  added  this  further,  "  the  turning 
of  every  man  from  his  evil  way."  Here  was  a 
deeper  sense  of  religion  ;  and  yet  they  had  no 
clearer  voice  than  that  of  natural  conscience^ 
And  more  than  this, — they  a^ed  in  an  humble 
spirit,  whereas  the  spirit  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  was  ever  proud  and  self-confident.  The 
case  of  the  Ninevites,  then,  is  a  singular  illus* 
tration  of  the  power  of  conscience,  inasmuch  as 
it  shows  so  deep  and  complete  a  result^  and  is 
recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 

b.  The  next  case  I  will  refer  to  from  Holy 
Scripture,  is  that  of  the  Prophet  Balaam,  stand- 
ing apart  as  he  did  from  the  people  of  God, 
and  consequently  from  the  direct  revelations 
made  to  Moses  and  to  Aaron,  an  inhabitant 
of  Pethor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  termed  in  Holy 
Scripture,  a  soothsayer.  It  may  be,  perhaps^ 
a  question  how  far  he  derived  his  knowledge 
from  some  common  tradition  based  on  original 
revelation,  although  whatever  might  be  con- 
jectured in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  it  would 
not  materially  affect  the  question,  inasmuch  as 
the  entire  consent  of  the  moral  sense  to  such 
revelation  would  of  itself  indicate  the  power  of 
that  interior  voice  to  instruct,  or  to  lead  in  the 
way  to  heaven. 
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We  find  that  the  messengers  of  Balak  were 
despatched  to  this  far-famed  prophet,  who 
seems  to  have  derived  much  of  his  reputation 
and  credit  from  the  use  of  the  magical  arts. 
Large  presents,  and  larger  promises  were  for- 
warded through  the  princes,  hut  the  prophet 
immediately  consulted  God  through  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  own  interior  conscience  ;  or  per- 
haps we  may  substitute  the  term  conscienoe 
for  the  power  that  he  addressed.  That 
power  forbad  his  going;  his  motives  were 
not  simple,  and  the  object  of  his  mission  sinful, 
but  he  was  dazzled  by  the  mighty  gifts  and  the 
worldly  honour,  and  despite  the  strong  sugges- 
tions of  his  better  sense,  he  cherished  the  de- 
sire to  do  wrong.  The  extreme  delicacy  of 
conscience  was  injured,  the  keen  edge  blunted 
and  inverted,— it  bad  him  go  with  the  princes, 
although  its  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  one  who 
speaks  in  irony  or  in  mockery.  It  was  the 
Micaiah  voice  which  said,  "  Go,  and  the  Lord 
be  with  thee,"  while  the  accent  and  the  tone 
proclaimed  otherwise.  He  went, — but  external 
discipline  and  trial  were  employed  to  divert 
him  ;  even  a  miracle  was  not  withheld,  showing 
that  very  often  after  the  severe  tone  of  con- 
science has  ceased  to  speak  but  in  irony,  the 
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tender  love  of  God  pleads  in  earnest  simple 
accents  through  trouble  to  the  soul.  After  the 
last  ray  of  twilight  has  ceased  to  gleam  upon 
our  darkened  way,  His  love  sheds  brilliance  on 
the  midnight. 

Long  after  the  hand  of  our  original  nature 
has  ceased  to  strive  to  open  the  door  of  the 
heart,  whose  lock  has  been  rusted  by  long 
habit,  and  whose  hinges  have  been  hampered  by 
the  creepers  of  time,  that  silent  waiting  Figure 
will  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  and  before 
His  touch  the  habitual  rust  of  ages  will  scatter 
in  dust  away,  the  most  clinging  creepers  will 
wither  into  shreds,  the  door  will  open,  and  He 
will  enter. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Balaam.  He  resisted 
the  exterior  hindrance  as  he  had  done  the  in- 
terior warning.  He  went  on,  he  reached  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  but  conscience  was  not  dead, 
her  voice  dared  him  to  defy  her,  he  said  he 
could  not  speak  except  what  God  told  him. 
We  sometimes  can  manage  to  hush  the  internal 
voice  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  before  we 
actually  commit  the  sin  we  stand  appalled.  So 
powerful  in  the  Mesopotamian  prophet  was  the 
original  voice  of  our  moral  nature !  But  again 
he  strove  to  elude  the  heavenly  messenger.    He 
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sought  enchantments.    So  we,  when  like  ^Gnos 
on  his  throne,  or  Yamen  on  his  judgment  seat, 
conscience  is  inexorably  stem  and  severe,  strive 
through  "  another  sign"  to  pale  its  light,  or  to 
veil  its  form.     The  fashion  of  an  age,  supersti- 
tion, subtle  reasoning,  plausible  excuses  are  the 
enchantments  that  we  seek.     But  we  go  back 
again  to  confront  God,  only  to  find  our  newly- 
gained  powers  paralysed;  to  have  the  curses 
which  icicle  upon  our  tongue  melt  into  the 
dews  of  blessings,  and  the  raven  bodings  of 
future  evil,  change  into  the  peaceful  singing  of 
the  dove.     Balaam  failed  at  last  in  conquering 
conscience,  but  he  reached  his  end  by  Imother 
way.     In  battle  and  deadly  sin  Balaam,  the  son 
of  Beor,  perished  by  the  sword. 

The  case  of  Balaam  is  a  remarkable  instance 
on  the  face  of  Scripture  of  the  power  of  God's 
voice  originally  speaking  in  the  heart  of  man. 

c.  Another  case  is  that  of  S.  Paul.  Unen- 
lightened by  the  more  direct  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  mighty  motives  of  the  gratitude  of 
redeeming  love,  he  served  God  with  the  utmost 
zeal  according  to  the  light  of  his  original  na- 
ture. Clever,  eloquent,  intelligent,  vast  in  con- 
ception and  masculine  in  grasp,  highly  refined 
in  taste,  and  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  few  things 
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could  have  been  less  tasteful  to  his  inclination 
than  the  martyrdom  of  another  young  man  of 
kindred  powers,  and  *  kindred  zeal ;  yet  while 
they  stoned  Stephen  he  held  the  clothes.  In 
the  same  way  that  chariot  journey  to  Damascus 
to  persecute  women  and  children  could  scarcely 
have  found  sympathy  with  his  natural  disposi- 
tion ;  still  he  was  impelled  by  a  higher  voice 
and  that  was  to  a  certain  degree  the  voice  which 
we  should  call  unenlightened  conscience.  The 
same  voice,  the  moment  our  Lord  spoke  to 
him,  made  him  say  "  Lord,  what  wouldst 
Thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  and  under  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  persecuting  Saul  became 
Paul  the  Apostle.  Such  cases  amongst  others 
in  Holy  Scripture,  illustrate,  to  a  certain  degree 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  the  force  of  a  voice 
speaking  within  us,  anterior  to  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  enlightening  energies  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

3.  While  these  are  some  of  the  instances  of 
the  working  of  conscience,  or  that  power  by 
which  God  guides  us  short  of  the  great  gift  and 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  struck 
with  the  gradual  power  and  manifestation  of 
this  guide  since  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
man.     If  we  Unk  with  the   conscience  that 
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which  is  usually  expressed  by  the  tenn  moral 
seose,  we  shall  see  how  clear  an  evidence  it  is 
in  favour  of  all  the  teaching  of  religioa  since 
the  beginning :  how  manifest  a  sign  of  the 
presence  of  a  God  not  only  as  our  Creator,  but 
as  our  moral  Governor,  the  awarder  of  punish- 
ment to  vice,  and  the  rewarder  of  virtue. 

It  appears  that  from  the  beginning  every 
nation  has  had  a  belief  in  not  only  a  God,  bat 
one  angry  with  sin,  propitiated  by  sacrifice, 
and  "  coming  to  judge.*'  Whether  this  belief 
has  sprung  from  some  original  common  revela- 
tion, or  from  a  universal  intuitive  impression, 
matters  little.  The  impression  has  been  uni- 
versal, and  in  its  broad  outline  that  expression 
has  sketched  out  the  whole  form  of  revealed 
religion.  It  is  therefore  an  argument  clear  and 
unanswerable  by  the  sceptic,  and  standing  in- 
dependent of  revelation  or  the  objective  system 
of  Christianity.  And  inasmuch  as  we  find  it 
often  true,  that  what  is  true  of  the  collective 
body,  is  true  of  each  separate  and  component 
member,  we  should  expect  to  discover  the 
same  impressions  lying  clearly  and  distinctif 
defined  beneath  the  upper  surface  of  revealed 
truth,  personal  aspiration  or  holy  habit  in  indi* 
viduals.    Conscience  in  fact  underlies  all  oar 
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religious  knowledge  and  impressions  ad  the 
rigid  and  rude  carving  on  a  tablet  underlies  and 
gives  a  certain  form  to  the  wax  which  has  been 
spread  over  and  which  hardens  upon  it.  It 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  I  am  speaking 
now  of  conscience  not  simply  as  that  particular 
medium  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  speaks  to  us,  in  which  sense  S.  Paul  so 
ofteix  uses  it ;  but  as  that  separate,  original,  and 
active  voice  by  which  God  guided  mankind  and 
does  often  guide  individuals  before  the  reception 
of  the  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  light 
the  conscience  in  each  individual  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  separate  mode  of  knowing  God,  has  its 
own  peculiar  uses,  powers,  and  duties  annexed; 
which  are  not  shared  in  the  same  degree  by 
any  other  power. 

Beyond  this,  the  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind through  the  regulations  and  laws  of  so- 
ciety is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion,  and  that  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  more  direct  teaching  of  what  I  have  called 
conscience.  The  famous  argument  of  Bishop 
Butler  shows  this  with  singular  force.  The 
fact  that  virtue  has  ever  been  rewarded  as  such 
by  society,  and  vice  punished,  and  that  the 
cases  of  oppression,  persecution,  and  unfairness 
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whidi  appear  to  militate  against  the  role,  are 
evidently  not  valid  as  proving  a  counter  role ; 
the  fact  of  the  universal  impression  that  le- 
pentanoe  is  necessary  to  forgiveness,  and  that 
for^veness  does  by  no  means  take  off  the 
penalty  annexed  to  sin  in  this  world ;  the  sin- 
gular power  and  tendency  to  triumph  and  pre- 
vail in  virtue  in  this  world ; — all  these  are  like 
seeds  sown  in  the  soil  of  society  which  produce 
a  rich,  continuous,  and  abundant  harvest  of 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  revelation  from  the 
forms  and  energies  of  our  original  creation. 

4.  But  before  going  into  the  very  important 
question  of  the  peculiar  province,  use,  and 
treatment  of  conscience  to  ourselves,  it  woald 
be  well  to  notice  in  passing  one  feature  which 
may  seem  to  present  diflBiculty.  There  is  a 
prejudice  in  many  minds  that  conscience  is  a 
guide  opposed  to  the  ever-blessed  Spirit  ;  and 
there  is  often  a  jealousy  raised  lest  a  man  is  in- 
clined to  depreciate  the  latter  by  asserting  the 
claims  of  the  former.  There  is  a  truth  and  a 
large  amount  of  error  in  such  an  apprehension. 
The  fact  is,  the  difficulty  is  simply  a  branch  d 
one  large  subject  of  difficulty  which  underlies 
many  of  these  particular  questions,  namely,  as.to 
how  the  secondary,  redeeuied,  and  renovated  na- 
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ture  cto,  if  it  be,  be  higher  than  the  primary  and 
comparatively  unfallen  one.  Would  the  state 
of  Paradise  have  been  higher  than  our  present 
one  ?  Is  the  saint  who,  having  fallen,  has  been 
restored  by  intense  penitence,  higher  or  lower 
than  the  angels  who  never  fell,  or  the  child 
who  has  known  no  actual  sin  ?  Is  innocence 
greater  or  less  than  elevated  sanctity  ?  Is  the 
man  who,  having  scarcely  one  strong  tempta- 
tion goes  easily  on  his  heavenward  path  in  a 
higher  state  than  he  who  being  beset  and  sur* 
rounded  by  temptations,  sometimes  yields,  and 
at  once  repents,  or  feels  the  defiled  waters  pene- 
trating to  his  soul  and  tinging  his  will,  yet 
by  earnest  effort  purifies  his  mind  through 
prayer  and  discipline. 

These  are  difficult  questions  to  answer.  The 
question  relative  to  the  saints  and  angels  St. 
Paul  has  answered  for  us.  One  general  posi- 
tion might  safely  be  taken  up,  that  we  are 
in  the  Gospel  under  a  new  principle,  that  of 
gratitude,  and  that  gratitude  with  its  kindred 
obligations  is  a  principle  of  a  secondary  class. 
But  as  our  whole  position  is  one  of  a  secondary 
nature,  all  our  estimates  of  those  feelings  must 
be  affected  by  it.  To  us  the  secondary  principle 
has  become  the  higher  and  so  in  ils  it  would  be 
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wrong  if  we  so  regarded  and  estimated  the  piir 
mary  voice  of  conscience,  as  to  disregard  or 
underrate  the  secondary  voice  through  whidi 
God  appeals  to  our  fallen  state. 

But  I  have  su^ested  a  distinction  whidi 
needs  an  illustration.  There  are  graces  which, 
if  we  may  say  it,  are  not  directly  based  on  that 
original  law  of  conscience.  High  acts  of  self- 
devotion  and  self-denial;  burning  zeal  carried 
out  into  practice,  deep  and  ascetic  devotion, 
mental  powers  consecrated  to  God's  glory 
through  His  Church  are  all  endowments  be- 
longing to  that  secondary  nature  with  which 
God  has  gifted  us. 

5.  But  I  will  consider  the  more  immediate 
question  of  the  recognition  of  conscience  in  ns. 

It  becomes  in  every  one  a  singular  corrobo- 
ration of  the  influences  and  convictions  of  the 
Blessed  Spirit.  It  is  well  for  us  to  be  able  to 
search  deeply  into  our  inner  self  and  to  find  a 
strong  current  in  the  still  calm  depth  within 
which  underlies  the  more  impulsive  and  glit- 
tering surface  of  our  religious  nature. 

Such  a  power  of  appeal  becomes  a  rthp 
when  the  reaction  which  follows  impulse  ftib 
us,  or  when  the  shade  of  any  hesitation  may 
cross  our  mind,  and  becomes  a  strong  kindred 
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inducement  to  the  earnest  pursuit  of  some  path 
into  which  we  have  been  abeady  guided  by- 
conviction  and  after  prayer. 

There  are  occasions  when  others  cannot 
sympathise  with  some  high  and  living  energy 
or  inspiration  of  our  own.  There  may  be  mo- 
ments when  a  more  pure  and  intense  devotion, 
when  some  course  of  more  rigid  denial  or  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  when  some  inspiration 
direct  from  heaven  may  place  a  man  on  a 
plane  which  his  companion  does  not  move 
across.  In  such  moments  there  may  be  a  com- 
fort in  the  appeal  to  the  common  principle. 
It  is  the  common  ground  we  all  have  even  with 
the  unconverted,  which  the  beginner  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  spiritual  life  has  with  the 
honest,  but  less  enlightened,  follower  of  Gon 
and  truth. 

6.  It  is  now  important  to  see  what  the  work- 
ing of  conscience  is,  considered  more  especially 
in  its  secondary  sense  of  a  means  through  which 
the  Spirit  acts.  It  is  as  a  figure  sitting  on  a 
throne  within  us  directing  our  being  and  guid- 
ing us  if  we  will  go  where  it  bids,  or  slackening 
the  reins  and  finally,  though  gradually,  giving  up 
the  efibrt.  It  listens  to  no  plea,  calls  in  no  ad- 
vocate, considers  no  circumstances,  palliates  no 
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deviations,  alters  no  tone  of  its  accents  of  com- 
mand. The  moment  it  is  reasoned  with,  re- 
sisted, or  disobeyed,  it  gives  up  its  sway.  A 
hundred  forms  wait  outside  claiming  admit- 
tance ;  all  of  them  powerfiil,  and  often  at  other 
bars  successful.  Reason,  pleasure,  inclioatioD, 
palUating  circumstances,  disposition,  plead  hot 
in  vain.  No  advocate  is  admitted  into  that 
court;  no  voice  or  plea  is  heard  there.  If 
resisted,  conscience  yields  her  sway.  ''Tboa 
shalt  not  go.'^  If  reasoned  with  or  dis- 
puted, ''  Rise  and  go  with  them/'  becomes  the 
answer. 

It  speaks  through  suggestion  and  inward 
conviction.  We  wish  to  do  a  thing  which  we 
in  an  instant  feel  it  is  right  or  wroi^.  We  hare 
no  doubt.  The  tones  are  unmistakeable.  '^Thcm 
shalt  not  go."  "  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  peo- 
ple; they  are  blessed."  Three  simple  dogmatic 
statements.  The  conclusion  to  the  syllogism 
is  left  for  us  to  form  into  terms.  There  is  do 
swerve,  no  leaning  to  circumstances,  no  pallia- 
tion looked  to. 

But  long  after  its  voice  has  been  ne^ected 
it  does  speak  if  sought  for ;  though  it  has  beotxa^ 
a  voice  far  away  as  of  one  in  the  distance,  a  voitt 
in  "  a  high  place,"  a  voice  still  lingering  in  tbe 
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field  of  Zophim,  or  the  top  of  Pisgah ;  a  voice 
"  in  the  wilderness ;"  there,  when  sought  for,  it 
speaks  still ;  but  its  tones  are  as  before,  clear, 
simple,  dogmatic.  It  still  tells  the  simple  truth, 
no  more  nor  less.  It  still  admits  no  advocates ; 
no  rival,  no  equal.  Its  last  tone,  though  far 
away  in  the  wilderness,  is  as  clear  and  decided 
as  its  first. 

Balaam  went  to  a  high  place,  and  God  said, 
Return  and  say,  "  How  shall  I  curse  whom  God 
hath  not  cursed  ?  or  how  shall  I  defy  whom  the 
LoBD  hath  not  defied?"  Again  he  went  to 
'*  the  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and 
the  Lord  said,  ^'God  is  not  a  man  that  He 
should  lie,"  and  he  set  his  face  at  last  towards 
the  wilderness,  and  he  said,  "  How  goodly  are 
thy  tents,  O  Jacob.** 

The  voice  far  distant  in  the  dreamy  defile  of 
the  wilderness  was  clear  and  decided  as  it  had 
beeij  on  the  couch  at  night.  There  is  no  devi- 
atipn,  no  yielding.  '*  Go,  and  thou  must  go ; 
come,  and  thou  must  come;  do  this,  and  it 
must  be  done."  There  is  also  a  clear  undimmed 
vision  of  the  future  and  the  end ;  the  peace  of 
the  righteous  in  his  death  and  end  :  ''  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his." 

ii2 
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But  the  unjdeiding  nature  of  conscience  is 
especially  manifested  in  its  high  and  elevated 
tone.  Balaam  struggled,  strove,  agonised  to 
get  a  less  severe  verdict,  to  moderate  the  high 
decree.  But  in  vain.  On  the  bed  or  in  the 
desert;  by  the  altar  or  alone;  with  enchant- 
ment or  without  it :  conscience  was  still  the 
same.  He  could  not  avoid  its  presence.  He 
tried  to  shun  it,  but  he  now  found  it  within  him, 
without  him,  around  him.  He  was  alone  at 
night;  his  conscience  spoke  in  clear  accents 
round  the  midnight  chamber.  He  was  with 
the  princes,  it  spoke.  He  was  on  a  jonmey, 
he  heard  its  voice  following.  He  was  with  a 
king,  the  awful  visitant  entered  the  palace.  He 
was  in  the  howling  wilderness,  and  in  the  lone 
top  of  the  ''lasting  hill,"'  high  above  the  habi- 
tation of  man,  and  he  still  found  it.  He  could 
not  escape.  ''  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  Thoo 
art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold, 
Thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea,  even  there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and 
Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  suielv 
the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the  night 
shall  be  light  about  me;  yea,  the  darkness 
hideth  not  from  Thee,  but  the  night  shineth 
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as   the  day.    The  darkness  and  the  light  are 
both  alike  to  Thee/' 

And,  remember,  whenever  conscience  thus 
speaks,  it  is  truth ;  if  we  can  follow  it  we  are 
saved  sorrow  here  and  gain  additional  glory 
hereafter. 

7*  The  extreme  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of 
conscience  is  a  matter  of  proverbial  notoriety. 
It  will  not  bear  touching ;  it  shrinks,  like  the 
leaf  of  that  plant  which  withdraws  itself  from 
material  contact,  from  the  effort  of  analysis, 
opposition,  reasoning,  or  contradiction .  It  takes 
many  forms  when  it  is  once  perverted;  one 
form  is  that  it  may  tell  us  wrong  for  right; 
the  Lord  said  to  Balaam  in  the  night,  '^  Go 
not,'*  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  said,  "  Go.'* 

In  getting  over  the  first  voice  of  conscience 
we  are  compelled  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  what 
appears  for  the  moment  to  be  the  superior 
claim  of  some  other  voice,  and  if  we  have  once 
suspended  our  allegiance  to  the  more  severe 
dictate  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  the  same 
process  of  reasoning  will  always  be  ready  at 
hand ;  so  that  while  conscience  may  still  speak 
clearly  in  such  cases,  its  tones  strike  dull  upon 
the  ear,  chiming  through  the  thick  atmosphere 
of  some  faulty  state  in  which  we  are  hreathing. 
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Then,  again,  coasdence  may  become  moibid, 
when  either  by  some  innate  infirmity,  some 
permitted  laxity  of  oar  moral  judgment,  or 
flome  continued  state  of  sin,  we  make  erroneoos 
reasonings  on  God's  will;   misunderstanding 
His  threats  and  promises.     It  very  often  is  the 
case  that  a  morbid  conscience  arises  from  a 
culpable  neglect  of  the  powers  and  condition  of 
the  moral  judgment ;  and  though  this  may  not 
appear  to  men  to  be  in  itself  so  faulty  as  deri- 
ation  from  the  paths  of  practical  goodness,  it  is  a 
fault.   It  is  to  a  certain  degree  despising  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  and  neglecting  to  keep  in  order 
one  of  the  mainsprings  of  our  moral  action. 

8.  Another  very  important  question  with  re- 
gard to  conscience,  is,  the  relation  which  it 
bear^  to  the  operations  and  energies  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  Gron  has  given  us  in  oar 
new  creation.  While  the  natural  conscienoe 
simply  tells  us  what  is  right,  the  Holt  Spibh 
at  the  same  time  pleads  with  us  the  neoessi^ 
for  doing  it,  and  aids  us  in  the  effort.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  human  voice ;  a  command  roaj 
be  uttered,  or  a  statement  made  in  the  simple 
and  natural  tone  which  may  make  no  great  im- 
pression, and  leave  us  much  where  it  foond  os. 
while  if  to  those  words  be  added  the  inflexions, 
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cadences,  and  emphasis  of  passion,  or  feeling/ 
whether  it  be  of  love,  anger,  irony,  or  sarcasm, 
the  voice  may  be  the  bearer  of  the  same  sen- 
tence  and  yet  affect  the  hearer  in  a  totally 
different  manner.     There  may,  in  fact,  be  added 
to  the  declaration  of  the  message  all  the  appli- 
ances of  entreaty,  persuasion,  warning,   and 
aught  else,  by  the  mere  intonation.     So,  if  we 
may  say  it,  when  the  natural  conscience  speaks, 
it  is  the  sound  of  a  voice  simply  telling  ua 
what  is  right  and  wrong ;  but  when  the  voice 
of  our  new  creation  speaks,  it  is  the  same 
sentence  carried  home  with  all  the  intensity  of 
earnest  entreaty ;  **  The  Spirit  making  inter- 
cession with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.'' 
9.  But  there  is  another  feature  in  the  case  of 
Balaam,  which  is,  if  possible,  of  more  impor- 
tance to  us  than  any  of  those  we  have  yet  con*, 
sidered.     Conscience  was  not  the  only  voiced 
that  spake.    There  was  a  power  external  to 
himself  greater  than  his  conscience,  which  waa 
working  with  an  energy  if  possible  more  power- 
ful than  it,  and  striving  for  his  salvation. 

He  set  out  on  his  sinful  journey,  wilful  in 
taking  his  own  course ;  an  angel  met  him  in 
the  place  where  there  were  two  walls,  one  oii 
either  side,  hindering  his  journey;  and  that 
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angel  bore  in  his  hand  a  sword  in  the  patb  of 
the  vineyards.  But  the  prophet  resisted  alike 
the  angel  of  mercy  and  the  swcnrd  of  yei^eanoe; 
and  went  on.  And  again,  in  a  narrower  ipixt 
where  there  was  no  room  to  turn  either  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  stopped  him ;  again  Balaam  resisted,  and 
the  ass  spoke.  The  heavenly  vision  was  re^ 
vealed  to  the  disobedient  man,  and  seeing  the 
messenger  of  Gon  he  confessed  his  fsuilt,  and 
said,  ''  I  have  sinned;  now,  therefore,  if  it  dis- 
please thee,  I  will  get  me  back  again."  Bat 
the  angel  said,  ''  Go  with  the  men."  And  he 
went.  The  power  of  his  own  rebellious  heart 
yearning  after  what  could  only  be  gained  by 
sinful  means,  was  powerful  alike  to  oveicome 
the  external  as  it  had  been  the  internal  voice. 
There  is  a  power  working  for  us  greater  and 
more  yielding  than  that  of  conscience,— the 
love  of  Christ.  That  is  as  the  glow  of  the 
lamp  shed  in  warm  lustre  over  the  chill  deso- 
late path  of  midnight,  piercing,  warming,  and 
enlightening,  with  a  force  very  different  from 
that  cold  severe  twilight,  whose  pulse  throbs 
from  the  distant  hills  of  the  garden  of  Edeo. 
While  conscience  but  sits  upon  the  throse  d 
judgment  directing  and  condemning,  the  love  of 
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Christ  sits  as  a  Judge,  but  assumes  at  the  same 
instant  the  voice  of  the  Advocate;  assumes 
the  authority  of  the  monarch  to  forgive,  and 
leaving  the  throne  of  the  judge  and  of  the  king, 
as  well  as  the  bar  at  which  as  an  advocate  it  had 
been  pleading,  goes  out  of  court  to  receive  the 
pardoned  prisoner,  and  with  His  own  hand 
conducts  him  from  the  court  of  His  justice  to 
the  court  of  eternal  love  in  heaven. 

Conscience  considers  no  circumstances; — '• 
the  love  of  Christ,  all.  Conscience  lays  down 
the  stem  law  of  humility  alike  for  him  whose 
natural  bias  is  towards  exclusiveness  and  pride, 
as  it  does  for  him  whose  nature  leads  him  to 
seek  the  lowUer  and  more  secluded  paths  of 
intercourse  with  man.  But  the  love  of  Chriot 
considers  at  every  point  the  greater  difficulty  of 
the  proud  man  compared  with  that  of  the  hum- 
ble  one ;  speaks  as  from  one  "  who  saw  his  sub- 
stance, yet  being  imperfect,  when  it  was  made 
in  secret  and  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth ;"  "  knoweth  our  frame  and  remembereth 
we  are  but  dust,"  and  pleads  like  one  "who  was 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin."  The  stem  brow  of  conscience  does  not 
relax  at  the  bitter  weeping  of  the  penitent,  or 
the  exceeding  bitter  "  cry  of  him  who  has  lost 
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his  heritage."  The  love  of  Christ  shines  on 
the  sinner's  weeping  eye,  while  He  who  sheds  its 
lustre  puts  those  ^^  tears  in  His  bottle,  and  notes 
them  in  His  book.''  Conscience,  like  a  severe 
taskmaster,  insists  upon  our  good  acts  as  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  and  gives  no  thanks  for 
that  which  is  but  a  due.  The  love  of  Christ 
accepts  the  earnestness  of  a  loving  heart,  and 
in  return  showers  the  dew  of  His  peace,  and  joy, 
and  assurance  on  the  rejoicing  heart,  which  has 
been  yielded  to  Him. 

As  I  said  before,  conscience  commands,  but 
does  not  plead.  The  love  of  Jesus  melts  off 
every  mandate  into  persuasion,  and  illumines 
the  hand  writing  of  His  commandments  by  the 
jadiant  lustre  of  His  love.  While  He  says, 
"Do  this;"  or,  "Go  there;"  He  says  at  the 
same  moment,  "Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  "Why  will  you  be  lost,  0 
house  of  Israel  ?"  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while 
He  may  be  found."  "Can  a  woman  forget 
her  sucking  child  that  she  should  not  have 
compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea, 
they  may  forget,  yet  can  I  never  forget  thee." 
"O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  My  com- 
mandments,  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river 
and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea." 


XXV. 

SAUL. 

Jfotxxt^  Auntras  After  ffia^ter. 
THE  ROOT  OF  NATIONAL  FAULTS. 

1  Sam.  xyi.  1. 


**l   HAVE   RBJECTKD   HIM." 

1 .  Thb  character  of  Saul  would  be  by  itself 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most 
heedless  reader  of  the  annals  of  human  nature ; 
but  seen  by  the  side  of  David,  it  is  more  re- 
markable still.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
is  strong  and  lucid  at  every  point. 

Saul  is  the  man  of  the  world  in  every  re- 
spect. He  is  the  Roman  hero,  shot  with  the 
colours  of  the  despotic  East ;  the  kind  of  man 
who  ever  has  been  the  hero  and  demigod  of 
the  world's  idolatry  and  worship,  and  ever  will 
be ;  while  David  in  but  few  particulars  would 
obtain  the   admiration   of  mankind.      There 
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is  just  the  difference  between  the  two  that  there  is 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  man ;  between 
him  who  is  governed  by  natural  religion,  and 
him  who  is  governed  by  the  grace  of  God. 

But  while  this  is  the  case  with  Saul  as  an  in- 
dividual, he  resembles  in  a  striking  manner  the 
character  of  nations.  While  he  embodies  the 
spirit  of  Rome,  and  the  philosophic  Greek,  and 
bears  the  strong  impress  of  the  Asiatic  despot, 
he  gathers  up  into  himself  the  leading  features 
of  our  own  nation.  He  is  very  Saxon.  The 
errors  which  we  as  a  nation  are  constantly 
making,  are,  in  all  their  leading  features,  those 
of  the  King  of  Israel ;  and  the  very  faults  which 
brought  his  rejection  from  his  high  position, 
and  the  favour  of  God,  may  also  be  the  cause 
of  the  removal  of  our  candlestick,  and  the  re- ' 
jection  of  England  from  the  number  of  the 
nations  favoured  by  God.  We  are  inclined 
nationally  to  embody  the  elements  which  form 
SauFs  character,  and  to  worship  the  result.  We 
are  inclined  as  a  nation,  in  each  circle  of  our 
society,  educated  and  uneducated,  to  despise 
those  elements  which  form  David's. 

2.  a.  Saul's  appearance  was  in  his  favour  : 
men  always  are  favourably  impressed  by  personal 
advantages.     Height,  power,  and  beauty  are 
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ever  weights  thrown  into  the  descending  scale 
in  the  hand  of  the  world.  Facility  is  half  the 
man  ;  and  he  who  has  the  power  of  readiness, 
and  the  tact  of  using  and  making  useful  his 
powers,  is,  in  the  world's  eye,  worth  more  than 
two  who,  possessing  higher  genius,  lack  the 
facility  of  using  it.  Saul  was  **  higher  than 
any  of  the  people  from  the  shoulders  and  up- 
wards.  There  was  not  among  the  children  of 
Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he.'* 

6.  He  was  reserved ;  and  every  man  who  has 
the  power  of  reserve  gains  two  steps  to  the  one 
gained  by  him  who  speaks  his  feelings ;  simply 
because  the  tongue  is  the  first  instrument  of 
hurried  conviction,  and  the  rapid  speaker 
makes  many  slips.  To  have  perception,  feel- 
ing,  and  discernment,  but  to  be  able  to  hold 
them  all  in  check,  is  one  of  our  greatest  powers. 
When  Saul  returned  firom  seeking  the  asses,  he 
told  his  uncle  of  their  having  been  found ;  "  but 
of  the  matter  of  the  kingdom  he  told  him  riot." 
And  after  he  was  king,  the  children  of  Belial 
said,  ''  How  shall  this  man  save  us  ?  and  they 
despised  him,  and  brought  him  no  presents* 
But  Saul  held  his  peace.*'  The  man  who  can 
do  this  is  in  one  sense  great :  the  systematic  re-^ 
pression  of  joy  and  anger  is  no  easy  matter. 
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c.  But  the  same  force  which  Saul  could  v» 
over  his  private  feelings  of  this  kiDd, hem 
also  able  to  use  over  his  affections.  He  hadi 
son,  Jonathan,  a  youth  beautiful  in  every  tnit 
mentioned  of  him, — obedient,  generous,  Ixave, 
affectionate,  and  devoted.  No  feither  oodM 
have  rgoiced  in  a  better  son,  and  Saul  evi- 
dently loved  him;  but  this  affection  he  mi 
able  to  control.  Jonathan  broke  his  Other's 
commandment,  and  ate  of  the  honey ;  Saul  bad 
said  that  he  who  did  so  should  die.  Jcnathan 
was  the  culprit,  and  Saul,  devoted  to  his 
country  and  lus  sense  of  honour,  said, ''  God 
do  so,  and  more  also ;  for  thou  shalt  siirdy 
die,  Jonathan."  But  the  people  rescued  Hbl 
The  worid  has  ever  admired  this  kind  of  trait, 
from  Brutus  downwards;  but  after  all  it  may 
be  an  overrated  virtue. 

d.  Said  valued  religion.  With  no  reHgioas 
faith,  he  knew  the  value  of  religion.  He  bad 
no  faith  in  the  truth  or  reality  of  the  sacrifice, 
still  he  would  not  go  vrithout  it ;  and  because 
Samuel  did  not  come  to  sacrifice  himself  be 
dispensed  with  the  presence  of  the  priest,  and 
committed  sacrilege,  rather  than  lose  the  ifl* 
fluence  of  religion  on  the  army.  When  be 
knew  he  was  rejected  by  God,  and  Samuel  bad 
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uttered  his  short  but  terrible  denunciation, 
Saul  said,  ^^  Honour  me  now  before  the  elders 
of  my  people,  and  before  Israel,  and  turn  again 
with  me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God/'  He  felt  the  need  of  external  homage  to 
religion,  and  the  importance  of  being  himself 
recognised  and  approved  by  its  ministers :  it 
was  at  least  respectable — ^perhaps  more. 

But  he  had  no  faith — at  least  none  in  the 
visible  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
To  him  sacrifices  were  shams,  and  priests  but 
a  name.  The  Church  was  a  well-ordered  ma- 
chinery, calculated  to  work  on  the  deeper  and 
stronger  motive-powers  of  men.  Its  deeper  rites 
were  suited  to  meet  the  superstitious  yearnings 
of  the  heart,  that  was  all ;  but  that  was  worth' 
keeping. 

e.  Saul,  too,  was  proud,  intensely  proud.  His 
contempt  of  the  men  of  Belial,  and  his  hiding 
himself  among  the  stuff  when  they  would  make 
him  king,  were  alike  instances  of  it.  Pride 
shrinks  as  much  from  adulation  as  from  oppo- 
sition :  it  builds  a  wall  on  one  side  to  keep  off 
those  who  would  help,  and  on  the  other  against 
those  who  would  assail.  Saul  had  no  vanity ; 
but  he  had  genuine  pride. 

Then  he  was  generous;  and  generosity  is 
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ever  valued  by  the  world  The  people,  flushed 
with  success,  said,  *'  Who  is  be  that  said.  Shall 
Saul  reign  over  us?  And  Saul  said.  There 
shall  not  be  a  man  put  to  death  this  day,  for 
to-day  the  Lord  hath  wrought  salvation  in 
Israel."  And  Saul  joined  in  the  praise  aqd 
rejoicing  at  the  offering  of  the  peace-offerings. 
The  same  generosity  was  put  forward  about 
Agag.  It  was  a  king  recognising  one  of  his 
own  fraternity,  and  saving  him. 

/.  But  the  determination  to  recognise  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion  led  him  often  into  something 
very  like  dissimulation.     Samuel  met  the  re- 
turning conqueror,  and  Saul  came  forward  and 
said,  '*  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord  :   I  have 
performed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord," 
although  at  that  instant  the  bleating  sheep  and 
the  tinkling  bells  on  Agag's  camels  gave  the  lie 
to  the  statement  of  the  clever  and  unblushing 
monarch.     But  dissimulation  in  certain  things 
is  a  virtue  in  the  world  ;  it  is  so  with  matters 
to  do  with  religion.     The  magnanimous  man 
tlgcova  npos  rou$  troWovi.     It  is  the  principle  of  the 
world  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  before  it. 
Saul's  elpmvua  was  perfectly  justifiable  by  the 
principles  of  his  creed  and  school. 

g.  But  there  is  a  second  stage  in  Saul's  career 
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which  is  highly  significant.      God  gave  up 
Saul,  and  the  difference  was  manifest ;  the  evil 
spirit  occupied  him  at  once.     Rage,  fury,  un- 
natural hatred  at  once  took  up  their  silent  do- 
minion in  the  dark  bosom  of  the  king.     He 
persecuted  David  from  cave  to  cave,  from  the 
city  to  the  wilderness ;  he  slew  the  priests  of 
God,  "because  their  hand  was  with  David.*' 
When  it  served  him  to  crush  the  powers  of  the 
Church,  it  was  done  with  as  much  energy  as 
be  had  shown  in  subserving  its  purposes  on 
other    occasions ;   and  "  Doeg  fell  upon  the 
priests,  and  slew  on  that  day  four-score  and 
five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod.     And 
Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  smote  he  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword."     But  the  servants  of  Saul 
would  not  commit  the  sacrilege.     His  rage 
against  Jonathan  is  worse  still.     "Thou  son 
of  the  perverse,  rebelUous  woman !"  cried  he, 
as  he  hurled  the  spear  at  the  wall  to  kill  him. 
The  second  stage  of  his  history  continued  long, 
while  the  kingdom  was  breaking  up  Uke  the 
scenery  of  a  stage  around  him,  and  while  the 
fast  withering  fruit  was  shrivelling  into  a  husk. 
h.  Then  came  the  third  stage — strikingly 
consistent,  however  paradoxical,  with  the  others 
— ^the  stage  of  superstition*    The  large-minded 
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infidel  becomes  narrowed  to  the  smaQ  oompaa 
of  the  superstitious,  and  he  for  whom  God  and 
His  Church  were  not  wide*  enough,  satisfies 
himself  with  the  Witch  of  Endor.  He  who 
found  the  priesthood  too  confined  a  means  to 
attain  his  end,  and  the  sacrifices  too  formal, 
bowed  before  an  incantation,  and  shivered 
before  a  ghost. 

Superstition  is  the  end  of  the  infidel.  The 
only  truly  wide-minded  man  is  he  whose 
thought  and  soul  are  limited  by  the  Word  and 
Will  of  God. 

His  death  was  worthy  of  him.  The  Roman 
][)hilosopher  fell  upon  his  sword ;  and  Saul 
strove  to  perish  by  suicide.  The  battle  of 
Mount  Gilboa  saw  alike  the  last  momeote  d 
the  worldly  father  and  the  noble  son ;  and  Saul 
and  Jonathan  lay  side  by  side  with  corpses 
betokening  the  condition  of  the  spirits  which 
had  fleeted  to  their  probation  as  little  as 
the  sky  of  midnight  bears  the  trail  of  the  gloij 
of  the  sun  which  has  traversed  it,  or  the  light- 
ning which'  seamed  it  in  the  thunder-storni. 

3.  But  Saul  is  best  seen  by  contrast.  Tbe 
key  to  Saul's  character  is  self-seeking:  ii^ 
unlocks  each  portion  of  his  being.  Davids 
soul  was  fixed  on  seeking  God.    Hewasab- 
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sorbed  in  the  Being  in  Whom  he  lived,  died, 
and  had  his  being.  The  world  cannot  appre- 
ciate, still  less  value  this ;  and  if  the  world 
cannot,  still  less  the  infidel. 

a.  Saul,  I  said,  delighted  in  reserve :  David 
expressed  everything.  His  was  no  harp  which 
hung  upon  the  willows;  it  was  ever  in  his 
hand.  His  are  the  psalms  and  '*  the  songs  of 
the  son  of  Jesse;"  his  heart  was  full,  and  "  out 
of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth 
spake." 

6.  Saul  delighted  to  show  independence  of 
every  one,  and  contempt  of  those  on  whose  aid 
he  might  be  supposed  to  rely.  ^'  Nahash,  the 
Ammonite,"  and  the  "  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead," 
were  not  to  know  that  they  would  cost  him  a 
pang.  Far  otherwise  with  the  son  of  Jesse. 
He  was  ever  bewailing  the  conduct  **of  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah,"  courting  Abner,  or  pacifying 
Joab.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  showing  his  real 
dependence  on  all  who  surrounded  his  throncw 

e.  Saul  calmly  swore  that  Jonathan  should 
die,  and  the  entreaty  of  a  people  and  a  devoted 
army  could  hardly  rescue  him  from  his  hands ; 
and  yet  what  son  deserved  more  at  a  father's 
hands  than  Jonathan?  David  wept  for  Ab- 
salom, a  rebel  and  a  hardened  libertine ;  and 
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when  generals,  and  captains,  and  a  people 
threatened  revolt,  he  went  weeping  up  to  the 
chamber  over  the  gate, "'  Would  I  had  died  kx 
thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !'' 

d.  With  Saul,  sacrifices,  priests,  and  prophets 
were  but  useful  unrealities,  figures  of  a  clever 
fiction,  dramatis  persotue  of  the  stage  on  whidi 
he  happened  to  be  acting:  with  David  they 
were  powerfiil  realities.  One  sentence  of  Na- 
than's crushed  him  to  the  dust.  He  did  not 
heed  the  scoff  of  the  worldly  while  he  danced 
before  the  returning  ark,  and  refused  to  sleep 
under  a  roof  while  the  ark  was  unsheltered 
To  him  every  ordinance  and  rite  of  religion 
were  simply  shrouds,  which  were  swelled  out 
with  the  wind  of  God*s  Spirit  ;  they  were 
forms  through  which,  at  every  point,  reality 
was  oozing. 

e.  Saul  reserved  the  prey  and  spoil  for  him- 
self, and  made  his  own  compromise  with  God. 
David's  obedience  was  entire ;  his  own  wail 
was  that  it  was  not  more  perfect  than  it  was. 

Saul  never  committed  himself  before  the 
people ;  David  often  did.  He  never  strove  to 
conceal  the  feeling  which  worked  within  him. 

/.  One  feature  in  Saul's  character  I  have  not 
mentioned — his    regard    for    aristocracy  and 
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ivealth.  Agag  and  the  flocks  were  saved,  and 
that  at  the  expense  of  God's  Will  and  Word. 
riie  son  of  Jesse  found  delight  equally  with  the 
poor  and  lowly,  as  with  the  sons  of  kings  and 
the  hereditary  princes  of  foreign  lands. 

g.  Saul  became  the  slave  of  Satan,  and  his 
heart  the  dismal  scene  of  the  operations  of  evil 
spirits;  David  became  "  the  man  after  God*s 
ow^n  heart."  He  fell ;  and  his  fall  was  followed 
by  the  5 1st  Psalm,  the  reconciliation  with  God 
before  all  the  people,  and  the  patiently-borne 
punishment  in  the  sight  of  the  children  of 
Judah.  He  was  ever  of  "  a  lowly  and  contrite 
heart,  meek,  and  of  an  humble  spirit." 

h.  Saul's  soul  narrowed  as  he  advanced  :  the 
temple  in  which  it  at  last  worshipped  was  the 
Witch's  Cave  at  Endor.  David's  daily  widened. 
The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the  design  of  his 
old  age ;  and  the  fiill  and  expansive  knowledge 
of  God  and  His  Law  is  recognised  in  many  a 
Psahn.  The  child  of  God  is  invincibly  free  ; 
the  child  of  the  world  is  essentially  a  slave. 

The  world  would  and  did  admire  Saul :  he 
was  their  ideal.  The  Church  of  God  loved 
David ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  natu- 
rally, David  had  many  faults  and  deficiencies 
when  compared  with  his  great  rival. 
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Saul  lived  to  establish   and    elevate  sdl 
Proud,  independent,  and  ironical,  he  moved  over 
a  plane  of  his  own.   But  he  left  no  crown  to  bis 
son.     His  very  descendants  were  extirpated, 
and  he  has  left  no  trace  on  the  world's  beadi 
of  his  existence  or  his  character.   David  had  do 
such  aim  ;  he  never  thought  of  aggrandisemeot 
or  of  self ;  but  his  son  sat  on  his  throne,  and 
that  to  many  generations.     And  the  Son  of 
David  occupies  the  throne  of  eternity.    ''He 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  Lord  of  lords  and 
King  of  kings.'' 

The  two  are  placed  in  such  singular  joita- 
position  and  contrast,  that  they  must  be  in- 
tended to  be  viewed  together :  the  king  of  this 
world,  and  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
the  man  who  consciously  sought  self,  and  be 
who  only  consciously  sought  God  ;  the  proud 
man,  who,  seeking  all,  gained  nothing ;  and  the 
meek  man,  who,  seeking  nothing,  gained  all. 

4.  Thefirststrikingapplication  of  the  character 
of  Saul  is  perhaps  to  our  own  nation  and  race. 
There  is  a  singular  similarity ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past  few  months  add  to  the  force 
of  ^he  parallel,  when  the  same  tendencies  wluci 
were  so  apparent  in  the  King  of  Israel  have  so 
strongly  come  out  in  our  own  history.   ^ 
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circumstance  and  pomp  of  war  have  brought 
out  in  us  the  same  admiration  of  physical  and 
intellectual  powers,  the  same  overweening  de- 
pendence on  our  own  superiority,  the  same  in^ 
clination  to  underrate  the  position  of  others ; 
and,  in  too  many  cases,  the  same  tendency  to 
lean  on  the  arm  of  flesh.     And  more :  is  there 
not  among  us  an  inclination  to  view  the  Church 
as  a  means  rather  of  keeping  the  people  in  sub- 
jection, and  a  great  and  efficient  instrument  for 
education,  than  as  having  a  real  and  intrinsic 
power  of  its  own — a  sacramental  energy,  which 
is  there,  whether  we  use  it  or  no  ?    Is  there  no 
tendency,  too,  besides  that  very  superstition^ 
when  we  are  religious,  which  marks  the  im* 
pression  of  unreality  as  clinging  to  all  the  great 
external  observances  of  Christianity  ? 

a.  But  of  the  first  point.  The  external  ap- 
pearance of  Saul  was  imposii^,  so  that  *'  all  the 
people  followed  him  trembling."  He  was  a 
choice  young  man,  and  a  goodly,  and  there  was 
not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier 
person  than  he  was;  from  his  shoulders  and 
upwards  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people^ 
''  When  be  stood  among  the  people,  he  was 
higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoul- 
ders and  upwards." 
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These  expressions  at  once  bring  before  us  m 
embryo  the  character  and  influence  of  Saul. 
His  influence  was  peculiarly  through  the  powers 
of  the  natural  man.  Many  nations  have  leant 
on  these  qualities,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  re- 
liance on  God  ;  the  athletic  form,  the  eye 
which  commands  and  scares,  the  brow  which 
belies  or  illustrates  the  seat  of  intelligence. 
The  reliance  on  aboriginal  race  is  frequently 
the  ground  of  trust  more  or  less  consciously 
put  forward  by  the  nations  and  the  races  of  the 
north  of  Europe  :  we  share  in  the  same  incli- 
nation. The  appearance  and  imposing  bearing 
of  our  soldiers  is  dwelt  upon  to  such  a  degree 
amid  the  preparations  for  war,  that  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  our  people  really  rest  on  this 
as  a  great  source  from  whence  to  draw  coarage 
and  expectation.  This  principle  is  expressed 
in  many  other  developments  of  a  people's  cod- 
fidence;  the  trust  in  the  horse,  the  bow  and 
the  sword;  and  it  is  against  this  very  mode 
of  arguing  that  so  many  passages  in  Holy 
Scripture  are  directed,  which  condemn  the  ten- 
dency to  lean  on  these  means  of  safety  and 
defence.  "  The  horse  and  his  rider  were  thro^ 
into  the  sea:''  "Woe  to  those  that  go  dovn 
to  Egypt  for  help  and  stay  on  horses,"  ate 
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denunciations  against  the   spirit  of  which   I 
speak. 

This  tendency  may  be  carried  too  far.  Un- 
conscionsly  we  may  be  led  to  be  so  absorbed 
in  the  creature  as  to  forget  the  Creator ;  and 
we  need  reminding  that  though  we  may  not 
intend  to  put  forward  one  principle  above  an- 
other, the  mere  fact  of  talking  of  and  dwelling  on 
a  principle,  will  first  tend  to  give  it  such  undue 
prominence  in  6ur  estimation  as  to  make  it 
become  the  immediate  principle  and  motive  of 
our  actions.  If  a  man  in  conversation  puts 
forward  at  every  point  one  class  of  reasons 
which  inspire  him  with  confidence,  and  never 
puts  forward  another,  you  may  fairly  judge  that 
he  really  relies  on  that  very  class  of  reasons 
nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  may 
he  a  question  to  be  asked  of  themselves  by  many, 
whether  they  have  not  even  in  recent  events 
dwelt'  on  the  physical  and  natural  rather  than 
the  supernatural  and  Divine  aids  and  means  ? 

b.  But,  again,  we  have  national  traits  of  pride, 
independence  and  reserve,  which  remind  us  of 
the  clever  ^ing.  When  his  election  was  in 
hand,  *'  he  hid  himself  among  the  stuff,  and  he 
30uld  not  be  found.''  It  was  the  affectation  of 
reserve.     His  contemptuous  silence  at  the  neg- 
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lect  of  the  men  of  Belial,  and  those  other  occa- 
sions referred  to  above,  show  the  same  tendency. 
Our  reserve  as  a  nation  goes  far,  and 
itself  in  many  ways.     There  is  a  lurking 
position  to  suppress  the  expression  of  dt^tincttte 
Christianity t  and  to  use  the  parlance  of  natoial 
religion  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Christian. 
To  this  must  be  to  a  great  degree  attributed  the 
great  depreciation  among  us  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  dread  we  feel  at 
expressive    Catholicity.      A  national  reserve 
underlies   our  Protestant  predilections.   The 
Church  is  peculiarly  and  essentially  expressife; 
and  the  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
the  Continent  especially  so.     Hence  in  part  cm 
national  dread  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  our 
recoil  from  distinctive  Catholicity.     National 
reserve  is  a  large  part  of  the  cause  of  our 
dread  of  Romanism.      Hence  it  is  that  our 
people  so  quickly  recognize  God,  as  an  enlight- 
ened Roman  would  have  done;  are  slow  and 
hesitating  to  recognize  our  blessed  Lord,  as  S. 
Ambrose  or  S.  Athanasius  would  have  taught 
their  followers. 

Hence  those  singular  contradictions  made  b/ 
so  many  of  our  people  in  the  4selection  of  their 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  their  almost 
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universal  reference  to  Providence  rather  than 
salvation — to  negative  rather  than  positive 
goodness. 

But  this  reserve  and  its  kindred  pride  (for 
much,  nay  most  of  reserve  does  proceed  from 
pride)  appears  in  social  intercourse  as  much  as 
in  the  relations  which  our  people  hear  to  the 
Church :  in  our  meetings  with  foreigners  in  the 
journey  abroad ;  in  the  conveyance  which  bears 
the  Englishman  from  the  south  to  the  north  of 
his  island ;  in  the  suspicion  with  which  a  neigh- 
bourhood eyes  a  new  comer  and  resident;  in 
the  little  regard  "  for  the  stranger"  as  such ;  in 
the  cold  reception  offered  to  the  man  who  has 
the  least  sign  of  the  adventurer ;  in  the  haughty 
silence  of  many  who  thread  the  mazes  of  society, 
moving  with  uncertain  step  and  anxious  and 
inquiring  eye  ;  in  the  far  severance  of  classes, 
the  yawning  chasm  really  existing  between  rich 
and  poor.  In  all  these  we  see  the  pride  and 
reserve  of  the  English  character  at  every  turn. 

Men  tell  us  we  must  have  a  fall.  The  world 
at  large  have  detected  British  pride.  It  may 
be  magnificent,  it  may  be  successful,  it  may 
draw  down  admiration,  or  fear,  or  awe ;  it  may 
compel  homage ;  it  may  in  the  end  answer 
best ;  it  may  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  observer, 

LL 
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lest  he  detect  flaws  which  really  exist ;  but  it 
must  be  offensive  to  God»  it  must  "  have  a  M/' 
It  is  ''  the  meek  who  will  inherit  the  earth." 
Judas  Maccabseus  is  a  warrior  of  history,  and 
the  family  of  the  Maccabees  rank  among  the 
Caesars  or  the  Atreidse  of  the  world  :  but  the 
vessel  of  the  holy  city  with  all  her  sails  to  the 
wind  was,  nevertheless,  setting  fast  on  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  of  final  destruction.  The  shout 
of  the  returning  conqueror  was  scarce  to  die 
away  before  that  other  cry  was  to  take  it  up, 
"  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  if  thou  hadst  known 
in  the  day  of  thy  visitation  the  things  which 
belong  to  thy  peace,  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes.  Behold  thy  house  is  left  unto  thee 
desolate." 

The  ipme  may  be  true  of  our  own  island 
empire. 


XXVI. 

SAUL.— PART  II. 

Jfiti^  J^untias  after  ^aittv. 

THE  ROOT  OF  NATIONAL  FAULTS. 

1  Sam.  xvi.  1. 
''i  hate  rejected  him." 

1 .  I  RBSUME  the  parallel  of  Saul's  life  and  acts 
with  those  of  our  own  nation  and  people.  How- 
ever darkly  his  life  loQms  upon  our  eye,  it  is 
the  darker  from  the  bright  radiance  which 
streaks  its  horizon  in  the  rising  dawn  of  the 
son  of  Jesse.  God  ever  does  this.  Truth  is 
brought  out  against  the  keen  edge  of  falsehood : 
holiness  by  the  ever  present  development  of 
evil :  particular  vices  are  illustrated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  correlative  virtues,  and  characters 
move  across  the  plane  of  observation  in  company 
with  those  who  are  their  contradictories. 

So  the  cowardice  of  Ahab  is  made  the  more 
apparent  in  contrast  with  the  stern  obedience  of 
!l^jah;   for  whil^  the  peculiar  shade  of  sin 
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which  darkened  the  king  was  a  strange  absence 
of  firmness,  the  leading  and  illustrious  virtoe 
of  his  rebuker  was  the  contrary.     While  coq- 
temptuous  and   determined   rejection  of  the 
spiritual  and  sacramental  rites  of  religion  was 
the  leading  fault  of  Saul,  Samuel  was  marked 
at  every  step  by  the  clear  conviction  which  he 
possessed  of  the  continual  Presence  of  God  in 
every  thing ;  the  reality  of  His  voice  ever  sound- 
ing in  his  ears  as  distinctly  and  unmistakeablf 
as  it  had  done  in  the  chambers  at  Shiloh,  or 
in  the  earlier  revelations  to  his  infant  ears. 

So  David  stands  out  in  contrast  against  the 
son  of  Kish.  His  humiUty  is  understood  by 
the  side  of  the  pride  of  the  latter ;  and  his 
simple  seeking  of  the  glory  of  God  shines  with 
a  lovelier  lustre  by  the  side  of  the  manifest 
self-seeking  of  his  diplomatic  and  intriguing 
rival. 

2.  a.  The  next  leading  feature  of  the  parallel 
I  am  drawing,  will  be  the  expression  of  the  na- 
tural feelings  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Saol 
evidently  had  a  love  for  Jonathan.  There  is 
something  very  striking  in  the  few  touches  of 
the  sacred  narrative  which  bring  before  us  the 
father  and  the  son ;  in  the  scene  in  which  Jona- 
than is  to  die,  and  the  last  sad  event  whidi 
stretched  the  £ither  dead  by  the  side  of  the 
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devoted  youth.  "Saul  and  Jonathan  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
deaths  they  were  not  divided.  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  I  O, 
Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thy  high  places !" 

Indeed,  among  the  few  redeeming  points  of 
Saul's  character,  are  the  touches  we  have  of 
him  in  connection  with  these  natural  feelings 
and  affections,  which  ever  and  anon  would 
have  the  sway  and  direct  the  dark  king's 
character;  we  cannot  imagine  his  occasional 
penitence  with  regard  to  David  as  hypocritical, 
nor  that  when  he  wept  over  him  they  were  simply 
the  tears  of  the  diplomatist  and  the  dramatist. 
At  the  cave  of  Engedi,  Saul  said,  "  Is  this  thy 
voice,  my  son  David  ?  And  Saul  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept." 

But  he  crushed  his  natural  affections  in  a 
way,  which .  if  not  blameworthy,  is  at  least 
strongly  indicative  of  character :  while  no  doubt 
David's  yielding  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  and 
other  memorable  conjunctures  of  his  Ufe> 
trenches  very  closely  on  the  border-land  of  over- 
softness  and  neglect  of  the  public  weal  for  pri- 
vate and  personal  interests  and  impulses.  Still; 
as  I  said,  it  is  indicative  of  character.  The 
world's  line  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
crushing,  or  being  ashamed  of  natural  feelings. 
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The  world  generally  is  ashamed  of  them.  And 
one  among  the  many  conventionalities  winch 
mark  the  usual  and  received  intercoarse  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  which  gives  the  & 
to  the  real  state  of  feelings  beneath,  is  tbal 
very  determination  by  many  recognised  acts  and 
expressions  to  ignore  the  natural  impulses  of 
the  heart.     The  divine  nature  of  human  feel- 
ing is  a  doctrine  peculiarly  suspected  and  re- 
jected :    and  while  this  is  the  case  with  the 
world  generally,  it  is  so  with  singular  force 
with  that  section  of  it  which  I  am  especially 
referring  to,  and  with  which  we  are  peculiarly 
connected,  ourselves, 

There  was  no  need  for  Saul  in  the  perform' 
ance  of  his  public  duty  as  a  sovereign  to  have 
resisted  so  pertinaciously  the  will  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  their  favourite  and  heroic  cham- 
pion. It  savoured  of  that  very  unreality,  that 
very  effort  to  reserve  and  veil  all  natural  feel- 
ings, to  gain  a  character  and  an  appearance  by 
ignoring  the  handwriting  of  God  in  his  cha- 
racter and  to  blot  it  out,  which  so  often  ap- 
pears in  the  annals  of  the  clever  king.  These 
are  not  the  traits  of  a  servant  of  God.  David*5 
burst  of  natural  sorrow,  weak  and  over-yieldii^ 
as  it  was,  and  clearly  deserving  the  rebuke  d 
bis  ever-present  tormentor,  showed  more  of 
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the  character  of  one  who  was  following  the 
pnrer,  holier,  and  simpler  guidings  of  his 
nature. 

So  among  us.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  very 
suppression  of  natural  impulses  which  society 
is  inclined  to  admire  and  almost  to  deify,  is 
after  all  often  a  cloak  for  a  more  subtle  form  of 
self-seeking  and  proud  independence  ? 

We  see  the  inclination  to  suppress  natural 
affections  from  an  early  age.  The  schoolboy 
scarcely  likes  to  own  his  mother,  and  is  not 
sure  whether  he  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  sister.  He  quails  before  the  need  for  the 
draft  on  his  moral  courage,  if  before  his  com- 
rades he  must  recognise  his  family ;  and  yet 
thinks  it  no  discredit  to  be  the  acknowledged 
iriend  of  the  clever  who  has  no  character,  or 
the  rich  who  has  no  mind.  He  is  safe  in 
acknowledging  his  connection  with  an}rthing. 
short  of  those  who  come  within  the  range  of 
the  circle  which  God  has  drawn  around  him, 
however  Uttle  the  objects  on  which  he  sets  his 
regard  may  be  worthy  of  his  attention  or  de- 
votion. But  this  is  not  all.  This  is  a  fact ; 
but  more,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  It  is  a 
state  of  things  recognised  and  approved,  rathei^ 
than  discouraged,  by  those  in  authority.  A 
youth  is  often  taught  to  feel  that  he  rises 
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in  the  scale  of  manliness  in   propc^oa  as 
he  does  ignore  his  natural  impulses. 

This  state  of  things  belongs  espedaHy  to 
our  own  country.  It  is  not  found  in  the  saine 
way  on  the  continent.  The  natural  emotions 
of  the  heart  are  more  recognised  and  honoured 
among  other  people  than  among  ouisdves. 
It  is  part  of  the  characters  of  those  who  re- 
semble Saul,  one  of  the  characteristics  con- 
sistent with  the  general  tone  of  their  dispo* 
sition.  We  have  a  habit  of  rating  virtues  and 
vices  by  the  estimate  of  the  commercial  and 
social  good  done  to  ourselves.  The  vices  which 
injure  those  great  ends  of  English  society,  aie 
looked  upon  by  us  with  extreme  jealousy.  The 
lie,  the  act  of  dishonour,  the  claims  of  the 
family  considered  before  those  of  the  gmefal 
and  social  aggrandisement,  are  faults  which  so- 
ciety with  us  cannot  tolerate,  since,  if  they  were 
permitted,  our  social  scheme  must  fidl,  and  oor 
distinctive  powers  as  a  nation  become  paralysed; 
while  other  vices  are  thought  but  lightly  o£ 
Impurity,  evil-speaking,  pride,  vanity,  absence 
of  religious  feeling,  and  the  like,  are  firnlts 
which  we  scarcely  reckon  among  sins,  but 
would  class,  if  we  could,  amongst  the  misfor- 
tunes and  infirmities  of  life, 

I  do  not  say  that  Saul  was  simply  wroi^  and 
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>avid  right  in  the  line  which  they  respectively 
)ok  in  the  cases  of  Jonathan  and  Absalom; 
n  fact,  it  was  rather  the  contrary.  Saul's  was 
be  higher  line,  and  David's  the  weaker ;  but 
:  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  incUnation  which 
re  see  as  the  undercurrent  of  Saul's  act  was 
►ne  which  does  very  often  go  with  a  character 
eplete  with  his  peculiar  faults ;  while  on  the 
»ther  hand,  David's  infirmity  w^s  one  which 
)elongs  more  peculiarly  to  the  categories  of 
lumility,  love,  and  meekness,  and  kindred 
drtues. 

"We  may  rate  the  subjugation  of  natural 
ifFections  too  highly ;  we  may  be  passing  by 
some  other  tendency,  in  whose  discipline  we 
shall  gain  a  higher  standing.  And  as  a  nation, 
instead  of  making  it  our  boast  that  in  the 
haunts  of  the  public  schools,  the  groves  of  our 
universities,  the  public  mart  of  commerce,  or 
the  stately  and  wealthy  mansions  of  repose  and 
recreation,  the  sovereign  rule  of  natural  affec-* 
tions  is  successfully  disputed  ;  it  would  be  more 
to  our  credit  as  a  Christian  iiation,  if  we 
showed  that  in  those  spheres  the  selfish  ten- 
dencies of  our  nature,  and  the  sorrows  and 
infirmities  attendant  on  our  lot,  were  cor- 
rected and  softened  by  their  healing  and  holy 
influences. 
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'  b.  But  there  is  a  still  more  striking  parallel  in 
the  case  of  Saul.  His  tendency  was  aristocratic 
and  avaricious.  He  obeyed  God's  order  in 
invading  the  territory  of  Amalek.  There  ms 
no  reserve  in  preparing  the  expedition,  in  un- 
dertaking the  enterprise,  in  acting  boldly,  mag- 
nificently, and  successfully.  The  mothers  of 
Amalek  uttered  their  wail  over  their  slaughtered 
sons,  and  the  pathway  of  the  Jewish  conqo^or 
was  decked  by  the  trophies  of  a  subdued  and 
ruined  nation.  But  he  preserved  the  king  and 
the  sheep.  The  soft  yet  imperious  call  of 
kindred  sovereignty,  the  speaking  power  of  the 
eye  and  brow  to  which  lineal  and  hereditary 
authority  had  lent  its  lustre  and  influence,  were 
too  much  for  the  lowly  bom  monarch,  and 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  least  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  bent  before  the  delicate  form  and 
regal  movements  of  the  high-bom  eastern  des- 
{>ot.  It  was  a  power  even  mightier  than  his 
own  inherent  pride  and  independence ;  a  light 
which  paled  the  glow  of  his  own  self-sufficiency 
and  self-satisfaction. 

For  this  he  sacrificed  his  obedience  to  God. 
The  tinkle  of  the  ornaments  which  sounded 
on  the  camel's  neck  of  the  Amalekite  prince, 
were  more  attractive  than  the  approval  of  the 
Prophet  who  had  anointed  him  king,  or  the 
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soft  and  blessed  approvals  of  a  satisfied  con- 
science. 

May  we  here,  too,  find  no  parallel  with  our- 
selves? Though  we  are  proud  of  the  free 
access  to  high  position  ofiered  to  the  lowliest 
born  of  those  whose  circumstances  are  most 
humble;  and  while  a  popular  government 
guarded  by  the  restraints  of  a  monarchical  and 
aridtocratical  influence  is  our  often-repeated 
boast  among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  still,  is 
there  not  a  singular  inclination  to  covet  the 
smile  and  favour  of  the  nobly-born,  and  a  con- 
stant recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  would 
sacrifice  distinctive  Christianity  rather  than  the 
approval  and  countenance  of  a  court?  We 
would  rend  the  essential  elements  of  the  Church 
from  her  form  rathw  than  slaughter  Agag  or 
violate  our  respect  for  the  fascinations  of  birth, 
rank,  and  ancestral  prestige. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
spect official  position  over  much.  It  is  a  demi- 
god among  us ;  a  Dagon,  which  though  shaken 
from  its  pedestal  by  the  continual  current  of 
the  multitude,  is  as  quickly  re-erected  to  scowl 
over  the  presence  of  the  Ark  of  Jehovah* 
How  much  we  immolate  on  that  shrine ! 
The  efficiency  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  ar-^ 
rangements    is    sacrificed    to    the   pomp    of 
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office  or  the  prestige  of  by-gone  fashion.    Who 
can  say  how  much  this  very  tendency  of  the 
Saxon  race  may  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  marvellous  powers  add  efficiency  (rf 
the  Church  on  the  continent,  as  contrasted 
with  our  own  I     If  it  be  so,  let  us  fear  lest 
when  the  great  Prophet  comes  and  meets  as  as 
we  return  from  our  great  vocation,  the  missioD 
of  our  race  and  nation,  we  also  be  found  to 
have  neglected  the  full  voice  of  God  ;  to  haye 
sacrificed  our  obedience  on  the  altar  of  respect 
for  the  world's  conquest  and  the  world's  heroes; 
and  lest  the  great  Prophet  turn  away  from  us 
as  from  one  who  has  lost  her  heritage  and  for- 
feited her  claim  to  acceptance  and  approbation. 

We  worship  respectability.  Its  forms  peer 
in  the  background  of  all  our  professions.  When 
we  come  forward  full  of  promise,  and  the  words 
and  phrases  of  the  symbols  of  Christianity  em- 
blazoned on  our  banners,  and  with  the  recog- 
nition of  our  adherence  to  the  Church  by  the 
use  of  her  terms  and  the  embodiment  of  hex 
canons  in  our  forms  alike  civil,  commercial  or 
ecclesiastical,  let  us  take  care  lest  behind  ^ 
peer  the  Agag  form  of  cherished  aristocratic 
and  official  influence  nullifying  our  protesta- 
tions and  stultifying  our  engagements. 

c.  But  more,  Saul  saved  the  sheep.    Moneyis 
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sometimes  the  cry  of  a  nation,  and  the  amassing 
wealth,  or  standing  high  in  a  commercial  re- 
putation, frequently  transcends  the  homage 
paid  to  God  Himself.  True !  we  may  keep 
the  sheep  in  the  background.  True !  we  may 
hope  to  deceive  the  great  Prophet  as  we  have  de- 
ceived the  elders  of  the  people  by  the  external 
arrangements  of  our  advance.  Nevertheless  is 
it  not  so,  that  daily  Service,  on  which  hangs 
how  much  of  habitual  holiness  I  ecclesiastical 
seasons,  on  which  hangs  how  much  of  our 
Christianity  !  ecclesiastical  discipline,  on  which 
hangs  how  much  of  our  keen  perception  of 
right  and  wrong !  the  eflSciency  and  elasticity 
of  the  Church  and  ministry,  on  which  hangs 
how  much  of  our  very  Christianity !  are  bartered 
in  the  market  of  commercial  gain  and  offered 
on  the  shrine  of  usury  ? 

d.  But  a  graver  evil  still  is  suggested  by  SauFs 
character.  His  religious  belief  was  broken.  It 
rung  to  the  touch  of  the  world  outside ;  but  it  had 
no  substance.  It  was  not  faith.  ReUgion  and 
the  Church  were  machines  with  him  available  for 
important  State  purposes,  but  here  they  stopped. 
He  may  have  had  a  vague  idea  that  there  was 
a  God,  and  that  the  mode  of  approaching  Him 
was  by  certain  rites  handed  down  from  the  days 
of  Moses ;  but  that  it  was  more  than  a  mere 
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national  tradition  he  had  no  bdief.  Had  he 
expressed  his  view,  it  probably  woold  have  been 
<<  that  the  wisdom  of  thoughtful  men  had  001&- 
piled  a  very  sound  and  efficient  system  to  influ- 
ence the  Jew."  But  that  was  idl :  he  had  do 
living  faith  in  any  part  of  religion  as  a  reality. 
We  need  not  look  far  to  see  the  same  condition 
of  things.  Education  is  connected  with  Chiis- 
tianity  because  It  gives  the  most  enlightened 
system  ;  but  if  the  union  of  the  two  prove  an 
obstacle  to  any  ulterior  social  end,  they  aie 
easily  placed  in  solution,  and  the  Christian  ele^ 
ment  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  The  mimstiy 
of  the  Church  may  be  represented  as,  and 
treated  like,  a  foible,  with  no  commission  be- 
yond the  civil  appointment ;  its  sacred  ex- 
ternals but  the  unmeaning  trappings  of  an 
order,  to  be  dropped,  if  needed,  as  loose  and 
useless  rags.  The  Holy  Sacraments  are  to  be 
dispensed  with  if  their  presence  offends,  and  ex- 
cites anxious  question.  They  but  hand  down  the 
traditionary  acts  of  our  fathers  and  ancestors. 
The  Church  herself  is  looked  upon  as  a  State 
machine,  to  be  curtailed  or  amplified  at  no 
higher  bidding  than  that  of  the  earthly  80?e- 
reign ;  and,  when  a  dispute  with  regard  to  any 
portion  of  her  power  is  raised,  the  point  in  dis- 
cussion may  be  thrown   over  at  once,  as  a 
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Jonah  to  allay  the  storm.  And  yet  with  all  Hm 
the  respect  paid  to  those  who  occupy  ecclesiastic 
cal  positioa  and  office  reminds  us  at  every  turn 
of  Saul's  homage  to  Samuel,  while  he  laughed  at 
the  effort  made  hy  the  Prophet  to  estabUsh 
anything  more  than  a  conventional  position. 

The  day  may  come,  and  that  soon,  when  this 
momentous  question  may  sever  man  from  man 
with  a  wrench,  for  which  Church  history  in  this 
country  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  The  day  when 
men  must  say  whether  there  be  anything  or 
nothing  in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  whether  it  be 
a  memorial  only,  or  have  intrinsic  power  derived 
from  the  word  and  gift  of  our  Lord  ;  whether 
the  ministry  be  an  order  which  holds  its  charter 
from  heaven,  as  the  one  body  through  which 
grace  flows  freely  and  by  covenant ;  and  whether 
the  Church  herself,  be  descended  by  Di« 
vine  appointment  through  successive  ages,  the 
Bride  of  Christ  and  the  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  man ;  or  whether  she  be  merely  the 
best  arrangement  existing  to  carry  out  the  ends 
of  the  politician  and  the  legislator.  These 
things  are  either  anything  or  nothing.  They 
either  do  contain  awful  and  measureless  reali-< 
ties,  or  they  are  absolutely  empty  and  unsuh* 
stantial ;  figures  in  dreams ;  phantoms  and  hal-» 
lucinations  of  the  fancy  of  the  moment. 
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If  the  latter,  then  we  occupy  no  vantage 
ground  above  the  Dissenter.  We  can  hot 
stand  with  him  on  an  area  of  expediency ;  no 
more.  If  this  be  so,  we  recognize  no  basis 
in  Holy  Scripture;  for  whatever  Scriptuie 
suggests  or  offers  is  a  reality,  a  sobstance, 
a  necessary  duty.  It  does  not  offer  the  shifting 
sand  of  expediency  for  our  tread,  but  the  sore 
rock,  beyond  which  on  either  side  is  the  preci- 
pice or  the  unsubstantial  deep.  If  this  be  so, 
we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  saints  of  the  older 
day ;  from  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Athanasius,  S. 
Ambrose ;  from  the  martyrs  of  England,  and 
the  countless  throng  of  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  for  they  held  their  position  on  the 
hjrpothesis  of  a  reality  in  the  Church  herself; 
of  her  being  a  direct  channel  of  grace ;  the  one 
appointed  means,  the  fold  of  Christ  from  age 
to  age  for  all  her  people. 

e.  But  the  end  of  Saul  was  angular.  From  the 
dreams  of  unrealities  and  shams  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  the  figures  of  superstition. 
He  forsook  the  boundless  expanse  of  scepticism 
to  pen  himself  up  in  the  dark  and  confined  cell 
of  superstition.  He  had  ordered  all  witches  to 
be  killed.  It  became  him.  It  was  part  of  the 
eonsistent  character  of  the  man:  witchcraft 
^^Ulgworthy  of  the  man  of  his  expansive 
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views  and  aims  which  overspread  all  limitations 
and  penetrated  all  boundaries. 

But  strange,  (yet  not  so,)  he  sought  the 
witch  himself  in  his  extremity,  and  he  bowed 
before  the  dark  and  narrowing  influences  which 
he  had  tried  to  dissipate.  If  the  sceptic  be- 
conties  anything,  he  becomes  superstitious.  If 
he  makes  any  retrogression,  it  is  towards  the 
most  puerile  elements.  The  mind  must  have 
some  boundary  line  :  it  cannot  wander  in  eter- 
nal space ;  and  the  limits  which  were  imposed 
by  another  once  rejected,  the  mind  must 
make  them  for  itself.  We  saw  the  similar  case 
in  Pharaoh,  and  we  now  see  it  in  Saul.  It  im^. 
plies  a  belief  in  result,  but  it  has  disconnected 
the  result  from  its  true  cause :  it  sees  the  end 
and  cannot  shut  its  eyes  to  it ;  but  it  has  lost 
sight  of  the  pathway  leading  to  it.  It  sees  God 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  but  the  road  itself  is 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  shades  and  darkness. 

The  resort  to  mere  combinations  of  accidents 
and  circumstances,  the  appeal  to  some  force 
resident  in  human  actions  and  affecting  the 
history  of  the  world  or  the  individual,  which  if 
having  in  it  any  real  existence,  is  simply  repre- 
sentative of  evil,  are  ways  in  which  men  of  this 
kind  are  at  last  driven  to  recognize  a  ruling 
power  superior  to  themselves,  and  to  fly  to  the 
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cave  of  Endor  when  they  shun  and  scorn  the 
house  of  God  in  Shiloh.     The  deaths  of  many 
notorious  sceptics  have  shown  that  those  who 
have  been  able  to  free  themselves  from  the 
golden  bonds  of  God's  service,  have  hem  om- 
pelled  to  yield  themselves  captives  hand  and 
foot  to  the  fetters  of  the  most  degraded  super- 
stition.    But  this  is  a  wide  subject  trenching 
on  the  border-land  of  history  and  biography. 

In  pursuing  the  parallel  we  must  see  wh^r, 
as  a  nation,  we  may  not  be  yielding  to  super- 
stition, while  we  reject  religion.  The  attendanoe 
at  church  on  Sunday  morning  to  sit  tbroogh 
prayers  and  slumber  through  lessons  p^ormed 
as  an  act  of  expiation  for  the  sins  oi  thewedc 
past,  and  palliation  of  the  intended  laxity  of  the 
week  to  come ;  the  subscription  offered  to  the 
swelling  list  of  benefactions  for  this  public 
charity  or  the  other ;  the  mite  offered  from  the 
ample  fortune  to  the  Church  to  justify  the  alien- 
ation  of  the  remaind^  of  fortune  to  self;  are 
really  acts  of  superstition. 

/.  Saul  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  may 
be  that  by  a  fall  from  the  pride  of  mihtary  gk»y 
nations  of  similar  characters  to  the  Israditish 
king  may  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  not  in  the 
bow,  or  in  the  horse,  or  in  princes  is  the  tf^ 
fipLy  in  the  Loan  our  God* 
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THE  FAULTS  OF  GREAT  MINDS. 

1  Kings  xix*  4. 

**  TaKB  AWAV  MT  life  ;  FOR  I  AM  KOT  BISTTBTR  THAU 

MY  FATHERS." 

1  •  It  is  difficult  to  study  the  character  pf  'E&jfih 
separately  from  those  who  so  remarkably  stand 
by  him,  and  strike  him  out>  Ahab  and  Obai' 
diahy  and  his  great  antitype  of  the  New  Tes^" 
lament* 

As  ia  life,  so  in  Holy  Scripture,  there  is  a 
singular  contrariety  in  the  characters,  which 
appear  a&  representing  one  plot*  Men  do  not 
move  singly,  or  independently,  across  their 
oWn  plane ;  they  move  in  contradicticm  to,  or 
in  unison  with,  others.  Men  are  understood  by 
contrast,  and  contrasts  are  ever  at  hand. 
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So  Joab  and  David  form  singular  contrasts: 
the  duplicity,  doublemindedness,  and  worldli- 
ness  of  the  clever  diplomatist  and  daring  cap- 
tain, when  compared  with  the  simple  and  piue- 
minded  monarch.  Samuel  and  Saul,  again, 
walk  contrasted,  like  light  and  shadow,  over 
the  stage  of  life ;  the  one  the  type  of  real- 
ity, the  other  of  unreality  in  religion;  the 
one  believing  in  the  sacramental  depth,  the 
other  in  the  mere  external  expediency  of 
Theism  at  all.  In  the  same  way  Job  and 
Abraham  illustrate  each  other;  the  life  of 
sight  in  the  one,  and  the  life  of  faith  in  the 
other,  are  seen  in  vivid  contrast.  Elijah 
and  Ahab  occupy  the  same  relation  to  ooe 
another. 

The  stern  and  severe  life  of  the  wilderness 
contrast  strongly  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
palace  of  Jezebel ;  the  uncompromising  auste- 
rity of  the  Tishbite  with  the  yielding  and  hesi- 
tating profligacy  of  the  wife-ridden  king ;  the 
fretful  irritation  of  disappointed  ambition  in 
Elijah  with  the  self-satisfied  obstinacy  of  Ahab 
in  his  expedition  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  bis 
occupation  of  Naboth's  vineyard. 
.  The  two  are  contradictories.  Elijah  is  firo 
and  soaring  in  design,  and  has  all  the  faults  of 
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such  characters ;  Ahab  is  mean,  shuffling,  com- 
promising, and  earthly,  and  has  some  of  the 
occasional  redeeming  fits  of  such  characters, 
namely,  vigour  of  purpose  on  the  wrong  occa- 
sion, and  headstrong  obstinacy  where  yielding 
would  have  been  a  manly  virtue. 

2.  a.  But  our  work  is  especially  with  Elijah. 
He  is  evidently  intended  to  arrest  attention 
alike  by  his  opening  and  his  close.  The  hand 
of  God  shelters  from  view  his  entrance  on,  or 
his  exit  from  the  world.  He  is  introduced  as 
"Elijah,  the  Tishbite,'*  without  reference  to 
his  birth  or  parentage;  and  he  departs  from 
the  world  in  the  chariot  of  fire,  without  passing, 
through  the  pangs  of  dying. 

There  may  be  an  intention  in  his  sheltered 
beginning.  There  are  men  whose  great  mission 
begins  in  middle  life.  No  path  of  youthful 
predilection  or  early  education  prepares  them 
for  it ;  they  are  prepared  by  God.  Their  mis- 
sion  is  direct  from  heaven;  they  spring  like 
the  fabled  goddess  of  antiquity,  ready  armed  for 
their  great  warfare. 

Such  was  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  He  appears 
at  once  before  our  view,  with  no  herald  voice 
of  early  years.  Of  Samuel  we  read  that,  as  a 
child  he  was  the  answer  to  prayer,  and  com- 
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muned  with  God  in  the  Tabernacle.  David,  at 
seventeen,  fought  and  slew  Goliath;  and  Isaac, 
as  a  youth,  bore  the  wood  to  his  sacrifice.  But 
of  Elijah  we  have  no  such  record.  He  appeared 
grasping  the  scroll  of  his  mission  in  middle 
life ;  the  cradle,  the  school  of  boyhood,  the 
youthful  self-sacrifice,  all  are  alike  unmen- 
tioned.  He  was  at  once  inspired  for  his 
work. 

That  work  was  difficult ;  the  result  of  the 
division  of  the  tribes  had  been  evil.  The  se- 
verance from  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Temple  and  its  service  had  ^ven  to  the  Sama- 
ritan an  impetus  towards  Baal- worship.  The 
expressive  voice  of  the  Church  was  hushed; 
Pantheism  and  idolatry  became  the  natural 
consequence.  Only  seven  thousand  were  left 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  A 
wicked  king,  following  in  the  wake  of  others 
equally  bad,  had  given  authority  and  example 
to  sin ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  Elijah  rose. 
But  more :  the  storm-cloud  of  sorrow  had  risen 
on  the  edge  of  the  dark  mist  of  iniquity ;  femine 
pressed  sorely  on  the  land.  There  was  no  rain, 
no  grass,  and  no  food.  It  was  on  this  crisis  of 
man's  folly  and  God's  wrath  that  Elijah  rose. 
His  mission  was  to  prove  or  revive  belief  in  the 
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existence  and  providence  of  God  ;  to  rebnke 
the  king,  and  wickedness  in  high  places,  and  to 
intercede  from  the  solitude  of  the  desert  for  the 
sins  and  unbelief  of  the  nation.  Beyond  this, 
he  was  to  bear  persecution,  loneliness,  and  wan- 
derings :  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  human  tie 
and  earthly  solace,  and  to  live,  by  word  and 
example,  the  type  and  illustration  of  Goo's 
will.  All  this  was  hard ;  but  he  was  called  to 
his  great  mission,  and  he  fulfilled  it. 

His  unnoticed  birth  and  education  were  signi- 
ficant. There  are  tremendous  crises  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  and  of  the  world,  Which  need  energy 
and  holiness  of  an  extraordinary  character, — 
heaven-sent, — an  inspiration, — a  power  and  gift 
beyond  human  gifts  or  human  control.  Such 
in  his  day  was  S.  Ambrose,  when  the  spring- 
tide of  Arianism  needed  no  small  barrier  to 
stay  its  advances.  Such  was  S.  Anselm,  when 
he  was  summoned  from  Bee.  God  does 
raise  up  such  spirits,  and  endue  them  with  gifts 
suited  to  their  day,  with  energy  sufficient 
for  their  stupendous  work.  It  is  as  though 
He  would  show  us  that  education  and  early 
habits,  however  holy,  are  not  necessary  to  ac- 
complish His  designs.  He  can  create  His  own 
instrument;    and    Matthias    may  yet  be  an 
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Apostle,  even  though  he  was  not  one  of  the 
twelve. 

b.  But  with  his  heavenly  mission,  Elijah  had 
a  character,  an  individuality  of  his  own.  And 
this  will  be  better  seen  by  contrast  and  parallel : 
in  great  resemblance  to  him  is  Jonah,  in  con- 
trariety Jacob.  While  Samuel  and  Daniel 
have  their  several  points  of  similarity  with 
him,  David  and  Hezekiah  have  their  points  of 
repulsion. 

Stern  and  uncompromising,  he  seemed  fear- 
less of  danger,  and  reckless  of  personal  want 
and  sorrow.  He  met  the  king  on  his  road  to  the 
stolen  vineyard,  and  sent  for  him  by  Obadiah, 
when  Ahab  was  seeking  his  life  through  every 
nation  and  tribe.  He  never  shrank  from  the 
peculiar  dangers  of  his  mission;  and  what 
was  more,  he  met  calmly  scenes  which  many 
would  have  avoided  for  their  very  appa- 
rent indelicacy  and  violence.  His  was  alike 
moral  and  physical  courage.  He  recked  as 
little  Jezebel's  bloody  threat,  as  the  defiance  of 
the  Prophets  on  Mount  Carmel.  He  feared  no 
defeat  in  his  assurance  grounded  on  faith,  any 
more  than  he  did  in  his  encounter  with  Ahab, 
chafed  and  anxious  in  his  lonely  journey  to  oc- 
cupy the  coveted  vineyard 
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c.  His  faith  was  firm  and  heavenly  :  he  could 
remove  mountains.     He  called  down  fire  from 
heaven,  and  it  came.     But  with  all  this,  there 
is  a  singular  appearance  of  the  faults  of  weak- 
ness ;  he  showed  evident  fretfulness  and  disap- 
pointment at  his  mission  not  meeting  its  full 
accomplishment.     He  asked  to  die ;  "  he  was 
no  better  than  his  fathers."     His  work  was 
unfulfilled,  and  he  was  vexed  with  God.     In 
the  cave  of  Horeb  the  Prophet  wrapped  him- 
self  in  his   mantle,  and  showed  an  infirmity 
which  he  had  not  shown  in  the  king's  palace, 
at  the  widow's  cottage,  or  the  heights  of  Carmel 
before  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal. 
It  reminds  us  strikingly  of  Jonah.     He  too  was 
vexed  with  God  at  the  failure  of  his  mission : 
he  too  cared  more  for  his  prophecy,  which  was 
the  means,  than  for  the  dealing  of  God  with 
the  people,  which  was  the  end.     We  find  no 
such  complaints  with  Samuel  or  Daniel.   There 
is  with  them  no  disappointment.     They  hear 
God's  will,  and  look  on  themselves  as  preachers 
and  prophets  of  its  statements;  and  that  is 
enough — they  need  no  more. 

d.  But  I  will  try  to  analyse  Elijah's  character. 
One  leading  feature  in  it  is  the  single  eye  to 
God's  glory,  as  compared  with  his  own  will,  or  his* 
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own  personal  ease.  In  these  respects  he  was  un- 
compromising. The  widow's  cruse,  and  the  beak 
of  the  bird  of  carrion  were  the  different  chan- 
nels for  his  daily  food.  The  caTem  of  Horeb, 
or  the  soUtades  of  Carmel  afforded  all  that  the 
hermit  prophet  needed  for  his  repose ;  and  the 
certain  dangers  which  sprang  tip  around  fahn, 
in  his  meetings  with  Ahab,  were  reckoned  of  no 
importance  compared  with  the  aocompiishmeat 
of  God's  will  and  word. 

All  these  are  qualities  which  he  possessed  in 
common  with  many  others.  The  same  unoom- 
promising  severity  may  be  seen  in  Samuel  and 
Daniel,  and  S.  John  the  Baptist;  but  Elijah 
has  points  of  divergence  from  these.  With  S. 
John  the  Baptist  he  stands  in  singular  relation- 
ship and  likeness.  Daniel  will  lead  another 
procession  of  the  severe  prophets  of  Gron ;  his 
vocation  was  a  palace — Elijah's  a  desert.  Which 
is  the  harder  life  it  may  be  difficult  to  say :  per- 
haps Daniel's.  It  is  harder  to  live  on  pulse 
and  water  amid  the  dainties  of  an  imperial 
home,  than  to  live  on  meat  brought  by  ravens 
in  the  wilderness,  or  to  share  the  meal  of  the 
widow's  home.  It  is  harder  to  rebuke  the 
king  at  his  festal  board,  than  to  denounce  him 
in  his  journey  of  national  sin  and  oppression. 
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It  is  harder  to  speak  boldly  against  sin  clothed 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  than  to  do  it  in  the  gar- 
ment of  earners  hair.  This  Daniel  did,  and 
this  Elijah  was  not  called  to  do.  It  is  a  severer 
vocation  to  read  on  the  walls  of  the  banqueting 
hall  of  the  monarch  who  respects  you  the 
flaming  letters  of  his  ruin,  than  to  announce  to 
a  persecuting  king  his  inevitable  fall. 

Daniel  and  Elijah  divide  the  classes  of  severe 
rebukers  of  sin  in  high  places.  So  in  that 
illustrious  order  founded  in  the  days  of  pre- 
vaiUng  sin  in  high  places,  we  find  men  bidden, 
according  to  their  power  and  tendencies,  to 
dwell  in  the  palace  or  the  mountain  village,  to 
defeat  Satan  and  glorify  God.  They  did  it, 
and  do  it;  and  amongst  ourselves  men  are 
called  by  providential  guidings  to  certain 
spheres  of  work.  We  sometimes  complain  of 
the  severity  of  the  lot.  Men  of  equal  genius, 
energy,  and  power,  are  called  to  two  spheres 
entirely  opposite.  They  might  remember  that 
perhaps  the  sphere  of  external  ease  and  honour 
is  the  harder  far,  and  that  the  probation  is 
meant  to  be  more  searching.  Elijah's  cha- 
racter came  out  in  that  very  circumstance  of 
rough  exterior.  He  seemed  to  love  the  lone- 
Mness  of  the  hill  side  and  the  gigantic  objects 
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of  nature ;  he  found  the  home  and  aim  of  bis 
peculiar  disposition  amid  the  objects  of  God's 
great  world,  and  from  them  he  learnt  inaDy  of 
his  lessons.  He  borrowed  much  of  the  vast- 
ness  and  vigour  of  his  designs,  and  he  drew  some 
of  the  infirmities  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
from  those  scenes.  Samuel  dwelt  peculiarly 
alone  in  his  home,  and  with  God  from  childhood 
up ;  and  Daniel  dwelt  amid  the  splendour  of  tbe 
Assyrian  palace.  Each  found  his  own  sphere, 
but  the  spheres  were  different ;  the  characters 
and  the  results  equally  so.  In  Church  history 
Samuel's  life  would  find  representations  in  tbe 
life  of  those  who  dwell  apart  from  the  world, 
yet  with  each  other :  Elijah's  with  those  wbo 
dwell  alone,  amid  the  objects  of  the  vast  and 
inarticulate  creation ;  Daniel  with  those  who 
find  in  the  palace  or  the  busy  world  their  high 
and  diJflScult  vocation.  The  monk,  the  hermit 
and  the  missionary  have  each  found  their  own 
peculiar  sphere  of  energy,,  their  own  failings, 
and  their  own  aids. 

But  I  am  speaking  of  the  vast  and  colossal 
conceptioQS  of  Elijah — his  uncompromising 
firmness  and  bold  decision ;  and  I  have  sug- 
gested that  these  may  partially  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  world  outside — ^from  the  scenes 
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of  nature  and  the  objects  of  creation.  God 
sent  him  to  these  scenes.  No  sooner  had  he 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  human  events,  and 
rebuked  the  king,  than  God  said,  "  Get  thee 
hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself 
by  the  brook  Cherith  ;'*  and  he  went  and  dwelt 
by  the  brook  Cherith  before  Jordan,  and  the 
ravens  fed  him  with  bread  and  flesh  in  the 
morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening. 

Then  Jezebel  persecuted  the  Church,  and 
threatened  Elijah's  life  too,  and  he  had  resort 
again  to  the  desert.  "  He  went  a  day's  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down 
under  a  juniper  tree,''  and  requested  he  might 
die.  Then  his  home  was  in  Horeb,  in  the 
cavern  and  the  rock.  When  the  captains  of 
Ahaziah  came  to  take  him,  he  sat  upon  a  hill ; 
and  when  he  went  up  to  heaven  he  would  still 
seek  solitude  and  the  wilderness,  the  whirlwind 
and  the  fire. 

This  resort  to  the  grand  objects  of  nature, 
no  doubt  affected  strongly  his  whole  character, 
and  gave  him  that  vastness  and  vigour  of  pur- 
pose which  he  so  strongly  showed.  Nature  is 
vast  and  her  ideas  are  illimitable,  and  he  who 
dwells  amid  her  objects,  and  obeys  her  teaching, 
will  form  vast  designs  and  borrow  strength  and 
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width  of  coaceptioii.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
mountain  dietrict,  the  sojourner  amid  the  hills 
and  valleys,  the  dweller  on  the  sea-shore^  will  all 
have  sternness,  lack  of  compromise,  and  vigpor 
of  conception. 

d.  But  they  have  ever  their  own  £uilt» 
and  that  fault  was  the  fiaiult  of  Elijah :  tiiere 
will  be  a  pettiness  and  Uttleness  of  temper, 
and  vexation  at  disappointment,  which  will 
ever  mark  them.  Nature's  school  is  not  per- 
fect. She  is  one  who  teaches  by  suggestion, 
but  fills  up  no  details :  she  is  one  who  does  aU 
by  a  vast,  sublime,  and  indirect  influence ;  she 
calls  in  no  otiier  teacher  to  aid,  to  interpret,  to 
apply;  and  the  end  is  a  want  of  finish  and 
completeness.  Elijah's  irritabiUty  at  Hoieb  is 
remarkable.  '^It  is  enough;  now,  O  Lord, 
take  away  my  life ;  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fathers."  He  went  on  forty  days,  and  the 
same  style  of  answer  was  made  by  him :  "  I, 
even  I  only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life,  to 
take  it  away."  This  kind  of  spirit  is  constantly 
the  result  of  dwelling  amid  nature.  We  have 
got  truth,  but  do  not  see  it  reduced  and 
applied  to  practice.  We  see  great  suggestions, 
but  they  are  not  filled  in.  Mountain  and  sea, 
the  wastes  of  sand  and  water,  do  not  dispute 
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with  us :  there  is  no  frictioa,  no  antagomsm, 
no  contradiction.  It  is  by  contradiction^  and 
friction,  that  all  truth  and  vigour  is  brought 
out :  it  is  by  living  vdth  men  that  we  gain  real 
strength  and  sustained  vigour  of  purpose 
The  city  is  a  better  instructor  than  nature: 
man  rubs  against  man,  and  forms  a  better 
school  than  man  can  find  in  the  objects  which 
stand  separately  from  and  independently  of 
him.     Consequently,  the  man  who  has  lived 

« 

amid  the  scenes  of  physical  nature,  when  he 
sojourns  amid  the  haunts  <tf  men,  is  dis* 
appointed,  thwarted,  and  made  fretful  at  con- 
tradiction.  Man  must  stretch  his  powers,  like 
the  boughs  of  a  vine  to  a  frame ;  if  there  is 
no  frame,  they  collapse. 

But,  more  than  this,  there  is  a  littleness  also 
of  conception  side  by  side  with  great  width  and 
vigour  in  those  who  only  study  nature.  The 
mind  having  no  dogmatic  external  teaching,  ex- 
terior to  herself,  is  compelled  to  be  actively  at 
work,  and  she  throws  her  own  mantle  over  the 
external  object,  casts  her  own  light  upcm 
nature,  and  seemg  self  again,  worships  self, 
and  so,  receiving  no  new  idea,  is  narrowed  and 
confined.  The  object  of  nature  teaches  us 
what  we  teach  it.    It  but  gives  back,  modified 
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or  inteosified,  ourselves.  We  often  see  the 
inhabitants  of  districts,  where  nature  is  especi- 
ally beautiful  and  grand,  bound  up  by  the 
strongest  chains  of  superstition  and  narrow- 
ness :  the  fisherman,  and  the  sailor,  and  the 
mountaineer. 

It  is  by  this  we  may  partly  account  for 
the  traits  of  Elijah's  character :  traits  not 
found  in  Samuel  and  Daniel,  whose  intercourse 
with  man  tended  hourly  to  convert  the  indefi- 
niteness  or  narrowness  which  the  loneliness 
of  the  Tabernacle  or  the  river  of  Chebar  might 
have  suggested. 

The  fault  was  fretfalness  at  disappointment 
and  thwarted  designs,  and  finding  that  the  per- 
secutions of  a  profligate  queen,  the  inatten- 
tion of  a  heedless  and  idolatrous  people,  were 
the  rewards  for  a  life  of  discipline,  toil,  and 
peril. 

Samuel,  too,  was  irritable ;  but  his  was  the 
irritability  of  a  naturally  narrower  mind.  It 
was  not  that  caused  by  external  circumstances ; 
it  was  shown  to  man,  not  to  God  ;  it  came  out 
in  the  daily  path  of  life,  not  in  its  extra- 
ordinary and  occasional  crises.  It  was  the 
irritability  of  disposition,  not  of  circumstances ; 
of  natural  tendency,  not  of  superinduced  habit. 
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It  is  most  important  to  trace  the  difference 
between  the  causes  of  these  two  apparently 
similar  results.  In  checking  and  correcting 
them,  still  more  in  judging  of  them  in  others. 
we  must  ascertain  their  rife  and  source,  or  we 
shall  confuse  the  application  of  the  remedy, 
and  spoil  all.  Jonah,  too,  was  irritable,  and 
resembles  both  of  them — Elijah  and  Samuel ; 
but  he  also  had  his  striking  points  of  difference. 
His  irritability  arose  from  a  moral  cause — way- 
wardness of  disposition,  disappointed  vanity. 
The  same  faults  come  out  with  them  :  in  Elijah 
it  was  the  result  of  an  external  cause,  in  Jonah 
of  a  moral,  and  in  Samuel  of  an  intellectual. 
In  the  one  it  was  from  a  certain  force  of  igno- 
rance; in  another,  from  a  certain  degree  of 
natural  impatience ;  and  in  the  third,  from  a 
certain  amount  of  incapacity. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  result  arising  from 
causes  so  various  must  be  treated  in  different 
ways,  and  that  he  who  attempted  to  remedy 
the  moral  evil  by  the  means  suited  to  the 
intellectual  failure,  must  simply  confuse  his 
work  and  do  more  harm  to  the  object  of  his 
effort  than  good. 

But  the  application  of  this  subject  and 
consideration  to  our  own  practical  and  daily 

N  N 
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life,  must  occupy  a  farther  and  separate  ood- 
templation.     While  in  vastness^  sternness,  and 
separation  from  the  world,   Elijah   is   daBsed 
with  Samuel,  Daniel,  and  S.  John  the  Baptist; 
in  his  faith  he  stands  with  Samuel,  Jonah,  and 
S.  Peter,   and  yet  with  the  points   alike  of 
similarity  and  dissimilarity,  there   are    most 
remarkable  divergences   full  of    the    deepest 
consideration. 


XXVIII. 
AARON. 

dttnttap  after  ^ictniion  9a$. 
INCONSISTENCIES  IN  GOD'S  PEOPLE. 

Ps.  cvi.  19. 

"They  made   a  calf  in  Horeb,  and  worshipped 

the  molten  image." 

1 .  Thb  mixture  of  infirmity  and  strength — of 
earnest  aim  and  second  motive  among  the 
people  of  God  is  and  must  ever  be  a  matter, 
of  anxious  question  ;  and  it  is  for  that  among 
many  other  things  that  the  people  of  God  cry 
out  for  the  Great  Resurrection,  and  look  with 
love  to  His  appearing.  Then  "  the  day  will 
break  and  the  shadows  will  flee  away,"  then 
doubts  will  be  satisfied,  difficulties  and  apparent 
contradictions  reconciled.  Then  we  shall  know 
even  as  we  are  known,  and  seeing  God  facie  to 
face  understand  all  things.     TUl  then  we  must 
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have  many  anxious  and  sorrowing  hours,  many 
deep  perplexities  in  the  valley  of  shadows  and 
dimness. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  the  people  of  God,  are  the  con- 
tradictions which  we  see  in  their  characters. 
It  is  not  only  that  there  are  hollows  where 
we  thought  that  the  foundations  and  the 
whole  building  were  firm  and  secure,  nor  is  it 
only  that  men  who  go  on  holily  for  a  while 
often  fall  at  last,  and  show  frequent  declinations 
from  the  path  of  holiness.  But  the  very  grace 
and  virtue  with  which  one  man  shines,  is  paled 
by  vice,  directly  its  contradictory  ;  and  the  very 
point  which  seems  to  be  a  man's  strong  point 
becomes  his  weak  one.  It  is  a  standing  paradox, 
that  a  man's  strongest  point  is  his  weakest.  So 
Job's  bitter  cries  against  his  birthday  and  his 
deep  waitings  sound  strangely  when  beard  in 
unison  with  those  expressions  of  devotion  and 
resignation  to  Gtod,  and  those  many  eulogies 
which  ring  through  Holy  Scripture,  sounding 
the  praises  of  the  perfect  man. 

So  the  meekness  of  Moses  is  weakened  hy  tbe 
violent  anger  at  the  rock,  the  indignant  protest, 
and  the  assumption  of  a  power  and  independence 
far  beyond  his  due  and  ckdm.    The  forward- 
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ness  of  S.  Peter  to  express  his  devotion  to 
Christ,  and  his  more  than  once  openly 
avowed  profession  of  an  energy  and  perse- 
verance above  his  companions,  lead  us  to 
expect  at  first  sight  a  large  amount  of 
courage.  But  moral  courage  was  the  very 
virtue  which  he  lacked,  and  moral  cowardice 
was  the  hand  which  touched  and  affected  all 
the  springs  of  his  character. 

The  stern  and  lofty  warnings  of  the  lonely 
Prophet  of  the  wilderness  would  ill  prepare  us 
for  the  weakness  which  is  apparent  in  the  bitter 
complaints  of  disappointed  purpose,  and  con- 
stant and  tiring  delays  and  wanderings.  Elijah 
peculiarly  stands  forward  as  a  man  of  high  and 
lofty  aims,  above  all  small  or  petty  feelings; 
while  his  faults  at  first  sight  seem  to  belong 
to  another  class  of  character.  And  the 
same  singular  contradiction  belongs  to  Aaron. 
In  a  general  view  he  appears  before  us  as  the 
first  High  Priest,  the  elaborator  with  Moses  of 
the  great  ceremonial  of  the  early  Church.  The 
first  expression  of  its  high  and  holy  worship, 
he  comes  before  us  conspicuous  with  the  ephod 
of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  scarlet  and  fine 
linen,  each  colour  and  texture  symbolical 
of    some  mystery,   some   wonderful  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  economy  of  heaven.  The  jewds, 
which  expressed  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
gleamed  with  radiant  lustre  from  his  breast; 
the  beryl,  and  the  onyx,  and  the  jasper.  He 
advanced  with  the  mitre  of  fine  linen  and  the 
holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  on  which  was  written, 
**  Holiness  to  the  Lord  ;'*  and  as  he  advanced, 
the  sound  of  bells  told  the  approach  of  the 
Priest  of  Jehovah.  Yet  Aaron  could  worship 
an  idol,  and  with  the  mind  which  had  been 
inspired  to  celebrate  the  sacred  worship,  and 
with  the  hand  which  had  been  aiding  in  it^ 
construction,  he  could  devise  and  work  the 
golden  calf.  And  more  than  that,  the  iocoD- 
sistency  is  singular  in  one  whose  great  work 
was  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  will  and 
ways  of  Jehovah,  by  repeated  services,  by 
type  and  symbol,  by  Urim  and  ThummiiD. 
by  offering  and  sacrifice,  by  his  own  life  aod 
severe  discipUne  to  an  external  ceremonial  law ; 
that  he  should  induce  the  people  to  violate  the 
first  law  of  all  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
should  himself  make  the  calf  which  led  them 
from  their  homage  and  their  integrity.  When 
the  people  said  to  Aaron,  "  Up,  make  as  ^ 
God  which  shall  go  before  us,  Aaroa  said, 
Break  off  the  golden  earrings  which  are  i&  tbc 
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ears  of  your  wives,  aad  your  som,  and  your 
daughters,  aad  bring  them  unto  me;  and  he 
received  them  at  their  hand  and  fashioned  it 
with  a  graving  tool  after  he  had  made  it  a 
golden  calf:  and  they  said.  These  be  thy  gods, 
O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  £^ypt.  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he 
built  an  altar  before  it ;  and  Aaron  made  pro^ 
elamation  and  said.  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the 
Lord.  And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow, 
and  offered  burnt  offerings,  and  brought  peace 
offerings ;  and  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  ^nd 
to  drink  and  rose  up  to  play."  What  could  be 
more  remarkable  than  that  a  man  peculiarly 
and  especially  set  apart  for  a  heavenly  mission 
for  his  great  work,  should  not  only  permit  evil 
uorebuked,  but  himself  aid  in  its  formation 
and  completion,  and  himself  suggest  the  mode 
of  their  idolatry,  when  his  own  great  work  was 
the  instruction  in  the  way  of  God  by  indirect 
means  of  the  very  people  whom  he  thus 
misled  ? 

Nor  can  we  easily  explain  away  or  palliate 
this  singular  case,  for  we  are  told  expressly  in 
Holy  Scripture  that  "  the  people  made  the  calf 
which  Aaron  made ;"  and  besides  this,  Moses 
himself  rebukes   Aaron  in  direct    language. 
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''  What  did  this  people  unto  thee,  that  tfaou 
hast  brought  so  great  a  sin  upon  them  ?" 

So  that  whatever  be  the  attempted  palUatioDi 
whether  that  the  High  Priest  did  not  intend 
himself  to  perpetrate  idolatry,  or  that  he  did  it 
from  fear  or  from  the  exercise  of  an  ecoDomy, 
or  that  the  idolatry  took  some  such  subtle  form 
as  to  destroy  its  reaUty,  there  can  be  no 
force  in  the  offered  excuse,  since  God  Him- 
self and  His  servant  Moses  alike  condemned 
the  act  as  sinful. 

.2.  But  the  conflicts  of  Aaron  with  Moses  are 
very  remarkable.  There  is  a  mixture  of  re- 
spect and  jealousy  in  the  conduct  of  the  High 
Priest  which  excites  our  surprise. 

The  mode  of  the  intercourse  of  the  brothers 
is  introduced  in  the  following  remarkable  words 
to  Moses  :  ^^  Aaron  cometh  out  to  meet  tbee, 
and  when  he  seeth  thee  he  will  be  glad  in  bis 
heart ;  and  thou  shalt  speak  to  him»  and  pat 
words  in  his  mouth,  and  I  will  be  with  thy 
mouth  and  with  his  mouth,  and  will  teach  yon 
what  ye  shall  do  :  he  shall  be  thy  spokesman; 
and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead  of  Gon." 
Here  the  relation  of  the  two  is  established ;  t^ 
demonstrative  and  expressive  one  of  Aaro0> 
and  the  guiding  and  initiative  one  of  Moses. 
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And  Aaron  went  into  the  wilderness  to  meet 
Moses,  and  he  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God, 
and  kissed  him.  So  the  mode  of  their  inter- 
course was  established,  and  began  by  the  exact 
direction  of  God  Himself. 

But  despite  this,  we  find  Aaron  and  Miriam 
conspiring  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  and 
that  from  a  manifest  feeling  of  jealousy.  ''  Hath 
the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses  ?  hath 
He  not  also  spoken  by  us  ?" 

The  shadow  of  truth  which  there  is  in  the 
plea,  and  the  slight  touch  of  reasonableness  in 
the  complaint,  makes  the  case  the  more  intri- 
cate, since  Moses  had  married  the  woman  whom 
they  objected  to.  And  the  Prophet  Micah  tells 
us  that  God  sent  before  the  people,  as  well  as 
Moses,  Aaron  and  Miriam. 

3.  Here  then  is  the  third  contradiction  in 
Aaron's  character,  with  a  heaven-sent  com- 
mission to  respect  the  elevated  position  of 
Moses,  he  nevertheless  in  the  most  singular 
way  opposed  the  authority  and  assailed  the 
office  of  the  lawgiver. 

,  So  that  we  have  these  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  character  of  the  Priest.  The 
violation  of  the  integrity  of  his  priestly  office 
by  the  elevation,  of  an  idol ;  the  desertion  of 
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his  high  position  as  an  indirect  teacher  of  the 
people  by  joining  them  in  a  sinful  act. 

I  have  shown  that  these  contradictions  aie 
not  uncommon  among  the  people  of  God.  But 
the  object  is  to  account  for  it.  The  singalar 
circumstance  is,  that  it  is  not  simply  the  in- 
consistency which  we  are  struck  with,  but  the 
actual  contradiction  given  to  the  leading  virtue 
by  the  contrary  vice  appearing  in  the  same 
character ;  there  is  more  than  one  way  €£  ac- 
counting for  this. 

a.  The  presence  of  a  leading  tendency  tc 
good  throws  many  men  off  their  guard  with 
respect  to  some  virtue,  and  unfenced  on  the 
side  of  the  correlative  vice,  they  the  more  easily 
fall.  Or  the  apparent  prevailing  exercise  ot 
that  virtue  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  may 
be  the  result  of  a  peculiarly  keen  attention 
paid  to  the  particular  point  in  the  character 
of  the  person  in  question ;  and  the  result  of 
that  close  attention  will  be  to  overrate  each 
failure  as  well  as  success. 

h.  But  another  cause  with  which  we  are  more 
concerned  in  Aaron's  case,  is  that  the  fact  of 
official  position  and  responsibility  is  the  real 
cause  of  our  high  expectations  and  estimate  of 
the  character. 
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Aaron  was  a  consecrated  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God.      In   this   condition   the   homage 
paid   to  Serapis  was  astounding ;  he  was  the 
indirect  instructor  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
yielding  to  and  aiding  them  in  committing  the 
sin  was  worse  still.     He  was,  by  God's  direct 
command,  placed  officially  under  Moses,  so  his 
rebellion  and  jealousy  were  the  more  singular. 
We  estimate  him  by  his  official  position,  and  we 
are  startled  at  his  inconsistency  and  contradic- 
tions ;  for  in  him  the  position  and  profession  of 
official  life  appear  as  a  magnificent  and  solemn 
protest  in  favour  of  the  higher  devotion  to  Al- 
mighty God  and  exclusive  adherence  to  Him, 
while  his  actual  life  is  a  continual  opposition 
to  it.     The  jewels  of  theEphod  are  dimmed  by 
the  mist  of  human  infirmity  and  the  formal  accu- 
racy of  the  sacerdotal  garments,  deranged  by 
the  restless  and  uncertain  movements  of  him  who 
wears  them.     The  tabernacle  and  the  wildern^s 
present   continually  contradictory   suggestions 
oflfered  now  by  the  first  of  God's  high  priests,  and 
now  by  the  weaknesses  of  the  son  of  Amram. 

c.  When  the  mind  and  attention  is  steadily  and 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  one  great  object, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  err  on  the  side 
of  neglect  of  duty,  in  respect  of  that  very  object. 
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I  shall  better  express  myself  by  iilustratioD. 
If  a  man  has  it  for  his  peculiar  vocation  to 
study  character  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
efficient  education  in  youth,  he  will  find  fre- 
quently a  strong  suspicion  growing  up  and 
gaining  ground  in  him  as  to  the  reality  of  any 
practical  use  in  studying  character  at  all.  He 
will  hesitate  at  times  as  to  whether  there  be 
the  differences  which  once  so  forcibly  struck 
him,  and  whether,  if  they  exist,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  build  the  superstructure  upon  tbeoi 
which  he  had  intended  and  begun  to  do.  He 
will  see  failure  in  detail,  flaws  in  the  integrity 
of  the  design,  and  reason  to  suspect  the  whole, 
which  will  shake  his  confidence  in  such  a  way  as 
at  times  to  make  him  a  greater  sceptic  than 
those  were  from  whose  suspicions  on  the  sub- 
ject he  once  started  with  indignation.  If  a 
man  take  up  a  strong  and  decided  view  on  his- 
tory, and  imagine  that  he  will  find  it  running 
through  every  scene  and  phase  alike  of  the 
history  of  a  given  country,  though  at  times 
he  will  glow  with  satisfaction  at  the  success  of 
his  application,  there  will  be  moments  when  be 
will  doubt  more  of  its  truth  than  the  most 
sceptical  opponent  to  his  theory ;  and  yet  that 
theory  may  be  a  true  one,  and  one  which  Id 
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after  days  may  afford  a  sound  foundation  for 
his  fame  and  reputation. 

A  man  will  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  pur- 
suit of  some  idea  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind  in  the  range  of  scientific  or  ma- 
thematical discovery  He  will  follow  up  the 
hint  with  pertinacity  and  increased  energy, 
and  yet  will  at  times  lag  in  that  pursuit  from  a 
hesitation  as  to  the  truth  of  his  principles,  of 
which  the  merest  sciolist  would  be  ashamed. 

Apply  this  to  the  case  before  us,  and  we  find 
a  solution  to  many  diflSculties.  The  man  of 
holy  calling  is  compelled  constantly  to  be  study- 
ing and  bringing  before  his  own  mind  the  subject 
matter  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  studies  it 
not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  those  whom 
he  is  bound  to  guide.  The  very  accuracy  and 
minuteness  with  which  he  is  compelled  to  apply 
the  principle  of  religion  to  one  case  or  the 
other  suggest  doubts  and  difficulties,  compel 
him  to  see  round  cases,  which  to  less  keen  eyes 
present  no  difficulty ;  and  in  seeing  round  them 
he  is  driven  to  discover  flaws  which  he  otherwise 
had  never  noticed.  In  aiding  others,  he  is  driven 
to  see  the  paths  of  inconsistency  down  which 
they  have  been  wandering;  and  in  clearing 
away  their  difficulties,  he  is  compelled  to  see 
those  difficulties  in  an  aspect  in  which  he  had 
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not  before  noticed  them.     He  continually  hesi- 
tates as  to  the  amount  of  force  and  weigfat 
whidi  there  may  be  in  the  objections  raised; 
faith  is  ever  melting  into  opinion,  and  dogma 
into  suggestion.     Few  objects  of  human  con- 
templation or  study  will  bear  such  close  inves- 
agation  as  to  appear  the  more  true  and  certain 
by  deeper  investigation.     We  live  on  a  surface. 
The  ripple  reflects  light  and  brilliance,  and 
the  belt  of  waters  below  moves  in  a  dull  and 
sullen  mass.      A  deeper  insight  disappoints. 
So  it  is  that  the  man  whose  vocation  is  clear 
and  definite  will  err  in  indefiniteness  in  that 
very  vocation,  and  inconsistency  will  constantly 
run  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  fulfilment  of  his 
daily  vocation.     Then  too  sin  is  often  the  ex- 
cess of  a  truth.     It  often  assumes  the  shape  of 
an  exaggerated  duty,  just  as  heresy  often  con- 
tains in  itself  the  germ  or  atom  of  true  doctrine. 
Sometimes   the  truth  which  is  there  is  con- 
cealed, and  lies  enwrapped  in  the  folds  of  the 
outer  excess,   secreted  firom  the  dimmed  or 
blinded  eye  of  conscience.     So  in  Abraham's 
subterfuge  lay  the  truth  of  Sarai's  relationship, 
and  in  David's  order  for  Uriah's  death  lay  the 
truth  of  the  necessity  for  the  brave  warrior  to 
occupy  the  post  of  danger. 

But  beyond  this,  in  another  way,  truth  be- 
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comes  sometimes  the  original  from  which  a 
liideouB  copy  is  drawn  by  which  man  is  led  to 
substitute  Satan  for  God  as  the  object  of  wor- 
ship, and  to  offer  the  same  homage  to  the 
former  as  he  was  bound  to  do  to  the  latter. 
So  the  worship  of  God  is  substituted  for  that 
of  Serapis,  and  the  habit  of  hfe  which  had  been 
formed  round  a  service  of  devotion  to  a  true  ob- 
ject extends  its  influence  over  a  man  when  he 
bows  before  a  false  one.  The  recognition  of 
Jehovah  in  the  priestly  act,  and  the  intervening 
prayer  and  sacrifice  became  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  permitted  worship  of  the  golden  calf. 

So  the  deserter  transfers  the  same  spkit  and 
energy  and  tact  with  which  he  once  obeyed  a 
master  to  that  master's  enemy.  Ahithophel 
played  the  same  part  with  Absalom  which  he 
had  with  David,  and  David  strove  to  transfer  the 
fidelity  with  which  Abner  served  Saul's  house 
to  his  own.  So  the  paths  of  sin  become  the 
old  paths  which  we  once  trod  towards  God  ; 
and  reversing  the  order,  the  temple  of  Christ 
is  converted  to  be  an  idol  shrine  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  the  heathen  sanctuary  was  converted 
into  a  Christian  shrine. 


XXIX. 
AARON.— PART  II. 

THE  MINISTERING  VOICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

EjtODUS   lY.    14. 

"  And  the  Lord  said^  Is  not  Aaron  the  Letite 
tbt  brother  t  i  know  that  he  €an  speak  well. 
And  also,  bshold,  he  cometh  forth  to  vest 

THEE  :  and  when  «E  8ESTH  THBB^  HE  WILL  BE  GLAD 
IN    BIS   HEART.'' 

1 .  In  connection  with  the  life  and  character  of 
Aaron  there  are  several  leading  thoughts.  He 
appears  before  us  as  the  man  gifted  yritb.  the 
power  of  expression,  and  summoned  by  the 
lawgiver  to  declaf  e  to  Pharaoh  the  will  of  Goix. 
In  this  point  of  view  his  positicm  is  one  of 
deepest  interest.  The  opening  scene  of  his 
life  was  when  Moses  first  raised  his  difficulty, 
as  to  speaking  to  PfaEraoh.  "And  God 
said,  Is  not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother? 
He  shall  be  thy  sptdcesman  to  the  people ;  be 
shall  be  to  thee  instead  of  a  mtnitfa.''  From 
that  moment  until  liie  hour  of  his  death,  his 

o  o 
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opening  scene  became  the  index  of  his  life; 
and  through  the  mouth  of  the  first  Priest  the 
devotion  of  six  hundred  thousand  Israelites  was 
expressed  to  God. 

Besides  this,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  are 
reminded — by  the  mention  of  Aaron,  not  only 
of  the  nature  of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  but  of  the 
singular  Une  of  Aaron  in  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  in  making  the  golden  calf.  Nor 
is  that  other  circumstance  without  significance 
— his  sin  against  Moses,  punished  as  it  was  by 
exclusion  from  the  camp.  But  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  first  of  these  points  in  his  charac- 
ter, chosen  as  they  are  out  of  a  large  number 
of  others  suggested  by  his  name. 

2.  His  office,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Moses 
ofiers  to  us  at  .once  thoughts  with  regard  to 
:the  position  of  the  Church  standing  between 
ourselves  and  God. 

It  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  in  this 
day  to  ascertain  what  is  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  her  intervention  between  herLoRDand 
His  people.  Nor  would  I,  in  an  opportunity 
of  this  kind,  attempt  any  solution  of  that  diffi- 
culty, beyond  such  as  the  study  of  Aaron's  life 
might  suggest  by  way  of  an .  analogy  or  type. 
.There  may  come  a  day  ere  long  when  this  ques- 
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tion  will  be  amongst  the  most  important  ever 
discussed  amongst  us  since  the  days  of  the 
Reformation.  In  fact,  any  effort  to  ascertain 
naore  clearly  the  real  nature  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, must  lead  of  necessity  to  that  prior 
question,  of  the  real  nature  and  eflSicacy  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  is  a  question  that  might 
be  asked  of  many  who  are  unprepared  to  answer 
it, — What  is  the  efficacy  of  the  Ministry  ?  Is 
it  anything  more  than  a  human  arrangement, 
or  name,  or  is  it  the  divinely-appointed  channel 
for  the  communication  of  God's  grace?  The 
study  of  Aaron's  case  might  throw  some  light  on 
this  subject,  and  suggest  to  us  in  various  ways 
the  degree  of  authority  and  value  that  we  should 
attach  to  the  speaking  of  the  Church. 

The  expressive  office  of  the  Church,  sug- 
gested by  the  relation  which  Aaron  bore  to 
Moses,  at  the  threshold  suggests  to  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  external  and  visible  form,  which 
shall  be  the  word  of  God  on  earth.     However 

• 

much  the  intrinsic  reality  of  the  position  of 
Moses  may  have  transcended  the  formal  tech- 
nicality of  that  of  Aaron,  it  was  not  considered 
sufficient  to  stand  by  itself.  The  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  Mount  Sinai  would  have  served 
only  to  astonish  and  terrify,  unless  their  tre- 
mendous import  had  been  explained  by  the 


ritual  of  the  daily  worship.  The  tables  of  stone, 
with  their  engraven  decalogue,  would  have  re- 
mained an  unsolved  enigma,  without  the  dsdiy 
interpretation  of  them  when  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  the  pilgrim  of  the  ¥Fildemess; 
and  the  brilliant  lustre  of  the  countenance  of 
the  law-giver  would  have  dazzled  rather  than 
enlightened,  unless  brought  to  a  focus  in  the 
jewels  of  the  Urim  and  the  expressive  ra- 
diance of  the  Priestly  symbols.  The  presence 
of  an  unseen  God  in  the  passing  magnificence 
of  Sinai  would  have  remained  an  hereditary 
myth,  or  the  phantom  of  a  dream,  without  the 
Holy  of  holies,  the  Mercy-seat,  and  the  veil 
which  was  known  to  cover  the  continued  Pre- 
sence of  a  guiding  God.  Though  Aaron, 
Eleazar,  or  Phinehas  might  have  comprehended 
the  mystical  visions,  and  chanted  the  praise  of 
the  Unseen  with  the  homage  of  an  inspired 
understanding,  the  six  hundred  thousand  who 
composed  the  wandering  Church  would  have 
known  God  but  as  resident  in  the  indefinite 
awe  of  the  mountain,  and  have  rendered  but 
the  vague  homage  of  the  Pantheist  of  our  own 
day.  The  pillars  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  the 
gushing  rock,  and  the  waste  of  sand  tesselated 
with  the  morning  manna  would  have  but  sug- 
gested to  them  a  Creator  resident  in  and  co- 
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extensive  with  the  creation,  without  personality 
and  without  reality.  The  mission  of  Aaron 
was  to  ohviate  this. 

Though  in  Moses  was  the  residence  of  God's 
will,  and  it  was  known  to  the  Law-giver  as  the 
friend  of  God,  still  it  lay  calm  and  passive,  un- 
applied, and  uninteUigible,  till  some  mouth 
declared  it,  and  some  code  of  law  syllabled  it 
into  expression.  It  lay  around  the  hearts  of 
men,  like  the  deep  calm  mass  of  waters  which 
gird  the  earth ;  but  it  is  the  surface  of  these 
waters,  the  wave  and  the  billow,  which  are 
visible  to  man,  and  express  to  him  the  radiance 
of  colours  produced  by  the  sun  or  by  the 
storm. 

It  was  not  only  important  that  the  Church 
in  the  wilderness  should  thus  have  the  ex-' 
pression,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  Will, 
because  without  it  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
Law  and  IVlind  of  GrOD,  but  also  because  with- 
out it  they  would  inevitably  have  floated  off 
into  the  shadowy  realms  of  Pantheism  or  infi- 
delity, or  have  suggested  for  themselves  a  form 
of  worship  to  a  calf  or  to  a  stone.  And  this 
relation  of  Aaron  to  Moses  in  being  the  medium . 
of  its  expression  at  once  hints  to  us  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Church  and  her  Priesthood. 
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to  the  Will  of  God,  and  the  proportions  borne 
by  the  Prc^het  to  the  Priest,  and  of  the  class 
of  characters  in  the  Church  who  teach  by  in- 
fluence and  general  feeling  to  that  class  whose 
ministrations  are  formal  and  definite. 

a.  The  need  of  an  external  Church  a&  the  ex- 
pression of  God's  will  is  at  once  suggested. 
In  fact,  it  seems  scarcely  needful  to  show  it. 
The  universal  consent  and  concurrence  of  man- 
kind have  sanctioned  and  declared  it  necessary. 
Every  body  of  schismatics  has  surrounded  itself 
with  some  cordon  of  visible  and  tangible  re- 
pressions and  forms;  and  every  individual, 
however  informal  by  disposition^ .  keeps  him- 
self in  check  by  some  self-imposed  forms,  and 
customary  and  conventional  usages  of  bis  own. 
This  universal  tendency  and  want  of  man  has 
been  confirmed  and  sealed  by  God  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  His  Church,  as  the  expression  of 
His  will.  He  wills  independently  of  His  Word ; 
but  only  as*  the  light  which  streams*  through  the 
stained  glass  is  independent  of  the  coloured 
medium  through  which  it  bursts.  Aaron  and 
Moses  were  brothers,  and  their  work  was  ne^ 
cessarily  connected. 

^  We  live  here  in  a  bodily  condition.     The 
will  of  a  spiritual  being  cannot  affect  us,  except 
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thTOUgh  that  bodily  medium.  Our  souls,  our- 
selves, our  being,  are  affected  of  necessity  by 
sight,  sound,  and  touch :  the  power  of  appre- 
hension is  needful  towards  the  influence  of 
our  moral  nature.  The  spirit  is  boundless, 
illimitable,  but  the  body  is  definite;  and  we 
live  in  the  body,  and  need  the  definite  expres- 
sion to  enable  us  to  walk  in  the  right  way.  So 
the  Church  and  her  priesthood,  as  being  visible 
and  audible,  are  necessary  to  our  condition. 

Wherever  we  find  men  individually  or  col- 
lectively living  without  the  teaching  of  the 
visible  Church,  we  find  that  they  tend  to  the 
Pantheistic  development  above  spoken  of. 

&.  But  more.  The  Church  must  ever  have 
the  present  will  of  God  ;  that  is  the  vast  depth 
from  which  she  draws  her  sacred  streams.  Aaron 
needs  Moses  to  initiate,  as  much  as  Moses 
does  Aaron  to  express  his  inspiration.  There  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  forget  this.  There  are 
bursts  of  the  heavenly  water  which  gush  past 
and  overflow  the  ordinary  channels  of  minis- 
tration. There  are  energies  and  powers  ever 
new  and  ev«r  ready  to  supply  the  growing  and 
increasing  wantsrof  man,  which  must  be  allowed 
their  full  vent.  The  channels  may  become  dry ; 
the  instrument  may  become  powerless  and  life- 
less%  There  are  conditions  and  phases  of  human 
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society  which  need  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit.  When  Amalek  warred  with 
Israel,  Aaron  stayed  up  the  hand  of  the  Law- 
giver; and  when  the  travelling  multitudes 
thirsted,  it  was  the  same  hand  which  smote 
the  rock.  Aaron's  intercession  was  less  pre- 
vailing than  Moses';  the  gushing  waters  came 
not  at  his  solitary  bidding.  There  may  be 
days  of  stagnation  of  religious  energy,  as  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  paralysing  re- 
action, which  enervate  the  energies  of  man, 
as  that  which  succeeded  immediately  on  the 
Reformation;  or  other  conditions  of  stagna- 
tion, actuated  by  external  causes,  which  require 
the  energy,  the  freshness,  and  zeal  of  the 
prophet  rather  than  the  priest,  as  much  as  the 
hordes  of  savage^barbarians  or  the  tribes  of  the 
most  degraded  idolaters. 

In  illustration  of  this,  might  it  not  be  sug- 
gested that  our  own  country  needs  this  very 
energy,  and  that  her  parochial  system  has 
in  many  cases  worn  out  and  shown  a  lack 
of  the  elasticity  necessary  for  the  age.  The 
work  of  the  missionary  and  the  evangelist  are 
needed  in  the  villages  and  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  towjQS  and  cities  of  the 
island.  Aaron  may  do  his  work,  and  yet 
leave  a  sphere  for  Moses.     There  may  be  a 
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war  with  the  Amalekite,  in  which  the  arm  of 
the  prophet  must  be  upheld  by  that  of  the 
priest,  and  in  which  the  latter  must  subserve 
the  former.  There  are  crises  of  society  which 
need  this:  there  are  moments  of  peril  and 
hazard  which  need  the  peculiar  intercession  of 
the  prophet,  and  for  which  the  daily  ministra- 
tion of  the  priest  is  not  sufficient ;  the  regular 
service,  and  rites,  and  routine-work  of  the 
Church  cannot  meet  every  case.  She  needs  a 
power  of  using  an  extraordinary  energy.  Had 
she  had  power  and  opportunity  of  doing  it 
amongst  us,  we  had  not  lost  the  Wesleyans, 
and  we  might  have  retained  many  who  have 
gone  out  from  us. 

c.  But  not  only  do  we  see  the  work  of  the 
prophet  in  relation  to  that  #f  the  priest  in 
these  wider  applications,  but  the  relative 
position  of  man  to  man  and  their  separate  and 
several  vocations  to  each  other  teach  us  a 
similar  lesson.  The  individual  feeling  needs 
the  guidance  and  discipline  of  the  external 
rule.  There  are  emotions  within  us  which 
we  cannot  understand:  they  may  be  earnest, 
sincere,  heaven-born ;  they  may  be  the  direct 
gift  of  God,  or  voices  from  Sinai  and  reve- 
lations on  Horeb ;  but  we  need  a  distinct 
Toice  to  interpret  them,   a  definite  guide  to 
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explain  their  meaning.  This  is  the  province 
of  the  Church,  and  it  would  be  happy  for 
many  if  they  could  ever  find  at  hand  the 
guiding  voice. 

There  are  temptations  we  daily  fall  into, 
so  frequent,  so  subtle,  so  penetrating,  that  we 
scarcely  feel  free  of  mortal  sin,  owing  to  the  mere 
fact  of  the  assault  to  which  we,  nevertheless, 
have  committed  no  part  of  our  will.  We  need 
the  audible  voice  to  tell  us  that  they  are  not 
sins ;  we  need  the  actual  guide  to  appeal  to. 
Aaron  should  be  in  the  Tabernacle,  though 
Moses  abide  on  the  hill,  or  we  fall  into  sin, 
daily  and  hourly ;  the  sins  of  disposition,  our 
temper,  our  vanity,  our  pride,  our  exaggera- 
tions, our  want  of  charity.  A  husband  cannot 
understand  us,  and  we  are  vexed  and  irritated ; 
or  a  wife  or  child  trifle  with  what  we  think 
grave  truths,  and  we  writhe  under  the  sense  of 
injury;  yet  we  are  sorry,  we  hate  the  fiiult.  We 
cry  out  hourly,  "O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me?"  How  such  an  one  needs 
the  power  and  encouragement  of  Absolution, 
the  opportunity  of  feeling  after  the  repeated 
falls,  "  I  have  repented,  I  stand  forgiven." 
With  what  energy  would  he  then  pursue  his 
course!  How  clear  would  be  his  pathway 
when  close  behind  him  rose  the  wall  of  pro- 
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nouDced  forgiveness,  shutting  off  the  past  from 
the  present,  and  enabling  us  to  forget  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  only  to  press 
forward  to  those  before  1 

The  vague  feeling  of  sorrow,  or  the  vague 
hope  of  pardon,  do  not  satisfy:  we  long  for 
the  clear,  unmistakeable,  authoritative  voice ; 
and  that  voice  is  in  the  Church.  It  is  Aaron 
accompanying  Moses.  It  is  the  Tabernacle 
lifted  up  beneath  the  shadow  of  Sinai. 

d.  But  here  we  need  also,  as  before,  the  steady 
ear  attentive  to  both.  The  resort  for  advice 
and  guidance  may  become  unreal;  the  pro- 
nounced pardon  may  fall  on  an  ear  which  is  dull 
and  dead  by  the  undue  use  of  formularies  and 
routine.  The  priestly  voice  is  nought  without 
the  heavenly  message :  the  brothers  must  go  to- 
gether, as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  The  inward  feeling  ever  needs  the  out- 
ward expression.  "I  am  not  eloquent"  is  the  cry, 
or  ought  to  be,  of  multitudes,  and  that  convic- 
tion should  lead  them  to  seek  the  outward 
expression. 

The  dogma  of  faith  is  necessary.  The  portions 
of  earnest  belief  in  and  apprehension  of  God 
may  overflow  the  lipiits  of  thq  symbol,  but  the 
symbol  is  necessary.  The  faith  may  be  pure, 
elevated,  true,  but  it  must  be  expansive  and  ex- 
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pressed,  oi,  like  anchanpelled  waters,  it  wastes 
away. 

It  must  flow  between  the  margins  of  the 
Church's  voice.  It  must  be  uttered  through 
the  Creed ;  otherwise  it  may  end  in  heresy,  as 
it  so  often  has,  and  the  burning  love  and  warm 
yet  hazy  belief  may  shine  into  an  atmosphere  so 
enervating  and  heavy  as  to  prevent  the  eye  dis- 
covering the  pure  radiance  of  Christ's  Divinity, 
llie  personality  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  may  be 
melted  off  into  an  influence,  and  the  belief  in 
the  Church  herself  fade  away  into  the  dissolving 
view  whidi  figures  all  mankind  without  defi- 
niteness  of  Creed  or  holiness  of  life. 

No.  We  are  in  the  wilderness,  not  Canaan : 
we  still  are  wander^*s  and  pilgrims.  The 
glories  of  Sinai  are  not  those  of  Zion,  nor  the 
Tabernacle  of  Aaron  the  Temple  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Till  we  are  there,  the  one  must 
modify  the  other.  In  eternity  both  \^j^  be  as 
one,  and  the  Eternal  Voice  will  declare  simul- 
taneously with  its  sound  the  Eternal  Will. 
The  sunbeams  of  morning  shine  through  the 
coloured  forms  of  the  glass  which  pourtrays  the 
figures  of  Heaven;  the  liglit  aiMl  ccdour  are 
inseparable,  and  once  blent,  blent  iot  ersr ! 
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